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PREFACE- 


The following preface was prefixed to the first edition of the 
Gazetteer of this district published in 1883-84 : — 

“ The period fixed by the Panjub Government for the compilation of the 
“ GaCetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the Editor has not been 
‘‘ able to prepare any original matter for the present work ; and his duties have been 
“ confined to throwing the already existing material into shape, supplementing it 
“ as far as possible by contributions obtained from District OfGceis, passing the 
“ draft through the press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with 
“ the corrections and suggestions of revising ofiicers, and printing and issuing the 
“ final edition. 

“ The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district consisted of 
“ the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer, compiled between 1870 and 1874 
“ by Mr. P. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. Notes on certain points have been sup- 
“ plied by District OfficefS; while the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. 
“ Of the present volume, Section A of Chap. V (General Administration) and the 
“ whole of Chap. VI (Towns), have been for the most part supplied by the Deputy 
“Commissioner; while Section A of Chap. Ill (Statistics of Population) has been 
“ taken from the Census Report. But, with these exceptions, the great mass of the 
“ text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally, from Mr. Cunningham’s compila- 
“ tion already referred to, which again was largely based upon Sir H. Davies’ Settle- 
“ ment Report of the district. 

“ The report in question was written in 1856, and, modelled on the meagi-e 
“ lines of the older Settlement Reports, affords very inadequate material for an 
“ account of the district. No better or fuller material, however, was either available 
“ or procurable within the lime allowed. But when the district again comes under 
“ settlement, a second and more complete edition of this Gazetteer w ill be prepared ; 
“ and meanwhile the present edition will serve the useful purpose of collecting and 
“ publishing in a systematic form, information which had before been scattered, and 
“ in part unpublished. 

“ The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Messr.s. Perkins 
“ and Knox, and by the Irrigation Department so far as regards the canals of the 
“ district. The Deputy Commissioner is responsible for the spelling of vernacular 
“ names, which has been fixed throughout by him in accordance with the prescribed 
“ system of transliteration.” 

The present edition has been prepared in 1893 in accordance 
with para. 11 of Eevenue Circular No. 62. All but Chap. VI which 
required little alteration has been practically re-written, and the 
information and figures have thioughout been brought up to date. 

The Sditok, 
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Table No. I, -showing LEADING STATISTICS. 


Details of 'lah^ils. 


Details. 

' District. ’ 

1 

Amrit- i 
sar. ; 

Tarn 

Taran. 

1 Ainaia. 

Total square miles (1S91-92) 

i 

1.558 

5.01 

,509 

410 

1 

Cultnrable square miles (1891'92) ... ... ... ... i 

Id] 

tl 

91, 

SO 

Cultivated square miles (1891-92) ... ... ... ... ' 

1,209 

445 

1 

505 

258 

Irrigated square miles (1891-92) ... j 

it 03r>' 

250 

23R 

1G5 

Average square miles under crops (1887*88 to 1801-92) ... ] 

! 1,299 

( 

472 

54J 

283 

I 

Annna! rainfall in inches (1871-72 to 1801-02) ■ 

1 24’2 

24 5 

lO-Oi 

1 

! 

IP'S 


Number of inhabited towns and villages (1801) ' 

'i 

i 

1 082 ‘.u’, 


344 

Total population (1801) 

• 092,097 402,751 505,12; 

■ 221,830 

Kural population ('891) 

S92 9.’.** 

! 511,815 


1 221,830 

Urban population (1801) 

ir.o.3:*,r 

> 150.015 

' \< 121 


Total population per square mile (1801) 

057 

,818 

.li'J 

540 

Rural population per square mile (1891) 

534 

5?1 

407 

540 

Hindus (1891) ' ij 

270.675 

151,757 

73,235 

1 

j 51,703 

Sikhs (1891) 'l 

201,452 

110,542 

t 

108,737 

' 42,373 

Jains (1891) 

718 

d57 

01 

1 

Musalmans (1891) ... | 

452,237 

j 199.083 

j 

i 

228,340 

130,286 

'i 

■1 

Average annual land revenue assessment (1887-88 to 1801-02) • 

10,44,700 

1 

1 ■ 

1 4,52,378' 

i 3,22,048 

' 2,69,679 

Average annual gross revenue (1887-88 to 1891-92) 

17,17,6711 ... ' 



New assessment of settlement of 1893, as sanctioned by the 

12.56,215 

t>)38,644| 

4.00.483 

3,17,088 

Financial ComrtiiSBioner (fixed land revenue). '.\ 

!j 

j 





* Land rereuaa assessment, local ratts, excise and stamps* 
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CHAPTER L 


THE DISTRICT. 


With the exception of Gordaspur, the Amritsar District is 
the most northern of the six districts, which form the Lahore 
Division, as constituted in 1884. It lies between north latitudes 
20° 56' and 31° 1 1', and between east longitudes 73° 55' and 
75° 37'. In shape, it is a nearly rectangular block, being a 
section of the tract known as the Bari Doab, or country lying 
between the Ravi and Beas rivers. It is bounded on the north- 
west by the river Ravi, which separates it from the Raya tahsil 
of the Sialkot District, and on the south-east by the river Beas, 
which forms the boundary between Amritsar and the Kapnr- 
thala State. To the north-east, lies the district of Gurdaspiir, 
to the south-west, that of Lahore. It is divided into three 
tahsils, or fiscal sub-divisions, named Amritsar, Tarn Taran, and 
Ajnala, the last named occupying all that portion which fronts 
the Ravi, and the two former abutting on the Beas. No part of the 
district is touched by the Sutlej. That river joins the Beas at 
the point where the three districts of Lahore, Ferozepore and 
Amritsar, and the Kapurthala State meet. No portion of any 
Native State is included within the limits of Amritsar. 


Town. 

1 

i 

North ' 
Latitude. 

j 

Fast 

Long-itude-j 

Feet above 
j sea level. 

Amr'wsar 

1 3V 37' 1 

71= B,V 

1 759 

Ajiittla 

31^ 51' 1 

71= IS' 

700* 

Tarn Taran 

31» 28' j 

71= 56' 

710* 


•Approximate 


Some leading statistics regarding the district and its three 

tahsils, are given in 
Table I in the frontis- 
piece. The district 
contains only one 
town, of more than 
10,000 souls, namely, 
Amritsar city with a 
population of 1,36,766. 
Three other towns 
enjoy the advantage 
of Municipal government, JandiMa with a population of 7,732, 
Majitha with 6,417, and Tam Taran with 3,900 souls. Five 
other villages have a population of 5,000 and upwards. The 
administrative head-quarters are situated at Amritsar, in the 
centre of the district, close to which pass the Grand Trunk 
Road from Peshawar to Delhi, and the North-Western State 
Railway. The district is small, compact, and thickly populat- 
ed. Of the thirty-one districts of the Province only four, Lud- 
hiana, Jullundur, Delhi, and Simla are smaller. The average 
length from the Beas to the Ravi is 43 miles, and the average 
breadth about 36 miles. No part of the district is distant more 
than 32 miles fom head- quarter’s. Bat so densely is it peopled, 
that only four of the districts of the Province, ihi., Amhala, 
Hoshiarpar^ Lahore, and Sialkot can show a larger total 


Chapter I. 
Descriptive- 

General cleacrip 
tion. 



Chapter I- 
Descriptive. 

General deBcrip- 
tion. 

VhyBioal features. 


The Beas. 
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2 CHAP. I.— THE DISTKICT. 

population. It comprises 1‘47 of the total area, 4'76 of the 
total population, and f)-64 of the nrban population of British 
territory. The latitude, longitude, and height in feet above the 
sea of the principal places in the district are given in the margin 
on the previous page. 

To the eye, the district presents the appearance of a con- 
tinuous level plain, nnbroken by hill or valley, dotted with clusters 
of mud-roofed houses, and sparsely wooded, e.^cept near villages 
and irrigation wells, .and along the main roads and canals. The 
prevailing soil is a light reddish-yellow loam, known to the people 
as waira, but this stiffens into or clay, where the surface 
drainage collects on its way down the Doab from the hills, 
and occasionally degenerates into strips of sandy, slightly 
uneven soil, locally known as tihha, bare of trees and 
apt to be blown into hillocks by the wind. There are no 
hills within its limits, and nothing of the nature of rock or 
stone is to be met with. The formation is distinctly alluvial. 
Though apparently of a uniform level, the country, in reality, 
slopes to the north-west from the high right hank of the Beds 
to the left bank of the Ravd, a fact which is evidenced by the 
height of the water in the wells, and there is also a gentle 
slope, of perhaps 2 feet in the mile, down the Doab, which 
slightly broadens out a.s the two rivers diverge after issuing 
from the hills above Gunldspur. The district is absolutely 
devoid of noticeable natural features, unless we except the 
Dhaia, as the high cliff bank of the Beds is called, the sandy 
ridge running nearly down the centre of the Doab, the scarcely 
perceptible drainage lines, which carry off the surface water, 
and the perennial stream known in Ajnala as the Sakki, to be 
presently mentioned. 

Tlie Beds river takes its rise in the north of the Kulu valley, 
and passing through the Kangra District, and between Gnrdas- 
pur and Hoshiarpur, enters the sandy valley, which divides the 
Amritsar District from Kapurthala. Here the Beds valley is 
bounded on the right or Amritsar side by an abrupt cliff, vary- 
ing in height from 20 to cJO feet, the upper part of which is 
hard clay mixed with kankur, and the lower stratum usually, 
though not always, fine river sand. At the foot of this, between 
it and the cold weather bed of the river, lies a strip of alluvial 
land, which at some points is as much as two miles broad. 
At other points, the cold weather stream passes so close under 
the cliff, that only a pathway is left. Elsewhere again, back- 
waters from the river penetrate this atrip of bet land, marking 
the place where, at some former time, the river has eaten into 
the high bank, and left a curved bay of rich alluvial land. 
The left bank, on the other hand, is uniformly low, and on the 
Kapurthala side there is a stretch of moist alluvial land running 
back for several miles into the interior, which is fertile, well 
wooded and liable to inundation. There is a tradition that 
about a century ago, the river ran under the village of Hamira 
in Kapurthala territory, seven miles distant from its present 
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CHAP. I.— THE DISTRICT. 3 

course, and the depression is still clearly traceable. At present Chapter I. 

the stream hugs the high western bank, more or less closely, 

throughout the whole of its course, past this district. What Descriptive. 

cultivation there is in the valley, is carried on between the 

foot of the cliff and the normal cold weather stream, or in the 

bays of older land which lie back where the cliff recedes. At 

places there are openings in the cliff, where surface drainage 

from the uplands discharges into the valley, bringing with it 

a deposit of sand. The river itself carries an immense body 

of water in the rainy season, and in flood time, may be nearly 

a mile in width and from 30 to 35 feet in depth. But the 

floods, swollen by the melting snows on the hills, quickly snb- 

side and have passed their worst by the beginning of August, 

after which the higher portions of the inundated land are sown 

with coarse rice and pulses. In the cold weather, the river 

rarely sinks so low as to be fordable, and is seldom over a 

hundred yards wide. The North-Western State Hailway crosses 

it by a bridge close to the station, known as Beas, and close 

to the point at which the Amritsar and Tarn Taran tahsils 

meet. Here for road traffic a bridge of boats u.sed to be 

maintained, but this has been discontinued. Troops passing 

along the Grand Trunk Boad are now ferried across at 

some inconvenience. There is no subway below the Eailw.ay 

bridge. The high bank, on the Amritsar side, precludes the river 

being used for inland irrigation purposes, unless a canal were to 

be taken out far up in the Gurdaspur District, near where the 

river leaves the hills. 

The Ravi is a river of a different character. Both banks Tho Kan. 
are for the moat part of equal height, and tho river iu flood 
time encroaches impartially on either side, setting now on one 
bank and now on the other, and transferring whole villages by a 
process of erosion and accretion from one to the other side of tlie 
main stream. For the last four miles of its course past Amritsai', 
the bank is considerably higher, even resembling tho Dhaia which 
overlooks the Beas, but at no other point in its course is the bank 
sufficiently high to withstand the force of the flood current. It 
carries rather more fertilizing silt than tho Beds (which from the 
comparative clearness of its water is sometimes called the nili or 
blue) and where this silt is thrown up heavy crops of wheat, can, 
after the lapse of a year or two, be raised. But cultivation in 
the river bed is always precarious. In the cold weather, the Rsvi 
dwindles to a most in.significant stream, owing to the Bari 
Doab Canal drawing ofi nearly all the water at Madhopur, and 
the river is fordable opposite almost every village. Indeed 
much of the cold weather stream comes from springs in the bed 
of the river, and very little of what leaves the hills, finds its 
way down to the lower reaches. The recession of the water 
has had an injurious effect on the fertility of the lands along 
the banks, both in Amritsar and in other districts. Much 
of tho moisture has gone out of the soil, and the people own- 
ing the riverain villages have had to resort to well-sinking 
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4 CHAP. I.— THE EISTRICT. 

where it was never required before. The constant complaint 
along the R^vi is, that the river has gone back, and left them 
high and dry, while the recurring summer floods work damag’e 
iu a few weeks which it takes a long time to repair. But this 
has been going on for over thirty years, ever since the canal 
was opened, and there is no doubt that well-sinking is the only 
remedy for the decrease in moisture. It is fortunate that as the 
water level is easily reached, wells being from 14 to 30 feet 
deep (water included), well-sinking is cheap and advances 
from Government can almost always be obtained. There is no 
bridge of boats on the Ravi. One used to be maintained at 
Kakar, three miles from the Lahore border, to serve the traffic 
on the road between Amritsar and Gujranwala, but it has been 
given up. 

The only other perennial stream found in the district, is 
that known as the Sakki nala. It rises in the Bahrampur marsh 
in the Gurdaspur District, and is there known, not as the Sakki, 
but as the Kiran. It enters the Amritsar District near Ram Das, 
and winds through the Ajnala tahsil in a deep tortuous bed 
between abrupt banks, past Ajnala and Saurian and finally falls 
into the Ravi at Ranian, near where the bridge of boats used to 
be on the Gujranwala road. At times it rises in flood, and the 
volume of water is sometimes swelled by escape water, let into it 
by a channel cut from the canal at Aliwal in Gurdaspur, when 
the canal is closed for repairs. There is reason to believe that it 
follows the course which the Ravi once took, or rather that 
it flows just under what used to be the high left bank of the 
Ravi. Certainly the left bank of the Sakki is generally the 
higher of the two, and is hardened by the nodules of kankar 
with which, near Karisl and Saurian, and up to the confluence 
with the R4vi, the left bank abounds. Consequently the tract 
between the Sakki and the R^ivi is a more recent alluvial 
formation than the rest of the district. The stream is sluggish 
and erosion of the banks is almost unknown. Damage is done by 
floods, however, to the spring crops sown on the shelving land 
sloping down to the edge of the banks, and by spills into de- 
pressions leading from the Sakki towards the Ravi. It may be 
said to have so far proved useless for irrigation purposes, and its 
floods deposit no silt. Altogether it is not always a welcome 
neighbour, for besides the damage occasionally caused by it, it is 
a great interruption to communications. It is only bridged at the 
point, where the road from Ajnala to Raya crosses it, and though 
there are fords and local village ferries at other points, it can 
only be passed by a loaded cart with considerable difficulty. A 
project was lately on foot to construct a canal, taking out of the 
iSakki within Gurdaspur limits, which would water part of the 
impoveri.shed country between the Sakki and Ravi, but there are 
many difficulties in the way, and it is doubtful whether, if the 
scheme were matured, it would be a financial success. An attempt 
has lately been made by the guardian of the Gurudwara at Ram 
Das to throw a dam across the Sakki and so divert water, to be 
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used in rice cultivation, but, on the complaint of other villages Chapter I. 

lower down, this has been stopped, at all events for the present. 

^ Descriptive- 

Of the less important drainage lines or rohis the chief are The Patti drainagt 
the Patti rohi, the Kasur nala and the Hudiara line. The first line, 
named separates the central sandridge from the plateau of firm 
lands which stretches up to the high bank of the Beas. It 
begins in the Gurdaspur District and entering the Amritsar 
tahsil in two branches passes into Tarn Taran. Near the 
village of Kang in that tahsil, the branches meet, and the rohi 
then runs out into Kasur near the village of Lauhka. To quote 
from the Assessment Beport of Tarn Taran '* water only flows 
“ along this flood line at intervals of several years, after 
“ exceptionally heavy rain, and the line consists of a broad 
’* shallow depression, marked on both its edges by a strip of 
sandy soil, sometimes forming into shifting sand hills, but more 
^ usually taking the form of undulating slopes which are sown 
“ with crops of wheat and gram, yotrar and pulses. The chance 
" of flood is so small, that the whole is sown even to the centre of 
" the depression. Floods (as in 187a) have been known to do 
considerable damage to the land lying in the track of this line, 

“ choking up wells with the sand brought down, and going near 
*' to wrecking villages within its influence. But in an ordinary 
“ year, the depression is so shallow and indistinct, and cultiva- 
tion so general, in and on the edges of the line, that all that 
" would be noticed by a casual observer crossing it, would be 
“ that the ground had changed from level to undulating, that 
“ trees were scanty, and the soil was sandy, instead of the usual 
“ light loam.” 

The course of the Kasur «aZa is strongly marked both in The Kasur 
Amritsar and Tarn Taran. Whereas the Patti line is broad, 
shallow, and only acts as a flood line in the rainy season, and 
then only in exceptional years ; the Kasur nala is narrow, runs 
within better defined banks as a rule, has a deeper channel, and 
often carries water three or four times in a year, both in winter 
and summer. In and along the sides of its bed the soil is 
mostly hard clay and rarely sandy. The slope down to ic 
consists of broken ground, is not marked by sand hills, and is 
more abrupt, and thus flood water comes down it with greater 
velocity. No canal water is led across it, and it forms the 
boundary between the 1st and 2nd administrative Divisions of 
the Bari Doib Canal. 

The Hudiara line takes its name from a village in Lahore Tbo Hudiara Jrain- 
past which its course eventually takes it. It is not known by 
that name in Amritsar, but is generally called by the name of 
some one of the villages which lie near to where the line is 
prominently marked. It too emerges from the Batala tahsil, 
and carries off the drainage of the tract which lies between the 
main and Lahore branches of the canal. The basin round 
Amritsar city lies in the track of one of its branches, and it 
passes under the railway near the Gharinda Police thana, finally 
leaving the Tarn Taran tahsil at Raja Tal. It resembles the 
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Chapter I. Kashr nala in its surroundings, and seldom fails to do consider- 
- 7 — . able damage to lowlying lands in a wet winter. In the summer 

Descriptive- floods are yearly expected, and crops are not sown where they 

are likely to be reached by the water. 

Sw»mpB. There are other minor drainage lines forming quite a net 

work in the southern part of Ajnala. Canal irrigation has 
interfered a good deal here with the natural flow of drainage. 
The lines here often take the shape of a chain of swamps or 
chamhhs, the principal of which are found at Bhalapind, Bagga, 
and JastarwAl. These only occasionally run completely dry, 
but the Bagga chambh, being supplied with an outlet channel 
down to the Sakki, is the first to dry up. These three, and the 
swamp at Vadala Viram in the Amritsar tahsil, are the only 
marshy depressions, which need be noticed, and even they are 
of little importance as physical features. Large perennial 
swamps like the Bahrampur and Kahnuwan jhiU in the Gur- 
daspur District are not found in Amritsar. 

Bakha and foroatB. Of plantations under the care of the Forest Department, 


there are only four. Their names are given below : — 

Kftme of rakb. 

Total area. 1 

! 

CcltiTated. 

Uncultivated 

1 foreet. 

i 

GarrQw4l 

1 

1 475 

... ' 

1 

1 475 

6 cr&i Amanftt Kb4a 

1,843 

318 

l,5’i5 

Boboni 

560 

1 

1 

1 666 

Nig 

491 

47 ! 


ToUl ... 

3,375 

3C3 1 

1 

3,010 


The first stands overlooking the Beds, where the crest of 
the Dhaia is much cut up into ravines. It was intended to 
provide fuel for the railway originally, and grows the trees 
locally known tiS jand, phula, reru and kikar, but the last named 
predominates. The second is a long straggling plantation in 
the north of the Tam Taran tahsil and is canal irrigated. The 
soil is very stiff clay and mixed with kalar ; a good deal of the 
rakh has been granted out in proprietary right to deserving 
public servants, and is under cultivation. The remainder is 
under timber, the kikar being the best suited to the stiff saline 
soil. The cattle of the neighbouring villages graze in it at 
certain seasons, sometimes with, and sometimes without, the 
permission of the officials. ShUham trees are not yet much grown 
in rakh Bohoru, no part of which is under cultivation, but th^ 
most of the trees, which are all of a small size, are of the kinflg 
mentioned as growing in Gagrewal. Bohdru stands near tjjg 
main canal within six miles of Amritsar. It is not canal irrigated 
but a minor drainage line passes through it. Rakh Nag is Ugar 
Majitha, eight miles from head-quarters, and is thickly planted 
with ihuhara and other trees, being good soil and irrigable 
from the canal. 
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There are other estates throughout the district, which are 
still called rakhs, but they have almost entirely been brought 
under cultivation by the grantees who have been located in them, 
generally old soldiers, to whom proprietary right and remission 
of revenue for one life has been given. Such are rakhs Devi- 
daspur and Shikargah in Amritsar, Dinewal, Sheron, and Bir 
Kaja Teja Singh in Tarn Taran, rakhs Karial, Othian, and Rai 
in Ajnala. These are not now distinguishable from the 
surrounding cultivation, and only in three of them does Gov- 
ernment still own any part. They contain no forest, properly 
BO called, nor any timber worth mentioning. The rakhs for- 
merly known as SohiyAn and .Jhita, owned hy the families of the 
late Raja Sir Sahib Dial, have been re-named by the 
proprietors, Birbarpur and Kishenkot. There is no forest in 
either of them, nor in rakh Manawala, a small grazing jungle 
preserved by the Man Sardars owning the village of the same 
name. 

As has already been remarked, the district is but scantily 
provided with trees. The lower part of Tarn Taran, once 
known as the Khara Manjha, on account of its brackish water, 
is especially bleak, but with the spread of canal irrigation, some 
improvement in this respect is taking place. To take first the 
trees usually grown by cultivators, or else indigenous to the 
country remote from towns, the pipal [ficus religiosa) is the most 
prominent. This is planted for shade at the gates of villages, 
and round the ponds formed by the excavations made in build- 
ing the mud huts of which the villages are formed. 'J’ho tree 
is reverenced by Hindus of all classes and is hardly ever cat down 
by them. Even when blown down it is often allowed to lie where 
it fell. Camel drivers, both Hindu and Muhammadan, however, 
lop it mercilessly as fodder for their animRls and the bare branch- 
es often mark the route taken by a large camp. The people 
would prevent if they could, but fearing the wrath of the 
employer, who indeed would often gladly interfere to prevent 
the sacrilege, allow it to proceed. There are few wells too 
which are not shaded by a ptpoi or bor tree [ficus indiea) 
planted to the south of where the oxen work or stand at the 
troughs. The bor escapes being lopped for fodder as camels 
are not fond of it. Round the wells, or edging the lanes leading 
up to them, are also found the drek [axadiracJda melia), the tut 
or mulberry (morns laevigata), the Persian lilac or bohain 
(melia sempervirens) and the scented acacia fiamesidna. The her 
(zizyphus jujuba) is very common too in these lanes, or in clumps 
along the edges of the fields watered by the wells. It often 
marks the better kinds of soil and is valued for its fruit and for 
roofing purposes, being to some extent, proof against the 
ravages of white ants. It is also a favourite tree near Muham- 
madan shrines. The dwarf variety is found all over the district, 
and where found is a sign of the absence of kalar. It is cut 
down to form cattle enclosnres, or to fence fields of sugarcane. 
The kikar (aeada arahica) ia uhiqnitoaa and is the main timber 
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tree of the cultivator, for the wood is hard aud being close 
grained withstands water. This tree will grow in almost any 
soil, even in saline soils where no other tree will live. On waste 
lands are found the jand {prosopis spicigera) though this is 
rapidly disappearing, the knril {r.aparis aphylla) whose berries 
are gathered for pickles, the phuki [acacia modesta), the reru 
[acacia leucophtora] and the Sidk or chichera [butea frondosa] . 
This last is met with most on clay lands, the her on lighter and 
sweeter soil. The scarlet flowers of the chichera are used as a 
dj'e, the leaves as wrappers for sweetmeats and curds, the juice 
as a gum, and the wood is in request as fuel. Buffaloes too will 
graze on the leaves. It is very common on the upland tracts of 
Ajnala, but is giving way to cultivation. The tali [dalbergia 
sissu) is a useful timber tree, but is not indigenous, except in 
the Ajnala bet lands, where it is planted in groves. It is the 
commonest of the trees planted on the roadsides and along the 
canal where it grows to a considerable height, but, save in 
Ajnala, the cultivator rarely plants it. The pharwdn [tamarix 
orientalis) is grown much less than it might be, as it is easily 
planted from shoots in trenches, will grow quickly in sandy soil 
and gives a very fair shade. The sirin [albhzia speciosa) was 
at one time used a good deal as a roadside tree, but is useless 
for timber, and suffers from the ravages of camel drivers and 
goatherds. 

Other trees are found in the orchards round towns which 
are rarely met with out in the villages. Such are the mango, 
logudl and jdinan, all of which are grown for their fruit. Peach 
aud pear orchards, and groves of sweet and bitter limes are 
common round the city, while among the rarer ornamental trees 
may be noticed the tun, the nim, the willow, the horse radish 
tree or sohdnjna, aud the Indian laburnum or amaltds. Each of 
the four main branches of the canal, which passes through the 
district, has been planted with trees along the banks, and ex- 
tensive nurseries are maintained. The Grand Trunk Hoad has, 
at many points, a double row of trees, which in a few years will 
make the side walks shady at all hours of the day, and the 
District Board has not been behind hand in planting avenues 
along the main lines of road within its charge. In particular 
the roads from Amritsar to Ajnala and Tarn Taran and the 
road from Atari to Ajnala, have been well planted and cared 
for. 

Along the Ravi, on the tracts of shallow soil which are not 
worth breaking up, the tar grass [saccharum sara) is commonly 
met with and is used by the agp-iculturists in many different 
ways, as fodder, for blinds, ropes, winnowing baskets, mats, 
thatch, &c. The smaller variety known as kdhi is useful in 
some of these ways too, and so is the pilchi [tamarix dioica) 
which is found on both rivers, but most on the Ravi. The 
commonest grasses are the dub, a sweet fodder grass found on 
good lands (along with the dwarf her or malle) the dab, a coarse 
grass, which iafestapoor sandy soils, and on which only buffaloes 
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•will feed, the chivibal and the palwan. Markana is a coarse 
short grass, which after heavy ■winter rains, grows in profusion 
on kalar lands, and may be recognized by the way it crackles 
when trodden on. It comes in useful as food for the poorer 
classes in times of scarcity. The commonest weeds are the 
laroch, the lughdt or leek weed, which infests the fields of young 
wheat, absorbing much of the moisture, the thistle or poli and 
two kinds of wild convolvulus. The ak bush, or milk plant, is 
everywhere met with, especially in the Beds valley, and in 
waste and sandy lands. On the sand ridge it is very common, 
and is there allowed to grow at the corners of fields to mark the 
limits, for the field divisions are apt to be levelled by the wind. 
As fodder it can only be gtomached by goats, the acrid juice 
acting us a poisonous irritant to other animals. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in 
its nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab, in the way 
of detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to dis- 
cuss the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of 
the geology of the Province as a whole, has been most kindly 
furnished by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, and is published in exlenso in the Provincial 
volume of the Gazetteer series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 

The whole soil consisting of alluvial clay and loam, the 
only mineral product of value is the peculiar calcareous concrete 
known as kankar. It is found in beds generally at a slight 
depth below the surface whence it is excavated to form material 
for road making. The presence of this concrete is of consider- 
able importance in a district where stone road-metal is not pro- 
curable unless imported, and which contains a considerable 
length of the Grand Trunk Bond, and North-Western Railway, 
besides State canals. The kankar is also much used for lime. 
No limestone is found in the district, and stone lime has to be 
fetched from Pathankot, Khushdb and other distant places. 

The best kankar beds are found in Ajnala on the left bank 
of the Sakki, from Karial downwards, and between Kaler and 
Vadala Bhittewad. Good kankar is also found to right and 
left of the Grand Trunk Road near Jandiala and at Virpal. In 
Tarn Taran it is met with at Bala Chak and Gohhvar. At the 
recent reassessment, kankar was not treated as an asset. But 
in the administration paper of every village, a clause has, by 
order of Government, been inserted, declaring that the kankar 
is the property of Government and may be dug for by Govern- 
ment when required without the payment of any royalty to the 
owners of the land. The owners however have liberty to dig 
for and use the kankar when it is not required by Government. 
It is said that saltpetre used to be manufactured in the Sikh 
times in the Ajnala tahsil where kalar wastes abound, but it is 
hardly ever made now. The kalar efflorescence is scraped up 
hy washermen to he used in place of soda as a cleansing agent, 
but is not otherwise useful. Coarse pottery clays, white, grey 
and black, are dug for by potters, who use them in their trade, 
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and distinguish between the different varieties, but these call 
for no particular remark. 

Game is scarce in Amritsar. Nilgai are never now met 
with. An occasional black buck may be seen in the wide 
treeless plains between Sheron and Sathiala, or beyond Nau- 
shera Pannuan, but the absence of waste, spread of canal irriga- 
tion, and the constant presence of the cultivator, will soon 
cause their disappearance. Occasionally rakh Bohoru har- 
bours a black buck or a chikara which has found its way from 
Kasur. Wild hog are fairly numerous in rakh Nag, but no- 
where else. Sometimes they wander down the canal banks 
fi’om rakh Nag, or up the Ravi from the Shahdara plantations 
near Lahore, but there is no cover to induce them to stay. 
Hares are fairly numerous, especially where sugarcane is much 
grown, and their tracks may often be seen crossing and re- 
croasing the newly smoothed fields of young wheat. 

Wild geese are found on both the rivers in large flocks in 
the winter, and come inland at night to feed on the new sown 
wheat. They may be seen in the chambhs of Ajnala, and at 
Vadala Viram if the rains have been plentiful. Mallard, teal, 
widgeon, pochard, and pintail ducks may be seen all over the 
district wherever there is enough standing water in a rainy 
winter, and they arc often netted at Bhalapind, Vadala Viram 
and Jastarwal when they come in from the rivers. Black par- 
tridges are rare, and so are grey partridges, and 
there are very few places where a bag of snipe may 
be made. The common crane is common in the early winter, 
the demoiselle crane is however hardly ever seen. The black 
curlew is to be met with inland, and the more wary jack-curlew 
on the sandy stretches of the Beas valley. Quail come in, as else- 
where, in April and September and are much netted near the 
city, while sandgrouse of the two common varieties may always 
be seen on the moth stubbles of the Jandiala sand ridge, and on 
the sandier parts of the Ajnala Uttar near Chamiari. Oobara 
are rarely met with. Green pigeon frequent the jnpal trees 
and canal plantations, but not in large numbers. The blue 
rock pigeon is much more common, and there are many in the 
cliffs overlooking the Beas. 

In the Beas, the mahdslr affords excellent fishing ; in the 
Ravi they are rarely worth fishing for. In both, rivers, the large 
muddy-fleshed rahu is caught, and is netted by native fishermen 
for sale. A Canal Officer writes “the canal swarms with fish. 
“ In the upper portion of the main branch, fish, chiefly mahdsir 
“ and rahu of a fair size may be caught. Lower down the 
“ spawn of Cray fish and other fry, come up from the Bavi. On 
“ the occasions of closing the canal or minor water-courses, 
“ great destruction of fish occurs. The villagers take advantage 
“ of these times to clear the head of the canal of every des- 
“ cription of fish.” The above description however applies 
more closely to that portion of the canal, which is in the 
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Gurdaspur District above Aliwal. In most river villages^ a few 
individuals make a livelihood by fishing. 

Of other animals little mention need be made. Otters are 
numerous, though rarely seen, along the main branches of the 
canal, and alligators may often be observed lying on the sand 
banks of both the rivers. The only venomous snakes which are 
met with are the cobra, the krait, the Russell’s viper, and the 
small keel-scaled viper [EcMs carinata). Of these the echis is 
the most common, and perhaps the krait the nest. The kalar 
wastes of Ajnala are notorious for harbom-ing venomous snakes. 
The canal swarms witli fresh water snakes, but they are all 
harmless. Wolves are now scarcely ever seen, except near the 
forest reserves, but there are plenty of jackals. 

The district is classed as submontane in the Government 
agricultural returns, the northern boundary being about GO 
miles from Patbankot, which is at the foot of the hills, and is 
about 50 miles from the hill station of Dalhousie. The rainfall 
is thus veiy fairly certain. The distribution throughout the 
year is given in Tables III A and III B. An annual fail of about 
20 inches may be expected in that half of the district which is 
nearest Lahore and one of about 25 inches in the northern half 
nearest the hills. Of this total, from four-fifths to five-sixths is 
looked for in the half year ending in September, and the re- 
mainder during the winter season. The spring harvest, in most 
villages, occupies doable the area taken up by the autumn 
harvest, and it is therefore of the first importance that there 
should be a good fall in late autumn, to pi'epare the ground for 
ploughing and so enable the wheat and gram to be sown at the 
proper time, and that the winter rains should be timely and 
sufiicient. A typical season for the cultivator would be one in 
which two inches of rain fell in late September or early October, 
followed by dry weather up to Christmas, when a couple of 
inches would give the wheat a good start. The same after an 
inten^al of not less than a month in January, followed by one 
inch in February, or early March, would ensure the success of 
the spring crops. Thereafter but little rain is required until 
the end of June, when the monsoon rains should burst with a 
fall of two or three inches. Five inches iu July with alternate 
breaks ofoi^en weather and six inches in August well distributed, 
would be as much as the crops dependent on rain would need. 
But the cultivatpr’s constant complaint is that he does not get 
rain at the time or in the quantity he would like it. 

' The climate of the district, owing to the comparative 
proximity of the hills, the prevalence of canal irrigation, and 
consequent increase in cultivation and growth of timber is more 
temperate daring the hot months from May to September than 
that of many parts of the Punjab; certainly the difference 
between Amritsar and districts like Ferozepore and Lahore is 
marked. The hot weather may be said to end with September, 
and thereafter the air becomes drier and cooler every day. 
Hoar frost is common in January and February, and perhaps 
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on three or four nights in the year, the temperature of the air 
sinks below 32° Fahrenheit. High winds are common in 
March, and dust storms, often violent, occur in the end of May 
and June. No regular record of temperature is kept up at 
Amritsar and the figures given in Table No. IV (repeated from 
the first edition of the Gazetteer nearly as they stood) must be 
accepted with caution. It is very improbable for instance that 
the true shade temperature ever reached in May so high a point 
as 126° Fahrenheit. This is 6 or 7 degrees higher than what is 
believed to be the maximum shade temperature at the hottest 
time of tlie year, the month of June. 

The Amritsar District cannot be said to be a remarkably 
healthy one. There was a time when the Tarn Taran tahsil 
had a good name in this respect, being a dry and open country, 
but since it has become a network of canals and distributaries, 
its character as the healthiest part of the district has been lost. 
Fever is often terribly prevalent throughout the district in the 
autumn months, when a hot sun in the day succeeds cold and 
heavy dews at night. The enfeebled and poorly-clad victims 
of malarial fever succumb easily to pneumonia and dysentery in 
winter. The severe epidemic of fever which visited Amritsar 
city in 1881 will be long remembered, and is probably chief 
among the causes which brought the population of the city 
down from 1,51,408 in the spring of 1881 to 1,36,766 in 1891. 
There was another epidemic, though not so severe, in 1890. 
This was much felt in the iSakki valley, and along the course of 
the Hudiara drainage line, the latter of which, owing to water- 
logging and excessive saturation, may be taken to be the 
most unhealthy tract of the district. Smallpox is far less 
common than it was, and of late years no notable epidemic 
of cholera has occurred. Diseases of the eye are often met 
with as in most of the plain districts of the Province. 
Tables Nos. XI, XI A, XI B, and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for 
its towns during the last few years, while the birth and death 
rates since 1881-82, so far as available, will be found set out in 
Chapter III for the general population and in Chapter VI under 
the heads of the several largo towns of the district. Table No. 
XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf mutes, and lepers 
as ascertained at the census of 1891, while table No. XXXVIll 
gives figures showing the working of the dispensaries since 1887 
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There are no architectural remains in the Amritsar District 
of any great interest. The city of Amritsar is comparatively 
modern, and the same may be said o£ Tarn Taran and Jandiala. 
The only relics of Muhammadan rule which need be mentioned 
are the remains of the imperial caravanserais at Serai Amanat ‘ 
Khan, Nurdin, Naurangabad, and Fatehabad, in the Tarn Tarau 
tahsil. These were built on the old road from Lahore to 
Delhi, which entered the district near Atari, and ran past the 
villages named above, crossing the Beds near Goindwal, 
Little is left of the serais but the gateways, and these are fast 
falling into ruins. The space inside the serais has been occu- 
pied by the houses of the agriculturists and the shops of the 
village traders, and besides the gateways, over which in some 
cases blue enamelled tiles have been let into the masonry, the 
more or less ruined walls of the serais are still standing. A 
few of the pillars, or kos minars, which marked the course of 
the road are also still to be seen at intervals. Bound Serai 
Amanat Khan and Fatehabad are the ruins of old Muham- 
madan tombs of the usual type. At Lalla Afghanan in Ajnala, 
and at Bagga in the Amritsar tahsil, are two large mounds, 
or thehs, which mark the site of towns of some size. A few 
years ago an enterprising Farsi merchant began to excavate 
the mound at the first named village, and is said to have come 
upon some old carvings, but he gave up the undertaking as 
unprofitable. The other was used for a time by a contractor 
as a quarry for ballast for the Fathankot Railway, but he was 
stopped from doing so by the villagers, when they found the 
stuff was marketable. 


The chief objects of architectural interest are the Sikh Important bnild 
temples at Amritsar, Tarn Taran, Khadiir Sahib, GoindwM and '“S®' 

Ramdas, but no one of these is as much as 300 years old, and 
they derive their interest more from their associations, and the 
reverence in which they are held, than from any beauty of 
construction. They will be mentioned more in detail further 
on. Here it need only be said that the temple or Darbar 
Sahib at Amritsar stands in the centre of a largo tank sur- 
rounded by flights of steps and by a marble-paved causeway, 
from the west side of which a passage also paved with marble 
leads out across the water to the temple. This is profusely 
gilt over copper outside and beautifully decorated with paint 
and mosaic inside. The tank at Tarn Taran presents much the 
■' same appearance, but there the temple, also bright with gilding, 

- stands on the edge of the water instead of in the centre. Like 
that at Amritsar it is quite a small building, and over it stands 
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Chapter 11- ^ rainar or campanile of masonry work which is visible on a 

; clear day ten miles away. The other temples named have no 

History. noteworthy surroundings and are crowded in by houses and 

Important build- shops. They have hardly any of the expensive gilding, which 
is the chief feature of the shrines at Amritsar and Tarn Taran, 
and the interior decoration is on a much smaller scale. The 
only other buildings that need be mentioned are the tower of 
Baba Atal, built over the tomb of the son of Hargobind the sixth 
Guru, close to the Amritsar Darbar Sahib, and the fort of 
Govindgarh, ]ust outside the city walls, which was built by 
Maharaja Raujit Singh in 1809 A.T). 

Early history. The interest of the history of this portion of the Punjab, 

the fertile central Doabs, commences with the rise of the Sikh 
religion and power. There is no mention of any important city 
like Sirhind, or seat of Government like Lahore, as having 
existed in what is now the Amritsar District, in the days of 
ancient Hindu sovereignty. It was probably under the rule of 
the Kings of Lahore, and was a purely agricultural tract, 
peopled by the progenitors of the Jats, the peasant proprietors 
of to-day. 

Origin of the Jat The real origin of the .Jat is a point which is always likely 
•^ribe. to remain in dispute. One authority. General Cunningham, 

maintains that the two tribes of Jats and Meds were the first 
Indo-Scythian conquerors of this part of Hindustan, and that 
towards the end of the second century before Christ they im- 
migrated from the country south of the Oxus, at .sometime later 
than the Macedonian invasion, the historians of which do not 
mention them as being found in the Punjab. He professes to 
have found proof of their having both been firmly established 
in Sind and the Indus valley, where the Meds migrated from 
the Upper Punjab, the tract which they first occupied. There- 
after they again spread over the Punjab. Other authorities 
look upon the Jats as having had their origin in Jesalmir and 
Eiijputana and to have gradually occupied the Punjab from 
that direction. The matter is one of purely antiquarian interest 
and need not further be alluded to hero. The commonest tra- 
dition among the people themselves is that they are of Rajput 
origin and came from the east rather than from the west. 

Muhammadan However this may he, it was in 1023 A.D. that Sult&n 
1’®'^'°^- Mahmud permanently established the Muhammadan power 

in Lahore and the Punjab. From that time, until the final 
overthrow by the Sikhs of the Muhammadan supremacy, the 
Amritsar District was attached to the suha or province of 
Lahore and was ruled by the Mughal Governor whose head- 
quarters were at that city. The district lies on the road usually 
taken by the invading Muhammadan armies, and was thus liable 
to be plundered and devastated at each incur.sion, but, as it does 
not appear to have then contained cities famous for their wealth, 
it is possible that it may have been looted and laid waste to a 
less extent than its neighbours, the invaders preferring to 
push on to Sirhind and Delhi after leaving Lahore. This may 
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partly account for the comparative absence of the extensive Chapter II- 

mounds or thehs marking the sites of deserted villages, which . 

are so often met with in districts to the west of Amritsar. History. 


From the eleventh to the end of the fifteenth century, The rise of the 
then, there is nothing to call for special notice in the history Sikhs, and appear- 
of this part of the central tract of the Punjab. It, was shortly “““ of the Gurus, 
after the middle of the fifteenth century that Nanak, the first 


Guru, the founder of the Sikh religion was born at the village 
of Talwandi in the Lahore District. His father is said to have 


been a small trader of the Khatri caste. Nanak himself early 
took to the life of a devotee, and travelled over the most of 


India, but his history is in no way specially connected with 
that of the Amritsar District. He died in a village of the 
Gurdaspur district near to that which now bears his name, in 
the year 1539, leaving behind him the writings which contain 
the exposition of the faith of the Sikhs, and a numerous band 
of disciples. Nanak was no more than a religious reformer. 
He does not appear to have claimed for himself any special 
divinity, or for his writings direct inspiration. As noticed by 
Captain Cunningham, in his history of the Sikhs, Nanak’s re- 
forms were in their immediate effect religious and moral only, 
and it is - not pi-obable that he possessed any clear views of social 
amelioration or political advancement. His name is perhaps 
most closely associated with Vairowal and Ramdas than with 
other villages in Amritsar. From the former came several 
of Guru Nanak's disciples, and the temple at Ramdas Was 
founded by Sahib Buddha, one of his immediate followers. 
The second Guru was Angad, the most trusted disciple of Nanak, 
who on Nanak’s death was acknowledged by the Sikhs as the 
teacher of the new faith. As such he continued until his death, 
in 1552, at Khadur Sahib, a large village in the south of the 
Tarn Taran tahsil, where there is a temple and a tank sacred to 
his memory, supported by a jagir from Government. Little 
is known of his ministry, and on hi.s death his mantle descend- 
ed to Amr Das, one of the most devoted of his followers. 
Amr Das is chiefly remarkable for having separated his dis- 
ciples from the Udasi sect founded by the son of Guru Nanak, 
most of whom at the present time are ascetics, pure and simple. 
The name of Amr Das is connected with the village of Goind- 
wal, close to Khadur ciihib in Tarn Taran, where he lived and 
died. Here there is a temple usually known by the name of 
the Baoli Sahib. There being no space available for a tank: 
its place is taken by a Baoli or well connected with the upper 
ground by a flight of steps, which has given its name to the 
temple. To him succeeded Ramdas, the fourth Guru, who 
obtained from the Emperor Akbar the grant of a piece of land, 
where now stands the city iJ Amritsar. Here he began to 
excavate the tank and to bui d the temple in its midst. Bnt 
he did not live to see it finished, dying seven years after he 
succeeded his father-in-law. Next came Guru Arjan. He is 
said to have made Amritsar the head-quarters of his following. 
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Chapter II. though at first he establiahed himself at Tarn Taran. He 

_ completed the digging of the tank, and a new city began to grow 

History. up round the sacred pool. iGuru Arjan was more of an ad- 
Tho rise of tte ministrator than his predecessors. They had been content to 
aBCB^of^he Girus zander about the country with a small band of disciples, preach- 
ing what of the doctrines of Nanak they happened to under- 
stand, but doing little towards the founding of a national religion. 
Of Guru Arjan it is said that he collected and arranged the writ- 
ings of his predecessors, reduced to a systematic tax the custo- 
mary offerings of his adherents, and appointed agents to collect 
these offerings wherever his followers were to be found. His 
predecessors had merely been devotees, but Guru Arjan, accord- 
ing to Cunningham, who quotes what he states to be the 
Ordinary Sikh accounts, encouraged his disciples to visit foreign 
countries and combine business with religion. He was himself 
a man of name and wealth, and is said to have ventured to 
insult Chanda Shah, a high official of the Suba of Lahore. For 
this and certain acts of political partizanship, he was thrown 
into prison by the Emperor Jehangir, as a man of dangerous 
ambition, and this confinement is said to have hastened his 
death, which occurred in A.D. 1606. 

Guru Hargovind following very different from what he found 

and lu8 BucceMors. it. Belief in the principles expounded by Nanak had been 
growing rapidly under bis direction, and under that of his son, 
Hargovind, the sixth Guru. The teaching of Guru Arjan had 
borne fruit, and the combination of secular with spiritual occupa- 
tions had done much to popularize the faith. Hargovind went 
further and became a military leader as well as a spiritual 
teacher. He had his father’s death to avenge, and it is this 
which apparently prompted him in the line he took, and neces- 
sitated his keeping up a numerous band of armed and mounted 
followers ready for any service. To again quote Captain Cunning- 
ham, “ the impulse which Guru Hargovind gave to the Sikhs, 

“ was such as to separate them a long way from all Hindu sects 
“and now the disciples were in little danger of relapsing into 
“ the limited merit or inutility of monks or mendicants.” Though 
nominally in the employ of the Muhammadan Emperor, Hargo- 
vind’s independence soon embroiled him with the authorities at 
Lahore. He is heard of as in prison at Gwalior, engaging the 
Imperial troops in fight near Amritsar and accompanying the 
Imperial camp with his followers to Kashmir. He died in A.D. 
1645, and after him came Har Rai and then Bar Kishen, both of 
whom are connected more with the Lahore District than with 
Amritsar. The ninth Guru Avas Tegh Bahadur who, with many 
of Hargovind’s followers, had taken up his abode at Baba 
Bokala, in the Amritsar tahsil, but not far from Khadur Sahib 
and Goindwal. Eleven years afterwards Tegh Bahadur who, 
like his father Hargovind, was more of a martial leader than a 
religious reformer, Avas put to death as a rebel at Delhi by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb. He left a son, then aged fifteen years, 
who became the tenth or last of the Gurus, under the name of 
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Govind Singli. He for many years remained in obscurity, from Chapter II. 
which he emerged the acknowledged leader of the Sikhs do- . — * 

daring that he had a double mission to perform, to avenge the History, 
death of his f.ither, and to free bis people from the oppressive Guru Hargorind 
bigotry of the Muhammadan rule under the Emperor Aiirangzeb. sucoessois. 

It is at this time that the Sikh community first took to itself the 
distinctive name of the Khalsa, the liberated or tlie chosen, 
people. The Giiru preached that they must surrender them- 
selves wholly to their faith, and to him as their guide, and it 
was he who prescribed the pahal, or simple initiatory ceremony, 
now performed b}’ all Sikhs ou taking up the faith. He taught 
tliem the hatred of idolatry which has also distinguished the 
orthodox Sikhs, and that adoration was alone permitted in the 
case of the sacred book, and to his teaching is dne the practice 
of wearing the hair unshorn, the taking of the surname Singh, 
and the use of ornaments of steel. But so long as the power of 
the Emperor Am a ngzeb remained unbroken, the Giiru could 
do little towards the fulfilment of bis mission. A force was sent 
against him which dispersed his followers and compelled him io 
fly from Anandpur (in the Hoshilirpur District), where he had 
established himself, to the wastes of Bhatinda. But his 
opportunity came ou the death of Auraugzeb in A. D. 1707. 

Govind fSingli asseinliled his forces, and marched again towards 
the Sutlej, during the disturbed times which succeeded the 
Emperor’s death, and might have done much to establish the 
name of the Khalsa, but be was assassinated in the following 
ye.ar 1708 A. D. at Naderh on the banks of the Godaveri. 

He was succeeded by the Bairagi Banda, bis favourite dis- Situation of the 
ciple, round whom the Sikhs again gathered. B.anda established Qf'ihe'tenth Gdro*** 
himself at Gurdaspur, an'l for a time held his own against the 
Muhammadan forces, but was finally overcome by Abdul Samaud 
Khan, the Governor of Kashmir, and being taken prisoner, was 
tortured and pur to death at Delhi in the year 171t3 D. 

The situation of the Sikhs at the death of the fanatic 
Banda is thus summed up by Cuningham (page 9oi : •'■'After 
“ the death of Banda au active persecution was kept up against 
" the Sikhs whos<=i losses in battle had been great and depress- 
“ ing. All who could be seized had to suffer death or to renounce 
“ their faith. A price indeed w^as put upon their heads, and so 
" vigorously were the measures of prudence, or of vengeance, 

“ followed up, that many conformed to Hinduism ; others 
"abandoned the outward sign of their belief, and the more 
"sincere had to seek a refuge among the recesses of the hills or 
" in the woods to the south of the tiutlej. The Sikhs were 
‘‘ scarcely again heard of in history for the period of a gener- 
B ation. 

" Thus, at the end of two centuries, had the Sikh faith be- 
" come established as a prevailing sentiment, and guiding prin- 
“ ciple, to work its way in the world. Nanak disengaged his 
" little society of worshippers from Hindu idolatry and Mnham- 
“ madan superstition, and placed them free on a broad basis of 
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“ religious and moral purity. Amr Das preserved the infant 
“ community from declining into a sect of quietists or ascetics ; 

“ Arjan gave his increasing followers a written rule of conduct 
“ and a civil organization ; Hargovind added the use of arms 
“ and a military system ; and Govind Singh bestowed upon them 
“ a distinct political existence and inspired them with the desire 
“ of being socially free and nationally independent. 

In 1737 Baji Rao, the Mahratta Peshwa, appeared in arms 
before Delhi, and two years later came the invasion of the 
Punjab by Nadir Shah. The Sikhs seized the opportunity of 
their hereditary enemies being in diflBculties, and, collecting in 
small bands, plundered the stragglers of the Persian army and 
the wealthy inhabitants of the larger towns. But they had no 
recognized leader, and, when the invaders had retired, the Sikhs 
were easily put down by Zakari^’a Khan, the Viceroy of Lahore. 
But now they began to visit Amritsar openly, instead of in 
secrecy and disguise, to make their devotions at the temple. 
Nadir Shah was assassinated in A. D. 1747, and his place was 
taken by Ahmad Shah, Abdali, who in the same year entered 
the Punjab at the head of an army and put to flight the new 
Governor of Lahore, Shahnewaz Khan. But he got no further 
than Sirhind and was forced to retire, and Mir Manu assumed 
the Yiceroyalty at Lahore. The Sikhs who had thrown up a 
fort at Amritsar, which they called Ram Rauni, at once began 
to give him trouble. But they were suppressed without diflB- 
culty and their fort was taken. Then followed the second in- 
vasion of Ahmad Shah, which was again the signal for a rising 
of the Sikhs, who possessed themselves of the country round 
Amritsar only to be again defeated by Adina Beg, who was 
acting under the orders of the Governor Mir Manu. At this time 
we hear of Sikh leaders coming into prominence, among them 
Jassa Singh, Kalal, and Jassa Singh, carpenter, who restored the 
R:1ra Rauni at Amritsar. It was again however demolished by 
Prince Timur who was sent from Delhi to disperse the insurgent 
Sikhs, the buildings were levelled to the ground and thrown into 
the sacred tank. This last insult inspired the Sikhs to fresh 
exertions, and gathering under Jassa Singh, Kalal, they attacked 
and took Lahore. The Muhammadans called in the aid of the 
Mahrattas, the Afghan garrison left by Ahmad Shah were 
driven out, and the Sikhs evacuated Lahore. A period of 
anarchy followed, leading to the return of Ahmad Shah, and the 
total overthrow of the Mahratta power in Northern India at 
Panipat in A.D. 1761. Lahore remained in possession of the 
Afghans, for the Delhi dynasty was on the wane, but they had 
to settle with the Sikhs, who continued in revolt against what- 
ever was the constituted Government. Some successes were 
gained by the Sikhs, and the army of the Khalsa assembled at 
Amritsar, and again performed their ablutions at the sacred 
pool. But a disaster greater than any they had experienced 
since the overthrow of Banda was at hand. Ahmad Shah re- 
turned to the support of his lieutenants, and in 1762, overtak- 
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iner the Sikhs at Ludhiana, utterly defeated them in an action Chapter II. 

which is still referred to as the gulu gha.ra or the great defeat. . 

On his way back, Ahmad Shah passed by Amritsar, where he History, 
razed the restored temple to the ground, and polluted the sacred Onraoi invaaions. 
pool by the slaughter of kine. ' 

But this was the last occasion on which the temple was iu- Partition of terri- 
terfered with. It was again re-built in 1764 and year Ly year 
the Khtilsa, gaining strength, met at the sacred tank at the 
. festival of the Dewali. The Sikhs now began to be divided 

among themselves, and broke up into rival confederacies or 
misls, several of which had their head-quarters in the Amritsar 
District and drew their forces from the hardy Jat peasantry, 
which during the troubled times of the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, had held their own in the district. The misls 
chiefly connected with Amritsar were the Ranghis, the Eara- 
gharias, the Ahluwalias and the Kaneyas. Of these the 
Banghis were the first to rise into prominent notice. Their 
country extended north from their strongholds at Lahore and 
Amritsar, to the river Jlielum and then down its banks. The 
Kaneyas were supreme between Amritsar and the hills, and the 
Ahluwalias in the Jullandur Dodb, whence they often spread into 
the Manjha, as the country now comprised in the Tarn Taran and 
K'asur tahsils came to be called. The Eamgharias held part 
of the plains lying to the south of the Sutlej, and were also 
powerful in part of the Gurdaspur District. They took their 
name from the fort of Ram Rauni, already mentioned as having 
been established to guard the sacred temple at Amritsar, and 
which was re-named Kamgnrh or the fort of God, by Jassa Singh, 
the carpenter. To this day the Sikh carpenter loves to describe 
himself, not as a tarkhdn, but as a Ramgarhia, and though they 
form a distinct caste, they possess all the good qualities and 
martial spirit of the Sikh Jets. Mention must also be made of 
the Akalis, a band of warlike fanatics who constituted themselves 
the armed guardians of the Amritsar temple, and devoted their 
spare time to plundering their w-eaker neighbours with much 
' impartiality. They adopted arms as their profession, and sub- 

sequently under Maharaja Ranjit Hingh they formed a pro- 
minent part of the Kikh army, though welt known for their 
unruly character and impatience of control. 

It would be tedious to trace in detail the fortunes of the of Mahiraja 

i different misls, nor have their rise and fall any special connoc- Smgh. 

tion with the history of Amritsar. The power of the Bhangfs 
under Jhanda Singh, soon received a check from the Kaneyas 
led by Jai Singh, and their allies the Sukar Chakias, whose 
chief was Charat Singh, grandfather of the great Maharaja. 

But they still held Lahore and Amritsar, and after this are 
heard of more in the direction of Mooltan than elsewhere. 

Next the Kaneyas and the AhlnwMias combined, and forced 
the Ramgarhias to retire from their possessions near the Sutlej 
( and retreat towards Hissar. Maha Singh had by this time 

; taken the lead of the Sukar Chakias, and was taken under the 

I 
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protection of Jai Singb, Kaiieya, but shortly separated from 
them and allied himself with the Ramgarliias with whose help 
he defeated the Kaneyds. Thereon the liamgarhias regained 


^*^***^^ their possessions along the Sntlej. We next hear of a second 
“H i“S • alliance between the Kaneyas and the Sukar Ohakias, this 
time of a more lasting character. Maha Singh was dead, bat 
had been succeeded by his son Eanjit Singh, who cemented 
the alliance by marrying the daughter of Mai Sada Kour, the 
widowed daughter-in-la^v of Jai Singh, Kaneya. This union 
laid the foundation of the power of Ranjit Singh, for the 
Kaneyas, under the able leadership of Mai Sadakour, were the 
most powerful confederacy of that time. In 1801 he seized 
Lahore from the Bhangis, who had then no leader of any note, 
and made it his capital. He strengthened his pchtioii by a 
friendjly alliance with Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia, whom he met 
at Tarn Taran, and with whom he exchanged turbans in token 
of eternal friendship. He then forced the Bhougis to retire 
from Amritsar, and, step by step, overcoming all opposition 
from the remnants of the other minis, gradaally established the 
kingdom of Lahore. 


The conditioD of Amritsar was the place where Ranjit Singh met Sir. 
nnder^»Sikb Metcalfe, in 1800, and where he signed the treaty by which ho wms 

acknowledged by the British as the ruler of those provinces 
which he held at the time Ci.s-Sutlej, and undertook on his part 
n A to extend his dominions further in the direction of the pro- 
tected Cis-Sutlej States. In this treaty wo find him styled the 
Raja of Lahore. In the same year he completed the building of a 
fort at Amritsar, which was named Gobindgarh. From this time 
forward he gradually coii.solidated his power, and made himself 
absolute in the Punjab. In the words of Captain Cuiiingham, 
Ranjit Singh '• took from the land as much as it could readily 
“ yield, and he took from merchants as much as they cou.d 
profitably give ; he put down open marauding : the Sikh 
“ peasantry enjoyed a light asse.ssment ; iio local officer dared 
“ to oppre.^s a member of the Khalsa ; and if elsewhere the 
“ farmers of the revenue were resisted in their tyrannical pro- 
“ ceedings, they were more likely to he changed than to be 
supported by battalions.” The above description is only 
partly true. According to our ideas the assessment was by no 
means light. But it wa^ often paid in kind and doubtless 
there were ways of evading the exactions of the farmers of 
revenue from time to time. And there were drawbacks in the 
shape of indvia by which the headmen often benefitted. 

Mr. Ibbetson, in his Census Report of 1881, gives a somewhat 
different version from Captain Cuuingham, regarding the Sikh 
rule in the central districts of the province. He writes : “ In the 
“ centre and south-west the Sikh rule was stronger and more 
“ equitable. In the earlier days, indeed, previous to, and during 
“ the growth of the misls it was nothing better than an organiz- 
“ ed system of massacre and pillage. But as the Sikhs grew 
" into a people, and a iialional spirit developed, self interest, if 
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*' notliing liiglitTj prompted fi more moderate goverument. Still 
“ the SikL population were soldiers almost to a man, and tlieir 
“ one object was to wring from tbe lliiidu and Muliammadan cul- 
“ tivators the utmost farthiiur that could be extorted, without 
“ compelling them to abandon their fields. The Kajpiit, especially, 
who had refused to join the rank.s of an organization in which 
“ his high caste was disregarded, was the peculiar object of their 
“ hatred and oppres.siou. Not to he for them was to he against 
“ them, and all who had any pretensions to wealth and intluenoo 
“ were mercilessly crushed. 'I'hey promoted and extended ciil- 
“ tivatiou as far as was pwssible, under a system which held forth 
“ the minimum of inducement to the cultivator, but they acknow- 
“ ledged notliing higher than the lin.sbandman, they respected 
“ no rights and they recognized no property where such respect 
“ or such recognition coufiicted with their pecuniary interest, 
“ and ho who ivas not a Sikh, and therefore a soldier, was only 
“ valuB^'le in so far as he could be utilized as a paver of reveuiio 
The district was divided into tahiqns each with it.s separate 
Governor or A'n'rdn'r who paid a fixed amount into tho Treasury at 
Lahore and took from the people as much as he safely could. 

The original taliojas were as follows ; — 

Pcrgmia [or Tahsil) Amrittar. 

Jandiiila, Batdla, Sufhin'ii, Bonddla and 3Io.htnlikot. — Com- 
prise all the southern half of the tahsil. Were acquir- 
ed and lield by the Ahiuwiilia Sardars Jassa C'ingh 
and Fftteli Siugli, Maharaja Ilanjit; Singh seized the 
tract about the year fiambat. 1882. 

Mdttewal . — On the Gtirdaspur herder ; was held by the 
llauigarhia Sardars and escheated to the 31aharajain 
1872 Sambat. 

Chaiidnda . — A part of tlie^Kaueya estate; seized by the 
ilaiiaraja, fw'in Mih SadaKour and granted to Prince 
Slier Singh in jagir. 

Mojithi'. — Belonged to Snrdjir ilial Singh, Gil. 

Amritsar. — priginaily belonged to tho Sardars of different 
clans, the Bhangi, the Kimgarhia, the Kaueya and 
tho Sauriumvahi ; from them tho Maharaja, gradually 
seized the tract about 180‘J. 

Gilwali. — Formed part of the estate of the Kaiieya Sardars. 
Was held in jagir 1 y the brutlier'’s sou of alai Sada 
Kour, Sardiir Gurdit Singh. 

Fergana {or 'fah^ih I'arn Tdran. 

Jehtldbad, Vairoivdl, h ilahniad Khan. — Belonged to 
tho Ahluwalia Sard;'. .< in the same way as tuluqa 
J and 1 ala above. Were managed under the Ma- 
haraja by Sardar Lohua Singh, Majithia, and Misr 
Sahib Dial. 
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SiThdli. — Also managed by Sardar Lehna Singb, under 
the Maharaja. 

I'arn Taran . — Belonged to the Bliangis, afterwards to 
the KhanwMa Sardars Dal Singh and Fatteh Singh. 

Khdpar Kheri. — Belonged to the Singhpuvia Sardars. 
Now partly included in tahsil Amritsar. 

Pergana Souridn (now Tu/isil Ajndla) , 

SoUrinn, Jdgdeo. — Belonged to Sardar ' Jodh Singh o£ 
Sourian. Taken by Maharaja Ranjit Singhin 1891 
Sambat. 

Chhina. — Belonged to Sardar Kami Singh of Uhhina, 
whose family still holds a jagir in this vicinity. 

Sainam. — Originally belonged to Sardtir Dewnn Singh 
of Saiusra. Afterwards received in jagir by the 
Sindhauwalia Sardars from Maharaja Kanjib Singb. 

Thoha . — Formed part of the estate of the Kaneya Sardars’ 
and was included in the ilaqua of Chattargarh. 

Panjgirdin. — A part of the Kaneya estate ; afterwards 
came into the possession of the Sindhfiir.valia Sardars, 

Chaviyari. — Was seized by Ndr Singh of Cbamyari, 
whose descendants still hold a jagir there. 

Ghoncwdla. — Originally belonged to Sardar Jodh Singh 
Saurianwala, and afterwards came into the posses- 
sion of Sardar Nar Singh of Ohamyari. 

Karidl . — Part of the possession of Sardar Jodh Singh of 
Saurian. 

Amritsar from the During the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the city of 

death of the Ma- Amritsar increased in importance, and took its place as the 
hsraja Ranjit Sm^h capital of the Sikhs, and was frequently visited by the 

the British. Maharaja, it ivas tiiere tiiat he received the Oovernor-breneral, 

Lord Auckland, before the first Afghan war, undertaken to seat 
Shah Suja on the throne. Many of the leading men at the Court 
of Lahore were intimately connected with the district, such as 
Sardar Lehna Singh of Majithia, the Sindhiinwalia chiefs (who 
belonged to the same family as the Maharaja) and Sardar Sham 
Singh of Atari, whose daughter was in 1837 married to the 
grandson of the Maharaja. Ranjit Singh died on the 27th Jane 
1839 and was succeeded by his son Maharaja Kharak Singh, 
who died in the following year. Then followed the short reign 
of Nao Nihal Singh, and the .succession of Sher Singb, who 
again was murdered in 1843, when the young Prince Dhalip 
Singh took Ids place and was proclaimed Maharaja. None of 
the events of the first Sikh war took place in Amritsar, the 
scene of them being entirely on the left bank of the Sutlej. 
Thereafter the British troops crossed the Sntlej and occupied 
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Lahore, withdrawing in March 184li, when arrangements for Chapter li- 
the govermnent of the couiitry had been made, and the 
treaties signed. It was agreed that tliere should be perpetual ilistory- 
peace and friendship between the lititish Government on the 
one part, and Maharaja Dhalip Singh on the other. The Ilanj^r Sin^h 
Julliindur Dofib was ceded by the Lahore Darbar to tlie Briti.sli up to anneiation by 
and the greater part of the troops withdrew from the Bari Doab, tbe BritisU. 
leaving only sufficient to act as a guard to the Resident appoint- 
ed to the Court at Lahore, and for the protection of the 
Maharaja. Of the eight members of the Council of Regency three 
were drawn from the most powerful families of the Amritsar 
District, the Sindlianwalia, Majithia and Atariwala. A fourth 
was 8ardar Attar Singh of Kiila, a village just outside Amritsar 
city. Peace lasted til! 1 848, when the Sikh rebellion, headed 
by two of the fSardars of Atari, took place, the chief result of 
which was that the Governor-General found himself forced to 
annex the rest of the Punjab. 

From the beginning of 1849 dates the existence of Amritsar Formation of the 
as a district. Mr. L. Saunders took charge in April of that d'stnct aml^^altera- 
year, as Deputy Commissioner. As at first formed, the district 
contained four tahsils, Ararit.sar, Tarn Taraii, Ajnala and Raya 
(or Niirowal). The la.st, nliich is separated by the river Ravi 
from the rest of Amritsar, was transferred to the Sialkot 
District iu 1807. At the same time the Bauila tahsil was added 
to the Amritsar District from Gtirdaspur, but the arrangement 
was found to be iueouvenient, and was objected to by the 
people. It was restored to Gurdaspur in 1809, or two years 
later. 

The boundaries of the three remaining tahsils have not 
always been as they now are. 

Up to 1854 the villages immediately surrounding Atriri were 
included iu the L.aliore District, and they were only added to 
Amritsar during tlie first regular settlenieut of 1852. The south 
of what is rtow the Amritsar tah.sil, corresponding roughly 
with the Sikh taluqas of Sathiiila and Batfila, belonged to Tarn 
Taran, while at the north end of the tahsil there are groups of 
villages, now counted as in Ajnala and Tarn Ttiran, which up to 
1854 were includeil in Amritsar. To straighten the tabs'll 
bouudarie.s, which were very straggling and inconvenient, and 
to bring all the Grand Trunk Road below Amritsar city into the 
Amritsar tahsil, various transfer.s of villages were made, but 
the.se were all made before 1854, and since that <late the limits 
of the three tahsils which now form the district have re- 
maiued the same. From 1849 to 1859 the district formed part 
of the Division controlled by the Commis-sioner of Lahore. In 
that year a new Division was formed having its head-quarters 
at Amritsar, and including the districts of Sialkot, Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur. This arrangement continued until November 1884, 
when the Punjab Commission was reorganized and the Commis- 
sionerships were reduced from ten to six. This threw Amritsar 
and Gar^spur into the Lahore Division, Sialkot being added 
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to that of Hiiwalpindi. Since 1884 Amritsar lias ceased to be 
tile cold weatlier head-quarters of a Coinraissioner. 

The following account of the events of 18-57, so far as 
they concern the Anirit.sar District, is taken from the Punjab 
Mutiny Report, and is reprinted rerbatiia from the last edition 
of the Gazetteer. 

The which gives it.s name tp the Amritsar District is 
the principal mart in the Punjab. It is commanded by the 
celebrated fortress of Govindgnrh, It is to the Sikh what the 
Isle of Mona was to the Briton of Julius Ca,\=ar’s day ; what 
Mecca is to the Muhammadan and Pieimres to the Hindti. On 
Amritsar, as the pivot, might ho said to tnni the loyalty of the 
Klialsa. Did it fail us, the Sikh might be expected to rebel ; 
did it stand firm, their attachment to us wa.s secure. It was a 
source of much uneasiness that the stronghold was occupied by 
a detachment of the 5tlth Native Infantry with only 70 Euro- 
pean Artillery men. Captain Lawrence, Captain of Police, and 
ilr. Uoberts, Commis.sioner, drove over, on the 113 th May, im- 
mediately after the disarming at Meean Meer, to arrange for 
its safety. On their rotuni to Lahore th.e following day, they 
repre.sented to Brigadier Corbett the emergent ueces.sity for 
pusliing a body of Eiirojieau foot into it. He instantly com- 
plied, and, notwithstanding tlio alarming events of that day 
as narrated above, balf a company of the 81st Foot was run 
across the same night in ekkns-, or native one-horse gigs. It 
entered Goviiidgarli peaceably hy dawn of the 15th. 

7’he 69t]i still roinaincil in the loit, but, u.s soon as Euro" 
peans were available, the latter took their place. The ohrli was 
disarmed by Brigadier-Cieneral Nicholson, commanding the 
movable column, on the 9th July. As soon as the outbre.ak 
occurred, one of the first measure.s adopted by Mr. Cooper, 
Deputy Commissioner, was tu provision this fortress. It was 
rapidly and thoroughly effected without exciting any particular 
notice, and the fort then became cne of our trusty bulwarks, 
which it had not liitberto been. Mr. MacNaghteu, Assistant 
Commissioner, at the same time went out on the Lahore road to 
rai.se the country (a part of the Miinjha) against any deserters 
who might come by. Upwards were offered for any sejjoy who 
had deserted ; the smothered martial spirit of the people tvaa 
kindled into a flame ; escape for a de-serto” was liopeless, for 
every village became to liim as a nest of Iiornets. The temper 
of the people was one great cuuso of the acliievement which has 
made the Amritsar District famous in the annals of 1857. 

On the 31st July a large body of disarmed .sepoys appeared 
on the left bank of rbe Uavi, near Balghat, asking for inform- 
ation as to the fords. The peonlo’s most curious attention ’was 
aroused. They amused the sepoys for a few hours with various 
pretences, while runners hastened away to the neighbonrincr 
lahail of Ajnala and even on to Amritsar. Prem N^th, TahsilMr 
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of Ajnsla, quickly brought down every available policeman he 
had, and it was found that these men were the 2Cth Native In- 
fantry who had mutinied the previous day at Lahore, and after 
committing four murders, had travelled across country, off the 
main lines of communication, 40 miles in 19 hours. A fight en- 
sued : 150 men fell under the resolution of the villagers and 
police. By 4 p.m. Mr. Cooper arrived with about 80 horse accom- 
panied by Sardar Jodh Singh, Extra Assistant, an old Sikh 
chieftain. The mutineers had escaped by a ford to an island in 
midstream. They were captured and executed next morning, 45 
having died during the night from fatigue and exhaustion. Our 
critical position at this time justified the awful punishment of 
these mutineers, 237 in number. About 42 subsequently 
captured were sent back to Lahore, and there, by sentence 
of court-martial, blown from guns in presence of the whole 
brigade. 

Many Sikhs, however, on service with their regiments in the 
North-Western Provinces, failed their country and their ma.sters. 
Many W'ere drawn into the vortex of revolt, and after the fall of 
Delhi tried to steal home. A close search was made for them. 
W hen the regiments to which they belonged had murdered their 
ofiBcers the men wore executed, fn other cases they were punish- 
ed by different terms of imprisonment. This operation was carried 
on, more or less, throughout the Punjab, but it is here noticed 
as many of them had tlieir homes in this district. The usual 
amount of disaffection was found amongst the Hindustanis in 
this district, and the same precautions were adopted as else- 
where in regard to their letters, stoppage of the ferries, and the 
expulsion of vagrants and emissaries from Delhi. Mr. 
Aitchison, Assistant Corami.ssioner, was despatched on two occa- 
sions into the interior to guard a river or to give confidence to a 
subdivision, and Mr. Cooper himself for many weeks remained 
out on patrol duty every night until past raidiiiglit. Captain 
Parkins, Assist.nnt Comiuis.sioner, had charge of the recruiting 
department, and Mr. MacNagJiten, Assistant Commissioner, 
shewed considerable courage in the apprehension of an incendiary 
named Bhai Maharaj Singh and in his voluntary expedition to 
Atari on May 14th to raise the country. Hero he was willingly 
seconded by DiwanNarain Singh the agent of Sardar Khan Singh, 
Atariwala. A sepoy and a native doctor of the 35th Native 
Infantry were hung at different times for seditious language. 
The executions produced a marked cltange in the demeanour 
of the people, and the raor.al effect of tlie presence of General 
Nicholson’s movable column at different periods, aggregating 
about a mouth, was great. It might have been expected that 
the subscription to the six per cent, loan from the wealthy 
cities of Amritsar and Lahore, would have been large. The 
opposite was the case. Their contributions were inappreciable. 
Men worth half a orore of rupees offered a subscription of 
Rs. 1,000, and others on the same scale. Their niggard distrust 
of our Government spoke very unfavorably for their loyalty, and 
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Chapter II. was in strong contrast with tha eager co-operation of the rural 

HiW P-P"'"*””- 

The scarcity of Since the mutiny the history of the district has been 
isee S id 1869. absolutely uneventful. The only occurrences out of the com- 
mon were the failure of the monsoon rains in 1808 and 1869 
and the fanatical proceedings of the Kuka sect shortly after in 
1872. Much distress was caused in the upland tracts to the 
south of the district by the failure of rain in these two seasons, 
particularly among the menial classes. The presence of the 
city increased the difficulties of the district, for its reputed 
wealth made it the centre to which distressed persons were 
attracted both from British and foreign territory, and there 
were at one time many thousand immigrants in the city and its 
neighbourhood, subsisting wholly upon charity. Belief works 
were started in the district on which labour was paid for at 
famine rates, such as roads from Tarn Taran to Jandiala, 
Vairowal, and Hari-ki-glu\t, and from the city to Ajndla. 
Houses from which the poor might be fed were started iu 
Amritsar city and at the tahsils, and the work of filling iu the 
great ditch from which the materials for the ramparts had been 
excavated, and which was a fruitful source of disease, were 
begun. Nearly 3,000 labourers a day were employed on this 
work alone. The works were brought to a close in April 1809, 
after the rain had removed the chief fear of famine, but had to be 
re-opened in August when the usual rains again failed. This 
time the Ahluwalia Dhab, a morass in the centre of the city, 
was taken up and from first to last nearly a lakh of labourers 
were employed on filling it up. The price of wheat rose to 
•J-i sers for the rupee. At the time it was remarked that the 
danger of high prices and railway communications might tend to 
denude the district of stocks, and leave a tract naturally rich and 
self-supporting in a bad way when famine comes. But it was 
overlooked that this same railway communication facilitated 
export to tracts which needed a replenishment of their food 
stocks more urgently than Amritsar. Amritsar may now suffer 
from scarcity, which may react on the cattle on which so much 
depends, but it is not likely with its present advantages to over 
suffer from actual famine. Some idea of its development of 
recent years may be gathered from Table No. If which gives 
some of the leading statistics for the last five years. This table 
would have better served the purpose iu view had it given 
similar figures for quinquennial periods since annexation, but 
the absence of any Settlement Keport during the last forty 
years makes it almost impossible to compile such a table without 
leaving so many blanks as to render it of little use. 


Detailed list of The following table gives the names of the Deputy Corn- 
officers who have missioners who have held charge of the district since an- 
held charge of Am- uexation 
ntear District since 

1319. 
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Officers. 


From 


Officers. 


L. Saunders ... 

J. Dennisou 

T. H. Cooper 

A. J. Farrington 
G. Lewin 

T. W. Smyth 

G, Lewin 

D. G. Barkley 

G. Lewin 

Major H. B. Urmston 

L. Griffin 

D. Fitzpatrick 

W. Coldstream 
F. M. Birch 
J. W. Gardiner 
F. M. Birch 

C. H. Hall 

C. H. Marshall 

C. H. Hall 

J. A. Montgomery . . 

J. W. Smyth 

C.H. Hall 

W. Coldstream 
C.H. Hall 


2nth April ISIO. 
Ij-t January 
1S.53. 

l.vt August 1853. ' 
2.5th April 1861). | 

1st June 1 m66. | 

11th June 1807. ; 

2.5th July 1867. ' 

1.5th August 1867. ' 
24th 0 c t o b e r 
1867. 

0th December 
1867. 

Ist August 1868. 
14th November 
1863. 

15th March 1869. 
16th March 18^59. ' 
l.'^t Augu-^t 18<>9. I 
and September | 
1870. 1 

1st August 1871. I 
17tb January , 
1872. 

1.3th April 18/2. 
28th May 1872. i 
30th May 1872. I 
11th September, 

1872. I 
3rd March 1873, i 
22nd October 

1873. 


W. P. Woodward ... 
J. W. Gardiner 
W. Young 
J. W. Gardiner 

C. R. Hawkins 

J. D. Tremlett 

C. R. Hawkins ... 

R. Clarke 

J. W. Gardiner 
C. R. H.xwkms . . 

G. Kuo.v 

C. F. Massy .. 

(’. R. Hawkms 
R. Utlny 

R. M. L.ang 

J. Rennie 

R. M. Lang 

J. A. Grant 

R. M. L.ang 

J. A. Grant 

R. M. Lang 

J. A. Grant .. 


T. W. Smyth ... 
C. McNeile 
T. W, Smyth ... 
C. H. Hall 

C. R. Hawkins 
C. H. Hall 
J. D, Tremlett 


17ch April 1871. 
31&t August 1874. 
Ibt October 1874. 
2nd November 
1»74. ; 

Sth .func 1870. 
21sc October 1876. 
14Ch March 1877. | 


R. M. Lang 

F. P. Y'oung 

C. F. Mas.sy 

J. A. Grant 

A. Harn.son 

R. M. I>ang ... 

(Still m charge). 



From 


ISth July 1877. 
20th July 1877. 
3td Jaiiuar3'l878. 
1st F e b r u a r y 
1878. 

12th September 
1878. 

15th November 

1878. 

3 r d February 

1879. 

2iul August 1881. 
4th January 1882, 
2nd March l8cS2. 
22nd March Im. 83, 
10th June 18-84. 
2nd Octolier lN8t, 
12th November 
1884 . 

14th January 

1880 . 

6th Septemlxir 
1886. 

Sth October 1886, 
3rd Septciu)>er 
1888. 

18th Uciol>er 188)9, 

16th September 

1889. 

10th October 1889. 
3rd September 

1890. 

22iid October 
189t). 

1st Apnl 1891. 
15th October 
1892. 

7th March 1893. 
Sth March 1803. 
3rd Apnl 1893. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.— STATISTICAL. 

Table No. V gives scpai-ate statistics for eacli tahsil, and 
for tlie wliolo district, of the distribution of population over 
towns and villages, over area, and among houses and families; 
while the number of Louses in tho towns of each tahsil is 
as under : — 

Tahsil Amritsar ... ... ... 28,987 

Tahsil Tarn Tarau 1,491 


30,478 


Thero are no towns in Ajnala. The statistics for the district, 
as a whole, give the following figures. It may bo noted that 
the word “village” is used here in the popular senso of a 
collectiuu of inhabited houses, aud not in the sense of a 
mah'il, or estate separately asse.ssed to laud revenue. Further 
information will be found in Chapter I of the Census Eeport 
of 1S91. 


Percentajft? of total population who live iu villages 


Average rural population per village 
Average total population per village and to-vvn 
Number of villages per lOU square miles 
Number of villages per square mile 
Number of square miles per village 

^ Total area ... 

^ ' population per sqnare ] Culiivatecl ar. 


/ Cultivated and, cul- 
\ turabic area. 


Number of resident families per occupied house 
Number of persons per occupied house 
Number of persons per resident family 


( Persons 


88 85 

< Males 


8319 

(, Females 


8-164, 



773 

., ,,, 


917 



69 

,, ,,, 


•6 



1-6 

( Total 


637 

it Rural 


534 

J Total 


823 

(. Rural 


690 

S Total 


726 

j Rural 


809 

( Villages 


1-77 

i Towns 


1-35 

f Villages 


830 

Towns 


5-26 

( Villages 


4-70 

^ Towns 


3-80 


The whole province contains 123 tahsils. Among these, 
in the matter of den.sity of rural population, the Amritsar 
tahsil stands seventh, Ajnala eighth, and Tarn Taran 
thirteenth. Tho rural pupulation per square mile of cultivated 
area iu the district Las increased from 589 souls iu 1881 to 
690 iu 1891. 
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Table No, VI shows tiie districts and principal States Chapter III, A. 

with which Amritsar has exchanged population, and the 

number of migrants in each direction. Further details will be Statistical, 
fouud at page Isxvi et seq. of the Census Keport for 1891, Migration and 
and the subject is discussed at length in Chapter X of f hat popu- 

report. The total number of residents born out of the district 
is 131,6.32, the proportion of the sexes among these being 
roughly 8 women to 5 men. The total number of residents of 
other Punjab districts born in the Amritsar district is 118,149, 
of which total about per cent, are women. 

The figures below show the general distribution of the 
population by birth-place : — 


PKOrOBTlON PSB Mtlle OF BKSlDBaT POPCLAriOX. 


Born in 

Tliiral pnpnla* 

1 lion ipusona). 

i 

I Urban popula- 
Uiun ipfcrsousj. 

1 " 
1 Males. 

1 

•jtiil j-opiitufivn 

Females, | 

Persons. 

The district 

... ^’'’5 

7(52 ; 


1 

HI!) ; 

’<r>7 

The province ... 

... ' 

1 1*U 


oy.3 ' 


India 

.. f 

OiMi 

l.GCO 

l.'i'O ■ 


Asift 

... ! 

i 


l.'KW 

1 l.UCU 1 

1 



The attractive influence of a great centre of commerce is 
at once apparent in the figures, tor while 89 per cent, of tlie 
rural population is indigenous, no less than 24 per cent, of the 
people of the town were born out of the district, and about 
8 per cent, beyond the limits of the province ; four per mille 
come from outside India, of which one-half are from Asiatic 
countries. Amritsar is one of the most thickly-peopled 
districts of the province, it is profusely irrigated from the 
Bari Doab Canal, and has on ins borders the submontane 
districts of Julluudur, where the den.sity is greater, and of 
Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur and Sialkot, where the density is 
almost as great as in Amritsar itself. 

From these districts it takes population as well as from 
Lahore and Ferozepore, but to the two latter it gives far more 
than it takes. In the latter category may be placed Mooltan 
and Montgomery, where inundation canals, lately constructed, 
have attracted cultivators from the more congested districts. 
Of the remaining twenty-two districts, the immigrants into 
Amritsar are in excess in ten, and the emigrants out of 
Amritsar, in twelve. The migration to and from the neigh* 
bouring districts is mainly reciprocal in type, and is due to 
the exogamous customs of the Hindu Jats of the Central 
Punjab. The emigration from Amritsar to the frontier districts 
is probably temporary to a great extent, the figures being 
swelled by the inclusion of the Sikh sepoys in the frontier 
regiments, and the same is the case with Eawalpindi. There 
were, in 1891, present in Amritsar 3,818 persons who were 
bom ia Kashmir against 8,718 in 1881. This falling o£E is 
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Chapter III, A- probably due partly to the decay in the shawl trade of 
“ — ; Amritsar and partly to the fact that in 1881 the Kashmiri 

btatisticai. population was still swelled by the presence of refugees driven 
f ° scarcity of 1878. The migration into 

lation!^ ° and from the Kapurthala State is almost entirely reciprocal, 
and the figures nearly balance each other. It is certain that 
at next census the number of persons horn in Amritsar who 
will be enumerated in J hang and Gujranwala, will be largely 
increased, owing to the drafting off of peasant settlers to the 
Government waste lands on the newly opened Chenab Canal, 
but in 1891 the immigrant.s from these two districts -were still 
in excess of the emigrants to them. 


The following remarks on the migration to and from 
Amritsar are taken from the Census Report of 1891, though 
slight verbal adaptations have been made to render them 
applicable to Amritsar alone : 


“ The migration figures throw some light on certain matters 
“ of administrative importance in connection with the crowded 
“ districts of the submontane. It lias been noticed (in the 
“ report) how these districts, already known to bo densely pack- 
“ cd in 1831, have been increasing in population at an abnormal 
" rate ; and our returns show that the density of the population, 
“ in these fertile districts, has been no bar to immigration and 
“ no very marked incentive to emigration. We find that the 
. ■ . - “ emigration and immigration 


Year. 

Imniiirranl'? 
from Irt [ninci* 
[Ul di^tricc^. 

L , ^ for Anmtsar, recorded at 

the the two censuses, compares 

as ill the margin. In 

15S1 

IbUl 

95, 1 

other words, the immigra- 
‘- tiiin from these 16 districts 

1,09,»U3 

i.u.nn “ Amritsar has increased 


- ^ r <' by 15 per cent., while the 

“ emigration has been 16 per cent, or almost the same. It is 
“ worth while, too, to notice the large excess of females among 
“ the immigrants into Amritsar, as compared with the excess 
“ of females among the emigrants from that district. It is 
“ noteworthy too, that the proportion of female emigrants 
“ to female immigrants is markedly decreasing, while the 
“ proportion of male emigrants to male immigrants is increas- 
“ mg. The figures imply that tliere is a vacuum in the 
“ female population of these districts which requires special 
“ female immigration to fill it up.” The inference drawn by 
the Superintendent of Census Operations was, that a part of 
the excess of males over females in the central districts must 
be due to a larger female death-rate, and that this was again 
partly traceable to the notorious fact that neglect of infant 
female life is common in those districts. 

Increase and de- The figures given below show the population of the 
otonBo of population, district as it stood at the fouV enumerations of 1855, 1868, 
1881 and 1891 
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1 (> 9 * 4 S ! 

122 


107*20 

lori'oO 

loo 

gglisuionisai 

111*13 ! 

1 

IIO'OO 

Ul*bS 

112 


The figures of ISo.j anti ISCSare those returned for the 
tahsils now included in the Amritsar district, hut as they then 
stood, no adjustment for minor changes of boundary being 
possible. Nor are details of sex for 1355, for the district as at 
present constituted, fortbeomiug. It will be seen that the 
annual increase of population per 10,000 since 1881 has been 107 

for males, 1 1C for females, and 

Females ^ persons. At this rate 

of increase the male population 

would be doubled in 9.3'7 years, 
the female in 8o’6 years, and 
the total population in 89’8 years, 
■‘'lij Supposing the same rate of in- 
4,r25 crease to hold good for the next 
ten years, the population for each 
year would be, in liundreds, as 
= shown in the margin. 

But it is possible that this rate of increase will not be long 
sustained. Part of the increase is indeed probably due to 
increased clerical accur.icy td enumeration at each successivo 
ceiisns, a good test of wiiich is afforded by tbo percentage of 
males to per.sons, wliieli was M'So in iSo-a, .oC’Oo in 1SC3, o4'93 
in 1881, and -j-l-fl in 1891. Part again is due to gain by 
migration as already shown. But it is jirobable the emigration 
in the current decade will etinal, if not exceed, the immigration, 
now that the wastes of the (inji-anwala and Jhang districts are 
being opened up and thrown open. It has been proved that it 
i.s possible owing to lever epidemic.s for the population of the 
city to fall oif by 1.5,000 soul.s in a decade (]S81 — 1891) and no 
one can say when an epi>iemic equal to or worse than tlmt of 
1831 may recur. The jiupnlation of the city now is only vei-y 
little in exce.ss of what it was in ls03, owing to the death.s 
which occurred during that epiilcmic. 

W hen the projects, now under consideration, h.ave been 
matured, there will be little looin for extension of irrigation 
from the Bari Doal' Canal, and the movement of tenants, village 
menials and labourers, which always takes pl.ace when a canal 
is being extended, will naturally during the next decade be to- 
wards the Chenab Canal rather than the Bari Doab. The 


Year. | 

Persons. 

Hales, 1 

1802 

10,020 

1 

5,483 i 

1s‘j3 

10,126 

5,5.3») ' 

1^04 

h\22o 


IsO.j 

10,32:« 

.5.641 

1^90 

10,421 

5,69i 

1307 

10,524 

5,74> 

isos 

l(>,b2^ 

5,7f'S 

1800 

10,722 

, 

1000 

1(1,322 

5.f><‘2 1 

1001 

10,921 I 

5,0v5 j 


Census. 


nsoo ... 
j Ihtis ... 
) ls 8 l ... 

Uayi ••• 


72^,374 

811 

l.*y2,tiiJ7 


Males. 

Females. 

Density per 
stiuare mile. 
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Cliapter III, A. populations of individual towns at the respective enumerations 
will be shown under their several headings in Chapter VI. 
Statistical. Within the district the increase of population for each of the 

Increase and de- three tahsils is shown below : — 
creftae of population. 


Tahsil. 

Total population, i 

Percentaffe of 
popnlation. 

1855. 

laes. I 

1 

1881. 

j 1891, 

• 

1B6S 

on 

1855. 

19S1 

on 

1868. 

1891 

on 

ISal. 

Amritsar 

356,410 

4Ol,0S9 ! 

410,418 ■ 

1 

462,734 

112 

108 

107 

Turn Tdran 

»>5,77H j 

241,150 I 

261,676 

3ti5,l27 

117 ' 

109 : 

118 

Ajnula 

15.S,l38 1 

190,511 

i ■ 

201,172 

221,836 

120 1 

llNl 

1 I 

112 

Total District 

720,371 

j &.32,750 j 

893 ,266 

992,697 

116 

107 j 

113 


The increase, in the Amritsar tahsil, during the last de- 
cade, is kept down by the decrease, which occurred in Amritsar 
city. The population of that city rose 12 per cent, between 
IStiS and 1881 and the Deputy Commissioner wrote that this 
represented the natural growtli of a flonrishing commercial 
centre. The causes of tlie decrease in the nest decade are 
somewhat obscure, but it was partly due, no doubt, to the sub- 
sequent fever epidemic of 1881, and being a walled city with 
rich cultivation up to the very gates, there is little room for 
espausion. The decay of the shawl trade too has probably 
had an effect in keeping down the Kashmiri part of the popu- 
lation and cheeked their multiplying. 

Birth* »nd deaths. Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the five years 1887 to 1891. Births 
have only been systematically recorded in rural districts since 
the year 1880, and the returns are even now only approximately 
correct. During these last -hve years the births have exceeded 
the deaths by 1 1 20, 35, 20 and 1 7 per cent. The distribu- 
tion of the total deaths, and of the deaths from fever, for these 
five year.s over the twelve mouths of the venr is shown in 
Tables XIA. and XIB. It will be seen that October is responsi- 
ble for the greatest number of deaths and that March is the 
healthiest month of the year. 

The figures below show the annual death-rates per mille 
since 1881, calculated on tho population of that year : — 
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32 

35 

39 
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The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly im- 
proving ; but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the 
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fluctuations probably correspondj allowing for a regular increase Chapter HI, A. 
due to improved registration, fairly closely with the actual — ; 

fluctuations in the births and deaths, '('he historical retrospect Statistical. , 

which forms the fir.st part of Chapter III of the Census Report of Einlia anddsatls. 
1 881, and especially the annual chronicle fi-om 1849 to 1881, which 
will bo found at page 56 of that report, throw some light on 
the fluctuations. In the Census Report of 1891, page 80, Mr. 

Maclagau writes as follows on this subject : — “ The births and 
“ deaths statements which, if exact, would serve as the best 
“ possible guide, are based on the reports made by the village 
“ watchmen to the police, and though they are improving in 
“ accuracy, there is still grave cause for refusing to rely on them. 

‘‘ The relation of births to deaths is probably fairly correctly 
“ recorded, for there is no very well-marked tendency to conceal 
" births more than deaths, or vice versa. As regards the absolute 
" value of the figures, however, I believe them to be utterly 
“ unreliable. On the frontier this is palpably the case, for 
“ the birth and death-rates there are, and coutinue to be, abnorm- 
“ ally low. And in the rest of the province those who have 
‘‘ devoted most attention to the subject are the more convinced 
''of the utter inadequacy of the vital returns.” 

Farther on, (page 84) Mr. Maclagan goes on to examine 
the local fluctuations in population, and writes : — “ The city of 
“ Amritsar has decreased 1 1 per cent, during the last ten years, 

“ and the decrease is ascribed by the local authoi-ities to the un- 
" healthiness of the town. That it is not due to any falling off 
“ in the prosperity of tlio town in other ways seems apparent 
"from the fact that while the decrease is one of 15,130 souls tho 
" deaths (f births) during the decade have in this city exceeded 
" the births (? deaths) by 20,000. The terrible out-break of fever 
“ in Amritsar in 1881, when tho annual rate of mortality rose, in 
“ October and November, to 356 and 211 per 1,000 respectively, 

"was the beginning of the trouble and the city lias not yet 
“ recovered from this fearful visitation. In tho rural areas of 
" Amritsar, however, tlio pi^pulation has been increasing in 
" prosperity, and has expanded at a rate even more rapid than 
" in tho years preceding the last census.” 

The figures, such as they arc, ai-e tho best wo have. Such 
farther details as to birth and death-rates in individual towns 
as are available will bo found in Table No. XLIV and under 
tho headings of the several towns in Chapter V I. 

Tho figures for age, sex, and eivil condition aro given Age, sex, and civil 
in great detail in Tables VJI and VIII of the Census Report of condition. 

1891, while the numbers of the sexes for each religion will bo 
found in Table No. Yll appended to the present edition of tho 
Gazetteer. The data as to age are very uncertain, partly owdng 
to the vague ideas as to their real ago which it is natural an 
uneducated peasantry would have, and partly to the persistent 
tendency of the people to prefer certain mimbors to others in 
representing their ago. It was not found in 1891 that middle 
aged females were given to understate their age, but there 
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Clh^rin,A. 

Statistical. 
Age, sex, and civil 
OonditioD. 


was a tendency on the part of the old to exaggerate their years, 
and the ages of marriageable girls are commonly misrepresent- 
ed. As regards the relation of age to religion the -conclusion 
drawn was that the Musalmans are not only considerably more 
prolific, but also more long-lived, than the Hindus, while the 
Sikhs though only fairly prolific are peculiarly long-lived, more 
so even than the Musalmans. The whole subject will be found 
discussed in Chapter V of the Census Report of 1891. It will 
be sufiicient here to note that the age statistics must be taken 
subject to various limitations, and that their value rapidly dimin- 
ishes as the numbers dealt with become smaller. It is unneces- 
sary here to give any actual figures or any statistics for tahsils. 
The following figures show the distribution by age of every 
10,000 of the population according to the census figures : — 
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1,017 
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These figures differ largely from those compiled in the same 
way from the census returns of 1881. The reasons for this 
difference are given at pages 203 and 204 of the Census Report. 
A different system of classification was adopted in 1891 in 
order to bring the results into harmony with those obtained at 
the time of abstraction in other provinces. It is always found 
that the figure 10 and the multiples of 10 are excessively popular 
with uneducated people when stating their ages, and after them 
come the uneven multiples of five. Forty, for instance, is more 
commonly given as an age than either 35 or 45 ; and according 
as those returning their age as 40 are placed in the column for 
the age period 35 to 39 or in that for the age period 40 to 44, a 
difference results. 


The number of males among every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown below. The decrease at each successive enumeration 
is almost certainly due to greater accuracy of enumeration. 
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In the census of 1891 the number of females per 1,000 
males in the earlier years of life was as shown below : — 


Chapter m, A. 
Statistical- 


Tear of life. 

All 

religions. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Musalman. 

Under one year 

9U 

935 

805 

961 

One year ... •.« .i, 

833 

870 

. 688 

894 

Two years 

8/7 

922 

719 

941 

Three years 

83S 

b7o 

675 

912 

Four years ... ... 

796 

8U 

678 

854 


Age, sex, and oiril 
condition. 


The low proportion of fem.ale cliildren, especially among 
the Sikhs, is very noticeable. Amritsar is one of the six 
central districts in the Punjab where the number of female 
infants has always been disproportionately small. At page 217 
of his report Mr. Maclagan writes on this subject : — 

“ It is notorious that in this country female life is less 
“cared for at all ages, and moi’e especially in infancy, than that 
“ of males. Whether the neglect of female life in early youth 
“ is intentional or not, and whether infant girls are actually 
“ killed, are questions on which our statistics can scarcely give 
“ more than a very slight clue. The general impression doubt- 
“less is that in the province at large there is a certain amount 
“ of customary neglect, which can scarcely be called intentional, 
“ but that in certain areas and among certain classes the evil 
“ assumes a more serious form.” 


The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X 
which shows the actual number of single, married and widowed 
for each sex, in each religion, and also the distribution, by civil 
condition, of the total number of each sex in each age period. 
The figures speak for themselves and call for no remark. 


Infirmity. 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane 

2 

i 

1 

Blind 1 

1 3« 

33 

De.'if and dumb 1 

H 

i 

Leprous l 


1 


Table No. XII shows the num- 
ber of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and 
lepers in the district in each religion. 
Tlie proportions per 10,000 of either 
sex for each of these infirmities are 
shown in tho margin. 


IndrmitieB. 


Tables XII to XVA of the Census Report for 1891 give fur- 
ther details of tho age and religion of the infirm. The propor- 
tion of leprous persons is only one-third of what it was in 1881. 

The decrease is believed to be due to the exclusion in 1891 of 
persona merely suffering from leucoderma and possibly to the 
increasing prosperity and comfort of the people having rendered 
them less liable to contract this complaint. On the other band 
there is reason to .suspect that tho number in the Tarn Taran 
tahsil, where there is a large Leper Asylum receiving patients 
from other districts, has been wrongly returned. Or else in 
1881 the children of lepers in this asylum were returned as lepers 
even though they had not begun to show signs of the disease. 

The figures given below show the composition of tho Chris- Europsn andSora- 
tian population and the respective numbers who returned their popolation. 


Chapter III, B. 
Statistical. 

European and Eura- 
sian population. 


Habitations, 
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birth-place and tbeir langaaofe as European. They are taken 
from Tables Nos. X, X[ andXVIof the Census Report for 1891 : — 


Details, 

Males. 

Females. 

Pel-sons. 

( 

Europeans anti Americans 

34i 

109 

' 613 

Races of i 

1 Eura&iana 

-16 

92 

138 

Christian 
population. J 

1 Native Christians : 

is-,! 1 

iro 

950 

. Total Christiana 

Hro ! 

710 

1,610 

( 


■ English ... 

3V2 

159 

511 

Language. ’ 

1 Other European languages 

1 

2 

3 

i 

s Total European languages 

3s.3 j 

161 

5U 


■' British Isles 

2*0 

17 

327 

Birth-place, j 

1 Other European countries 

15 

8 

23 

( 

L Total European countnes ' 

295 

55 ! 

350 


But the figures for the races of Christians, which are dis- 
cussed at page 342 et seq. of the Census Report of 1891, are not 
very trustworthy, and it is certain that several who are really 
Eurasians returned themselves as Europeans, The number of 
troops stationed in the district is given m Chapter V. It does 
not appear that there were any European troops on the march 
in the district on the night of the census, so the returns are 
not rendered incorrect by this cause. 


SECTION B. SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

The villages in the district are almost always composed of 
houses built of sun-dried bricks, or of largo clods of caked mud 
taken from the bottom of a pond. But there are few villages 
which do not also contain one or two masonry houses, the home 
of a well-to-do headman, of the village money-lender, or of a 
pensioned native officer. The houses are crowded together as 
closely as they can be, separated by narrow winding lanes, a few 
feet wide. It is not always the case that there is a lane leading 
right through from one side to the other. Often the houses of 
one patti or subdivision lie together, having a separate entrance 
with a gateway. These gateways in the best Sikh villages are 
commodious structures, with a roofed shed to right and left of 
the entrance, the roof extending over the entrance itself, the floors 
of which are raised two or three feet above the level of the 
pathway running between. In these travellers are housed, and 
the owners of the patti meet when the day’s work is done, sitting 
on the matting spread on the floor, or on the large wooden bed- 
stead which is often found in them. These gateways may have an 
ornamental front, and if in a good stats of repair, they mark the 
well-to-do village. Between the actual buildings and the culti- 
vated fields is an open space running right round the village, 
sometimes shaded by pipal trees and almost always filthy. Carts, 
which would take up too much room inside the village, stand 
here, and it is here the canepress will be found at work in the 
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winter. Atone or more sides of tlie village will be found ponds 
from which earth is excavatcil for repair of houses, where cattle 
are bathed and watered, and in which hemp stalks are 
soaked, and disused well and cart-wheels sunk to keep 
the joints of the wood from shrinking. The backs of the houses 
are usually blank walls forming an outer wall to the village. 
In the space running round the village are found the manure 
heaps and stocks of fuel-cakes of dried cow-dung belonging to 
each house. The space used for storing these is, as a rule, 
limited, and disputes as to the right to occupy a particular site 
for a dang heap are keenly fought out. 

Entering the village we find the doorways of the houses 
opening on the main streets, or side lanes running oS them. 
Ordinarily the front door leails straight into an open courtyard, 
with troughs along one or more of its sides, at which cattle aro 
tied. The dwelliiig-liouses wilt generally bo found along the 
side of the courtyard which fronts the doorway. These are 
long and narrow, with or without a small verandah in front, 
and are generally provided with a flight of steps or a wooden 
ladder giving access to the roof. Windows there are none; 
light and air are admitted hy the door, and smoke find.s its w.ay out 
in the same way, or, hy a hole in the roof. But cooking is 
carried ou for the most part in a partly-roofed shelter in the 
corner of the yard, for the people live as much as they can in 
the open air, and aro only driven in-doors by cold or rain. A 
noticeable object in every house is the large jar-shaped 
receptacle for the grain of the household made of plastered 
mud with a stoppered hole, low down in the side, for the grain 
to run out. Each family, living within the enclosure, lias a 
separate dwolling-house, and cooking place, while in the yard, 
outside the doors, much of the available sp.ace is taken up by 
the bedsteads and waterpots of the household, and the spin- 
ning wheels of the women. The roof is used for storing heaps of 
jowdr fodder, .and bundles of cotton twigs for roofing purposes, 
also for drying chillies, maize cobs and seedgrain in the sun. 
Occasionally there is a small upper chamber on the roof, but this 
is rare. Soinetimcs the front door, instead of leading directly 
into the yard, leads into a lodge or deorhi, out of wdiich again a 
smaller door, placed so that the interior of the yard cannot ho 
seen into from the street, leads into the yard. The deorhi will 
only bo found in the houses of well-to-do zaminddrs, or in 
houses which have been built outside the villago in open ground 
for want of room within. It is not often space can be spared 
for it in the crowded lanes. It is used for stalling cattle, 
storing fodder, ploughs, yokes and other implements, or as a 
guest house for those who may n..t be admitted within. If the 
owner is well off, the outer gate of the deorhi may ho set off by 
a cornice of carved wood or even a front of masonry. But the 
deorhi is not so common as in parts of the province where land 
is of less value, and where the villages are more roomily laid 
out. Economy of space is everything in a highly irrigated 
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district like Amritsar, and the Sikli or Muhammadan Jat will 
submit to much inconvenience in the matter of house room, 
before ho will sacrifice part of his cultivated fields to build 
himself a bettor house outside. Some are forced to build separate 
houses at the wells, but this is a last resource, and there is not 
the tendency found in other parts of the province to scatter into 
detached hamlets, and leave the parent site. 

Those of the village menials whose trade or habits are 
unobjectionable live within the village site in smaller houses, 
built originally on land given them by some owner under whose ^ 

protection they settled in the village. Carpenters are often 
better houged, usually at the outskirts of the village, and are 
the most comfortably ofi of all the village menials. But 
chuhras, chanulrs, and leather-workers have an abddi for them- 
selves at the outskirts of the village, being held unclean. In- 
stances may be met with where the owners have combined to 
take up cultivated land at considerable expense, and make it 
over to the chuhr&, in order to provide these indispensable 
menials with a site at a convenient distance. As a rule, the 
houses of Muhammadans are more densely packed and have 
smaller yards and lower walls. And in the Ajnala Bet the 
houses are small, more rudely built, and less comfortable. 

Almost every village, and in large communities, every patti 
has its guest-house, known as a dharmsdla among Hindus, or as 
a takia among Muhammadans. This is in charge of a sddhu, or, 
ascetic, or, with Muhammadans, of the village Kuzi, who also 
officiates in the mosque. Dharmsdlds are always kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and in most of them a copy of the Granth Sahib, 
or sacred book, is kept. This is placed at a window, whence 
the sddhu in charge reads aloud to himself, or to those who care 
to listen. The dharmsdla is a well built structure, and is often 
endowed with a small piece of common land set apart for its 
maintenance. Muhammadan takias are less pretentious struc- 
tures, and may be only a shed for travellers, fortunate if it has 
a door. Fire is kept burning for those who wish to smoke, and 
there may be a well. They are worth the small endowments, 
allowed by Government for their support, if only for the sake ^ 

of preserving the shady trees which are the especial care of 
the man in charge. The ruined tomb or khdngah of some 
byegona saint, decked with Hags and with a recess for a small 
oil-lamp, will often he found beside it, and it is usually close to 
the village mosque. Hindu Jats who worship the saint Sarvar 
Sultan keep up the dome-shaped makdiis which perpetuate his 
memory, but these are indifferently cared for. Shivdlds or 
Hindu temples are not found, save where there is a colony of 
Hindu traders, but thakurdvodrds are more common. In a few 
villages Jogis, reverenced by Hindus and Muhammadans alike, 
have established an asthdn or monastery. 

The ordinary food of the people consists of cakes of meal, 
made of wheat when they can afford it, maize in the cold < 

weather, or jovdr or mixed wheat and gram. Bdjra ia neither 
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grown nor eaten to any extent. The very poorest, especially in 
Ajnala, content themselves .vith maddaL when they can get 
nothing else. These cakes are eaten with ddl, or pottage of 
gram or pulse, and lasei, or butter milk, is the usual drink. 
Salt is always used and mirch or red pepper is mixed with the 
ddl. If vegetables are eaten, they are generally in the form of 
green rape {sarson), less frequently carrots, onions, or turnips, 
grown by Arains and other Muhammadans and sold in other 
villages. Raw milk is not liked and rice is only used during 
sickness, at festivals, or by the richer families. Sugar in 
various forms makes its appearance at marriages or festive 
occasions, but this and clarified butter (qhi) are luxuries. Before 
starting to his work in the morning, the Jat will have a light 
meal to break his fast, but a more substantial meal of cakes 
and lassi is brought to him in the fields by the women or child- 
ren, when the sun begins to get powerful and the oxen have 
their midday rest. Work is then resumed in the afternoon in 
winter, or about four o’clock in the summer, and the heaviest 
meal of the day is taken at sun-down in the house when the 
day’s work is over. Rajputs and other races, who seclude their 
women, cannot have their food brought to them in the fields 
and lose time by returning home, having already lost time in 
the morning by meeting for a smoke after prayer, at the village 
gateway. With a Muhammadan the pipe is always within 
easy reach whatever work he is doing, and there is little doubt 
that this habit is a serious check on the industry of the hluham- 
madans and Sultani Hindus, and places them at a disadvantage 
with the Sikhs. 

The dress of the Hindu or Sikh cultivator is simple in the 
extreme. The material is almost always unbleached cotton 
made up by the village weaver from home-grown materials spun 
by the women of the family and supplied to him. Thopnjid 
is universally worn as a head covering- along with a loose 
sleeved jacket, and a cloth wrapped round tlie loins kilt- 
fashion. In place of the jacket, and sometimes in addition to 
it, a light wrap may bo worn over the shoulders tvhich can bo 
easily thrown off. Rough shoes of tJic usual pattern are worn. 
They last about six mouths. But when at work the jacket or 
wrap are often discarded, and, it may be, the pagri as well. 
The loin cloth is seldom thrown off, but village menials may 
be seen satisfying the requirements of decency with a simple 
breech-clout. In winter, all but the poorest wear a heavier 
double-folded cotton w-rap, which may bo worn over the head. 
These are mostly obtained in the Itazar at Jandiala, and are 
ornamented with a coloured stripe at the border, red for 
Hindus and blue for Muhammadans. Pyjamas or trousers are 
a hindrance to those who work with their own hands, and the 
wearing of them is usually the sign that the man is in military 
service or can employ others to work for him. The Sikh 
breeches [kach) are not often seen. Old men still keep up the 
cuatom, and men of the Kuka sect, Nihangs, Bhaia and Sodhis 
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almost invariably wear them, but others substitute the loin 
cloth . 

Muhammadans affect colours more than tho Hindu.'!, es- 
pecially in Ajuala. With them tho loin cloth is often of a red 
or olive green check, the latter being a favorite colour with 
Gujavs, the former, though the colour is one more often asso- 
ciated with Hindus, is worn by Arains. The red •pagri is 
sometimes worn by Hindus, particularly ICamboas, but is never 
■worn by Muhammadan.s. Nor is the custom of wearing a 
coloured under — pagri or safn common in Amritsar. Thi.s almost 
invariably marks tho Hindu Jat from the Malwa. Woollen 
clothes are not coni7nonly wo!'n, nor can the bulk of the people 
afiord them. Among the Sikhs, Nihangs usually carry a brown 
blanket with a red striped border, and the Awiius are often seen 
with a striped blanket in the winter, similar in pattern to those 
worn in the Upper Punjab, but the.sa are exceptions. Other- 
wise only the wealthier men can afford to wear woollen clothes. 

The dress of the women is brighter, and there is always 
some colour in it. A wrap is always worn over the head, and 
it is considered indecent to appear in public without it. With 
this are ■!\-orn a loose jacket coloured red or blue, or of some 
printed cotton stuff, and either an ample pair of blue striped 
pyjamas, tight at tho foot, or a petlico.nt. Sometimes the 
petticoat, the favourite colour for which amoug Hindu women is 
red or brick-dust, with a yellow or green liorder, is worn over 
tho pyji'mds, more especially in cold wo.ather or when going 
from home. On tho actual journey the petticoat may bo hitched 
up or even carried over tho arm. The nngi or bodice, when 
worn, is affected by married woinon, especially Arains and 
Changars, but is not common. The cJuular or head wrap may 
take tho form of a pthulh'iri, a cotton cloth of black or red 
ground with a flowered pattern embroidered in floss-silk. In 
the hot weather the wrap may bo worn by older women as a 
covering for the head ana shoulders without tho red or blue 
jacket. In the towns tins dress is far more varied, but tho 
petticoat is more common than the pyjamas among tho women 
of the Hindu trading classes, and purple with or without a 
yellow border is a favourite colour. 

Tho women, unless widowed, are usually loaded with silver 
ornaments, worn on tho e.ars, neck, arms and ankles, and much 
of the wealth of the family is invested in them. At a marriage 
no bride’s outfit is complete, unless she is provided with the 
ornaments usually worn by her class. Among tho men, orna- 
ments are rare, but those who have saved money often invest 
it in the shape of a string of gold mohurs, worn round the 
neck, a tighter necklace of hollow gold beads, or even a pair 
■of gold bangles being worn when it is wished to make a show. 
Pensioners from the army, the Biirmah Military Police, or 
service in Hong-Kong are especially fond of displaying these 
and they may be noticed among the Sikh Jats of Tarn Taran, 
with whom service away from home is commonest. 
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In Amritsar there are no marriage customs peculiar to Chapter III, B- 
the district. The age at which children are married depends 7 -— 

jiiuch on the circumstances of the parents, but it is usually 
between the ages of 10 and 14 among the agricultural classes. “ 

The practice of taking money or valuables, in exchange for an Marriage custom*. 

eligible marriageable girl, is believed to be fairly common, but 

its exact extent is difficult to ascertain, for the practice is 

reprobated and is rarely admitted. Large sums are spent on 

marriages by tlie Jats and Rajputs and arc a frequent cause of 

debt. A man will mortgage half his holding rather than allow 

his son pass the age .at which he should be married. The 

bargain of betrothal is alwuu’s concluded througli a go-between, 

usually the village barber, and is tlie.rcal contract of marriage. 

The actual ceretrony follows three or four years later, and even 
among Sikhs is always conducted bj’ a Brahmin, wlmse services 
in this matter the Sikhs have never been able to dispense with. 
ilukhldwa, or the bringing borne of the bride, follows when the 
girl, becomes adult. Among Muhammadans marriage by the 
nikah ceremony takes place at a later age than among Hindus, 
often when the bridegroom has attained, the age of puberty, 
d'he universal rule obtains among Hindu Jats that a man may 
not marry a woman of his own clan or g6f, and this rule 
is also observed by many Muhammadan Jats, who have, in 
comparatively recent times, been converted to Ishim. It is 
even extended so as to include within tlie prohibited degree 
a got with which another is already closely connected by 
marriage. 


Widow marriage is practised by all Hindu and Sikh Jats, 
and the brother of the deceased usually claims his right to 
marry the widow by the ceremony of throwing the sheet 
(ehudar ddli). 

The daily life of the ordinary cultivator is rarely free from Daily Ufa and 
monotony, and is one contiuiimis round of labour. Canal amusements, 
irrigation has made some difference in this re.spect, enriching 
those who are fortunate enough to obtain it, and allowing them 
to employ menials as farm labnurers ‘Jidli ordtri). It has also 
relieved much of the inces.^ant tvoik on the wells, which is 
monotony itself. In a district where nearly ail the available 
waste has been broken tip, and grazing is scarce, the cattle are a 
constant care. Some one member of tlie family must always be 
at homo to cut the fodder, chop it aiul feed it to the working 
cattle, for it is only tlie milch cattle, and especially the buffaloes 
in nailk, tliat are looked after by the women. Of amu.soments 
they have few. There is the fair at Tarn Taran at the end of 
each lunar month, and the great fairs at Amritsar on the 
Dewali and Baisakhi holidays. After the day’s work is done 
the younger men may be seen wrestling, competing at the wide 
jump, or with heavy wooden weights near the dharmmld or by 
the village gate. Marriage festivals come round, and visits of 
condolence have to be paid, but the breaks in the round of 
labour are few for the men and still fewer for the women, on 
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wbom devolves all tlio house-bold work, the milking of the 
cattle, tho cooking, the picking and spinning of the cotton, 
besides the care of the children. 


The principal fairs are those held at the Baisakhi festival 
in April and at the Dewoli in November, both at Amritsar city. 
They are primarily religious fair.s, but gradually the meetings 
came to be utilized for the buying and selling of agricultural 
stock, and now the fairs are the best known and most largely 
attended in the province. Farther details will be given in 
the chapter on agricultural stock and produce. On these 
occasions all the huttgds or hospices, originally kept up, round 
the tank of the Dnrhar Sahib, by leading families for the accom- 
modation of their following on the occasion of their visits, and all 
the semi-religious akhdra^, or rest-houses, in the city are filled 
to overflowing, and representatives of every race in the Punjab 
and beyond its borders may be seen. Special trains for the ac- 
commodation of the visitors to the fair are run, and all the main 
roads leading to Amritsar city are crowded with the cattle being 
driven in for sale. Each fair lasts about ten days and during 
all that time the cattle are coming and going. Prizes to the 
value of about Rs. 2,000 are given for cattle from Government 
funds, and about Rs. 500 for horses and mules. Several other 
fairs are celebrated in the district, all of a religious character. 
Two large fairs are held at Tarn Taran, one in March and the 
other, the largest, in August, and throughout the year, as already 
stated, there is a gathering at the same place on the last day of 
the old moon and first day of the new. Another religious fair 
is held at the Ram Tirath tank, at Kaler, on the borders of the 
Ajnala and Amritsar tahsils, on the Gujranwala road. This 
is more a Hindu than a Sikh fair, and is largely attended by 
Hindus from the city. Others again are held at the Baoli Sahib, 
or sacred well at Goindwal, in September, at the shrine of Guru 
Angad in Khadur Sahib, (both in Tarn Taran) also at Chamba 
Khurd in the same tahsil. The principal Muhammadan gather- 
ing is at Kotli Shah Habib, the shrine of a saint near Eamdas 
in Ajnala, but there is scarcely a single Muhammadan shrine to 
which the custodians do not seek to add importance, by the 
holding of a small local gathering for their own, or the saint’s 
profit. 


Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the 
whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained at the 

census of 1891, and Table No. 
XLIII gives similar figures 
for towns. Tables Nos. V, VI, 
VII, and VIII and supple- 
mentary tables A, B, and F of 
the report of that census give 
further details on the sub- 
ject. The distribution of 
every 10,000 of the population 
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by religions is shown in the margin. 
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As compared witli similar figures prepared from the census 
tables of 1881 the chief differences observable are a falling off of 
152 per 10,000 under the head of Hindus, an increase of 212 under 
Sikhs, a decrease of 70 under Muhammadans, a rise of 4 in Jains 
and of C in Christians. Begarding the figures for Sikhs as re- 
turned at the census of 1881 the Deputy Commissioner of the time 
made the following remarks ; — “ The most remarkable feature 
“ in connection with this subject is the very great decrease in 
“ the numbers of the Sikh population of the district since the 
" census of 1868. There were 232,224 in 1868, and there are 
“ only 216,337 now. So that, while the population generally haa 
“ increased by 7 per cent., the Sikhs have actually fallen off by an 
" equal percentage. Orthodox Hindus have increased by 14 per 
“ cent. A portion of this increase may have been gained at the 
“expense of the Sikhs, as it does not necessarily follow that the 
“son of a Sikh is himself a Sikh, and indeed it is a matter of 
“notoriety that thei’e is a falling off in the number of young men 
“ who take the pahul (the initiatory rite of the Sikh religion) 
“in comparison with former years. There has also been a greater 
“ drain upon the Sikhs for service in the army, police, &c., &c., 
“ than upon any of the other classes.” The statistical pendulum 
has now swung the other way. The increase of Hindus in the 
last decade has been 5'4 per cent., of Sikhs 20'8 per cent., and of 
Muhammadans 9'4 per cent. It is not believed that anything haa 
occurred within the last ten years which would tend to make the 
Sikh religion more popular than it used to be, or that any causes 
which might fairly be held to account for a decrease under Sikhs 
between 1868 and 1881 ceased to operate during the next period. 
The truth probably is that in 1863 sons of Sikhs, whether they 
had taken the vow or not, were recorded as Sikhs, and that many 
Hindu Jats (Sultanis and Narinjanis) went down as Sikhs simply 
because they were Jats and because most Jats are Sikhs. More 
careful clas.sification hns produced different i-esults and the 
fluctuations in the figures mean nothing more than this. During 
the last decade the drain upon the Sikhs for servico has been 
greater than it ever was before, for Burinah, Hong-Kong, and 
to replace Hindustanis in disbanded regiments, and the com- 
plaint of the recruiting officers is that they cannot get nearly aa 
many as they require. Some remarks on tho subject will bo 
found at page 94 of the Census Report of 1891, from which it 
will appear that in 1891 there was some confusion as to the 
definition of a Sikh, and tho conclu.sioii drarvn is that if we mean 
by Sikhs the Khiilsa Sikhs of Guru Gobind Singh the figures 
in our tables are not a littlo exaggerated. 


The distribution of every 1,000 of theMusalman population 

— sliown in the margin. Detailed 

Sect, T>'y i- figures for selected sects of other religions 

will be found in Table F, Part G, of the 

!!! ! Census Report for 1891, and the Christian 

Otters'* ' ' ^-4 sects are shown in Table A. The latter 

"• ' figures are, however, very untrustworthy 
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including as they do the sects of Native Christians. To quote 
from the report: — “It is a notoriously difficult thing to 
“ ascertain the sect to which some Native Christians belong, as 
“ they often do not know themselves, or if they do, can only 
give its name in some unrecognizable form.” In submitting 
the Census Report for the district in 1881, the Deputy Com- 
missioner wrote that the number of Wahabis returned for 
the district at that census (oil souls) was far below the real 
mark, as they were notoriou.sly numerous, and increasingly so in 
Amritsar city, whore ho estimated them to be then six or seven 
thousand strong, and added that they claimed to be even more 
numerous. At the present census tliose returned as Ahl-i-hadis, 
as the Wahabis prefer to style themselves, was 886, which is 
only a small advance towards what is believed to be the real 
total. 

Table No. IX shows the religion of the major castes and 
tribes of the district, and therefore the distribution by caste of 
the groat majority of the followers of each religion. This shows 
that out of every hundred Jats 7 returned themselves as Hindus, 
72 as Sikhs, and 21 as Muhammadans. The latter are most 
numerous in tho riverain tracts of Ajuala. Among Chuhras, 
numerically the next most important tribe in the district, there 
is not the tendency observed in some other parts of the province 
to describe themselves as practising the Muhammadan religion. 
Practically the Chuhras tend to adopt tho religion of the owners 
of the village in which they are settled (at least so far as outward 
observances are concerned). So it is not surprising to find that 
92 per cent, returned themselves as Hindus. A description of 
the great religions of the Punjab and of their principal sects 
will be found in Chapter IV of tlie Census lieport. The religious 
practice and belief of the district present no special peculiarities 
and it would be out of place to enter here into any disquisition 

on the general question. Tho 
general distribution of religions by 
tahsils can be gathered from the 
figures of Table No, VII. The 
figures given in the margin will 
help to show in a convenient 
form how the Hindus (owing to 
tho presence of the city) pre- 
dominate relatively in the Am- 
ritsar tahsil, the Sikhs in Tarn Tarau aud the Muhammadans 
in Ajnala. 

The prevailing language, or rather dialect, is Panjabi. The 
dialect varies from district to district, and it is possible, after 
some acquaintance with tho accent of the Amritsar Jat, to tell 
that a man comes from the Rechna Doab across the Ravi, or 
from the Jullundur Doab on the other side of the Beds. But 
the Panjabi of the Mdnjha is said to be as pure as any Panjabi 
spoken iu the province. The pure.st dialect in the district is 
spoken by the Sikh Jats of Tarn Taran. The Muhammadans, 
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though speaking Panjabi, are more given to intersperse Persian 
words picked up from the educated classes, and all races have 
begun to adopt as part of their own language the English and 
Hindustani words, which they hear about the courts, and which 
are in constant use in judicial and revenue procedure. Panjabi 
is also the language of the people of Amritsar city, though of 
course, what they speak is not so pure as what is heard among 
— — the Jats. Table No. VIII shows the 

Proportion numbers who speak each of the principal 
^ptukenn.* languages current in the district, sepa- 

rately for each tahsil, and for the whole 

9,802 district. More detailed information will 
be found in Table No. X of the Census 
y Eeport for 1891, while in Chapter IX of 
6 the same report, the several languages 
3 are briefly discussed. The figures in 

1 the margin give the distribution of every 
J 10,000 of the population by language, 

2 omitting small figures. Pashtu would 
— hardly find a place in this list at all 

were it not that in the cold weather (the season in which the 
census was taken), the city is full of Afghan and Powinda 
traders who come down by rail to sell sarda melons, and dried 
fruits, and buy other stuff with which they start from Amritsar 
to trade down country. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained Education, 
at the census of 1891, for each religion, and for the total 

population of each tahsil. The 
figures for female education are 
probably more imperfect than 
those for males. The figures in 
the margin show the number 
educated among every 10,000 of 
each sex according to the census 
returns. Statistics regarding 
the attendance at Government 
and Aided Schools will be found 
in Table No. XXXYII. Comparing the figures in the margin 
with those of 1881, wo find that the male literates have in- 
creased by 13 per cent, while female education has advanced 
36 per cent. It must be confessed however that the number of 
youths under instruction is small when compared with the total 
population. 

Of those who 
were returned as 
learning ” in the 
census of 1891, the 
distribution by re- 
ligion was as shown 
in the margin. 
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But it would appear tliat many wlio were really learning 

=" were actually return- 
i’. ed as literate, for the 
— Educational Depart- 
nieiit returns give the 
number of scholars 
73 as in the margin, as 
= under instruction in 
1890-91. 

During the year 
1891-92 the printing 
presses shown in the 
margin, other than those 
belonging to Govern- 
ment, were at work in 
the district. The num- 
ber of periodicals pub- 
lished at each is now 
returned as blank, 
though a similar return 
given in the last edition 
of the Gazetteer gave a 
total of 68 as published 
at four presses. 

Thenewspaperspublishedaretlie ‘Panjab' the ‘Eiazd-Hind’ 
and the ‘Singh Sahai’, each said to have a circulation of 300 
copies, and they appear weekly in Urdu. The two presses first 
named in the list have been at work for upwards of twelve years. 
Other new’-spapers, published at Lahore and Sialkot, circulate 
iu the city. 

The mass of the people may fairly be said to be contented 
and law-abiding. Crimes of violence are not numerous and 
concerted riots are rare. Murders, when they occur, usually arise 
out of disputes about women and land, and are sometimes com- 
mitted under circumstances of peculiar atrocity. The weapons 
employed are mostly the ase, or the branch-chopper {^unddsa) , 
which when fitted with a long handle, is a most formidable 
weapon. Homicide cases in the rural tracts more frequently 
occur as the result of quarrels about the possession of land or 
building sites, or about cattle-trespass, for only the more valu- 
able crops are fenced and the cattle are often under little control. 
Of the serious crimes against property, house-breaking is the 
commonest and a large proportion of offences under this head re- 
main undetected. Cases relating to the abduction of married 
women are not uncommon. But, though it may be said that 
the bulk of the people are law-abidiug, whole villages, especially 
in Tarn Tarau, sometimes get a wmll-deserved name for turbulence 
and require the quartering on them of a punitive post for several 
years, before they are reduced to reason. Such are Sohal in Tarn 
Tarau and Khiala in Ajnala, villages where the headmen have 
little or no authority, and where it is the practice for all to band 
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together, and prevent by every means in their power a case CMpter III, B- 

being prosecuted to conviction. Cattle theft is not common, for ■: 

the district is so thickly populated that the stolen property can- 
not be taken far without being observed, and there are no uncul- « • * 
tivated wastes where the animals can be hidden till the hue and cry ““'®- 
is over. There are no criminal tribes under special surveillance. 

The few Sdiisis there are, are scattered widely throughout the 
different vill.sges, and Bawariyns and Ilarins are hardly ever 
met with. The latter have from ti;ne to time visited the 
dbtrict, from the Cis-Sutlej districts, in organized thieving 
bands, but they are not indigenous. Perhaps the iMahtams are 
the nearest approach to a criminal tribe. They are found along 
the Ravi, and occasionally there have been .serious riots with 
bloodshed among them, and they have been known to have been 
hired as principals in murder cases. 

But if uot promiuently criminal it can hardly bo said that 
the poeple are not litigious. Quite thirty pleaders and mukhtars 
make a living at the District Courts, and the value of the civil 
suits instituted in one year has been known to exceed ten lakhs 
of rupees. There is no doubt that this love of litigation is 
increasing. It is in the courts that the Jat peasant appears at 
his worst, and though ordinarily truthful enough he appears to 
show the worst side of his character when he comes to court. 

False swearing is there notoriously common, and witnesses ready 
to speak to any circumstance are only too easily found. The 
use of spirits and drugs is fairly common, and is the cause of 
a good deal of the debt among the agricultural classes. It may 
be taken that no cultivator grows opium except with the intention 
of using the produce himself, though he has to make au ar- 
rangement with the appointed contractor if he wishes to do so 
openly, and all sorts of devices are resorted to, in order to evade 
the Excise laws. The district has a bad name for illicit distillation 
and severe measures are required to repress it. Evidence in such 
cases is extremely difficult to obtain, for the whole village is 
usually found in league to conceal the breach of the law. 

Taken as a whole, the people are comfortably off. Almost Condition of the 
all Jat villages have a prosperous air, and give evidence of the 
owners having a very fair standard of comfort. Well kept 
dharmsalds and well built drinking wells are often to be 
seen ; the owners are well clothed, and, judging from their 
physique, well fed. Canal irrigation and the export of wheat 
have done much to enrich the people if they could only keep 
their wealth when they have acquired it, but they are too apt 
to squander it in litigation and on festive occasions. Some 
villages will spend as much as a hundred rupees at the Holi 
festival, and it is common enough to spend that amount on a 
marriage. Wheat enters largely into the food of the proprie- 
tary classes and they have little need to resort to hajra and the 
inferior grains which form a large part of the daily food of the 
inhabitants of less fortunate districts. It is true that almost 
every man owes something to the village money-lender for food 
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Chapter III, B. or seed grain advanced, or for the purchase of weil-cattle, but 

; this is customary, does not always mean that the debtor is 

L^fe seriously involved, .and is not inconsistent with thrift. In parts 
~ of the district, where holdings are small, cases may often be 

people.' ° ° with where the produce of his own holding would barely 

suffice to keep an owner and his family and stock in food for 
a month, but by sheer industry he makes enough by cultivating 
the lands of others, at a fairly heavy money rent, to enable him 
to live in comfort, and even have one or two thousand rupees 
out at interest. Among the menial classes the pinch of poverty 
is felt first, in bad seasons, and there is no doubt that many of 
them are insufficiently clad and fed, and have very few comforts. 
This is especially the case among the labouring and artiaan 
classes in Amritsar city, such as the Kashmiris. During the re- 
cent period of high prices when wheat was selling at nearly as 
high a price, owing to export, as it was during the worst times 
of the scarcity in 1868 and 1869, it is said, by those who are in 
a position to know, there were many families in the city which 
could not count on more than one meal a day, and that too, 
of not the most nourishing food. The standard of comfort 
among the Muhammadans in the Eavi Bet is certainly low, and 
they have often a difficulty in making both ends meet com- 
fortably. Their villages are untidy, with ill built houses, badly 
stalled cattle, and imperfectly equipped wells, and the men 
themselves are scantily clothed, and often have an ill-fed look. 
They have not the opportunity of adding to their income 
by the profits of military service which the Sikh Jat of the 
Manjha has. It is impossible to estimate the amount of money, 
which is brought and sent by men in service to their homes 
in the Tarn Taran tahsil, but it may be put at something very 
nearly equal to the total revenue of the tahsil, before it was 
enhanced at the recent reassessment. This tides many home- 
steads over their difficulties in bad seasons; and goes far to 
provide comforts and even luxuries which otherwise the owners 
would have to do without. 

Poverty and When he has made a little money the Sikh Jat often 
wealth of the peopt®' proceeds to invest it by lending to his more needy neighbours, 
either with or without the security of land, but preferably on 
mortgage. He lends on land, not so much with the view of 
making a profit by taking interest, though ho is not slow to 
do that toe, but for the sake of getting more land into his 
possession, and eking out the profits of his own smrdl holding. 
In Tarn Taran about ten per cent, of the cultivated area is 
under mortgage, ]>ut out of this only a third is held by 
professional money-lenders, belonging origimlly to the trad- 
ing classes. The rest is held by well-to-do Jats, men whose 
management of their own land has been successful, or who 
have come home with savings and a pension. In the Amritsar 
tahsil the cultivating classes are at the present time acquiring 
acres to every acre falling into the hands of the professional 
usurer. The same is found to be the case in Ajnala. These 
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signs of prosperity have probably only begun to appear since 
annexation, and could not have existed in the days of heavy 
and sometimes ruinous assessment, low prices, and imperfect 
means of communication, which made distant export impossi- 
ble. Up to 1872 income tax wa.s levied in this as well as in 
other districts of the province. Figures for three years show- of the people, 
ing the number taxed, and the amount levied, were given at 
page 22 of the last edition of the Gazetteer. This tax was 
replaced in 1878 by a license tax, which again gave place in 
1886 to an income tax. Table No. XXXIV of the last Gazetteer, 
published in 1884, gave details of the working of the now 
abolished license tax, which touched only those incomes which 
were made in trade and commerce. In the present edition 
Table No. XXXIV has been devoted to showing the working 
of the existing income tax, and shows that the collections 
from this source are yearl}’ increasing, and in 1891-92 totalled 
Es. 56,358, of which about Hs. 20,000 are paid by the traders 
and money-lenders (some of the latter being Jats) in the rural 
tracts, and the remainder some Ks. 36,000 by olBcials and the 
professional and trading community of Amritsar city. The 
incidence of the collections of that year per head of total popula- 
tion was 1 1 '02 pies. The incidence per head of assessees was 
just under 26 rupees. 


SECTION C. -TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 

Table No, IX gives the figures for the principal castes and Statistica and lo- 
tribes of the district, with details of sex, but not religion, while distribution of 
Table No. IX A. shows the numbers of the less important *'^* ** '^^’^ 
castes. It would be out of place to attempt a minute historical 
description of each. Many of them are found all ov'er the 
Punjab, and most of them in many other districts, and their re- 
presentatives in Amritsar are distinguished by no local pecu- 
liarities, while each caste will be found described in Chapter 
VI of the Census Ileport for li'SI, and Chapter XI of that for 
1891. The tables appended to this edition do not include any 
statement which shows the local distribution, by t;ihsils, of any 
of the tribes and castes, but Abstract Statement No. 85 append- 
ed to the Census Report for 1891 gives these details for a 
few selected castes,*and may be referred to. 

Among the tribes of the Amritsar district the most import- The Jata. 
ant is the Jat, but this is a very wide term and includes 
classes between which there i.s often a strong contrast. 'Ihe 
commonest is the Sikh Jat, the follower of Guru Gobind Singh 
who has taken the pahal at the Akal Buuga, Anandpur, or other 
place where the rite is administered. There i.s the Narinjani 
Jat, found in the neighbourhood of Jandiala ; they do not always 
take the pahal, do not practise the usual kiria karm or death 
ceremonies, have little reverence for Brahmins, take the ashes 
of their dead to the Nathuana tank instead of to the Ganges, and 
are followers of Baba Handil. There is the Hindu Jat, or 
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Chapter III, C- SuUani, followers of the saint Sultan Sarwar, to whom tobacco 
“ is not an abhorrence, and who a.s cultivators come about midway 

and^ea^ng^ Sikh and Mnhaininadan Jats. Sikh Jats freely in- 

Famiiies- termarry with them, hut will not cat cooked food from their 

The Jats. houses, or share any food with them. Even in one family, a 

member who has become a Sikh will eat separately from an- 
other member who has remained a Snltani. Lastly there is the 
Mnhanimadan Jat who has manv of the slinrtcomiua’s of his 
co-religionist, the E.-ijput, and as a rule takes a low rank as an 
agriculturist, though to this there are sotue notable exception.s, 
as for example the iluhammadan Jats of Niig, Sohiyan, and 
Ramcliwali. A Sikh Jat wdl not ordinarily speak of the 
iluhammaJan Jats (,f a neighbouring village as Jats. If asked, 
he will describe him.=c!f as a zamuidur ” by which he means a 
Hindu or Sikh Jat, but he will describe his Muhammadan Jrt 
neighbour as a “ Jlii.-alman ” even though he may be himself a 
Jat of the same yot as tlie I.luliammadan. Not that he denies 
the title of the latter to be a Jat, but in common speech he 
restricts the term Jat to cultivators following the Hindu or Sikh 
faith. 

Local distribution 'I'he total number cf Ji'ts returned at tlie census of 1801 
-^vas 240, 7o5. 'I'his is 2Ji per cent, of the total population, and 
28 per cent, of rhe rural population. Smne tribes have been 
counted -as .Jats for cciisu< jiarpo.-cs, who would never be spoken 
of as Jats in Ami it-ar, c. ;/.. Ihiin- and I’.itlii, and there may 
be many others v. h) hav,- beoa Inmjied under the head of 
miscellaneous Jats who would m.J here count as Jats at all. 
And the returns for Jats ai'e alwavi open to doubt, on account 
of tin? widfue-s of the term wldeii indin.a.s even Chuhras living 
in Jat villages to raae oii them the style and even ij'A of their 
inasteis. The Census .Superintendent notices that this must 
have been the case with (iil Chuhras especially, and it is 
noticeable that, whereas in IStl the number of Jats of the got 
Gil was returned as 30,737, the figaire falls to 17,872 in 1891, 
which simply means that many of the Gil Jats of the census 
of 1881 were really Cliulir.i,';. It would be unsafe therefore to 
attempt to compare the figures cf the two enumerations. 

The local distribution is as follows for Jats : — 


Amritsar tabsil 


100..J1U 

Amritsar cite 


0,447 

Tarn Tsiraii tuLsi’l 

... 

07,300 

Ajnala tahsil 


37.337 


Total 

2,40,733 


The percentage of the cultivated area in each tahsil owned 
- — - - - by Jats in severalty 

Hm.Iu J.its ' Ill'll! in I T ‘la’. (cXcludlUg 

I j I or common land) 

' j : was found at the 

Ararif5iir p' I j US receut revision of 

T.irn Taran . ■ hi . 3 Tl _ , 

Ajnai.i I 10 j 10 ,vj Settlement to be as 

r —in- „ .. 1 '■ given in the margin. 
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B3’ far the greater portion of the Hindu Jats follow the 
Sikh religdon, and tlio be.'-t of the Siudi Juts .are found in that 
part of rhe di-itrict whinh is kno.vn as the Manjha. This is a 
terra wliioh is soinetiraos loosel^v used to linuoto the whole of the 
upper part of the Bari Hoab, as distinguished from the Malwa, 
the country Ivinar south of the Sutlej, and including the most of Manjha. 
Ludhiana, Patiala, Ferozepore and part of Julhmdur. But a 
Sikh Jat of Amritsar in speaking of the Maujha refer.s more 
particularlj^ to that part of the Tarn Taran tahsil which lies 
below the old road from Atari to Goiiidwiil, and to the Kasur, 
and part of the Chunii'ui, tahsils of Lahore. Ajinila is not 
counted as in the ULinjha, nor, properly sneaking, is tlie 
Amritsar tah-sil. Now that the old bi'idxhahi road above 
mentioned lias been snper.s'^de 1 bj- the metaiied Grand Trunk 
Road, the limits of the IMiinjha liave, in coiiuuou speech, been 
extended, and the whole of that p.nrc of the Amritsar district 
which lies on the right of a traveller going towards Julliuidur 
on the Grand Trunk Hoad, is spolcrn of a.s the Maniha. 

Jullimdur and Kapurthal.i arc sji iken of as tlio Doabn, any- 
thing bei’oud that is vaguely termed the IMtilwa, the Siiilkot 
district is “ darya p<ir’’uv lidci pdr, and different jnirts of the 
Amritsar tahsil are referred to In- mentioning the name of some 
central village, such as “ Mnjith'x hi taraf'’ or '• Maitta ki tarnf.” 

The Gurdaspur district, though in the upper part of the Bari Do.ih, 
is never held to bo part of the Manjha. In slrart the Sikh Jat 
of Amritsar, iu speaking of the M/niiha, may he understood as 
referring to that part of the di'tri.it which is peopled almost 
entirely by orthodox followers of Guru (jobind Singh, excluding 
the tract once extensivelv held i>y .Sultaui Iliudu Jats (the 
Bangar of Amritsar tahsil), by Narmj.iiii Sikhs (the Jandiala 
saudri Jge), rhe nahrl country round Amritsar, where Kambohs 
and miscellaneous tribes be. •01110 ni-jst numerous, and tl'.e Ajn.’ila 
tahsil where there is a strong a'biusture 01 .Muhammadans, 

Arains, Jats and Rajput- who arc sn numerous iu the Ravi-side 
tract. Certainly the Siilcfinis have im'v Lmgciy become orthodox 
Sikhs, and tlie Gil Sikh J.its near Majiciia, ami the Aulakhs ami 
others of Ajn'i'a. are as devote I i.)ll.>w-e"s of Guru Gobiiid 
Singh as the in • 1 of the Maujha, but rlio di-tinct-ori is still kept 
up aui tao dividing bus may bo roughly cak'cu to bo the Grand 
Trunk Road. 

The Sikh Jats, of wham the Mluj'ia .Sikhs are the pick, are sikh Jsta, 
the tiuest of the A'n’’i‘s»r pexsiutry. Iu phN’-mue they are 
inferior tone race of peas.iuti in t.i-‘ jiroviiice, ami atuoug them 
are men who in any eouutrr lu llie wirld would b “ decuied fine 
specimens of the huma'i r ’.cc. L’l.e SuvU -Jat u gouer.iliy tall 
and mutoular, with well -li-ipel limb;, m-ect carriage, and 
strongly marke 1 and h.inls rn i f.-i'-ur'CS. Lii.ty aro frii'gal and 
industrious; though not 1 iteilec*'‘iih they havri cous!.lerabl0 
shrewdness lu the ordinary alf ii I's or lire, an 1 are outspoken and 
possessed of unusual iadepanlenoe of cuaracter. They are 
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certainly litigious, their natural stubbornness leading them to 
persevere in a case long after all chance of success is gone, but 
at the same time they are perhaps as honest and simple a race 
as is to be found in India, for the false-speaking, common in the 
law courts, is conventional, and hardly indicative of moral 
depravity. They make admirable soldiers, w'hen well led, in- 
ferior to no native troops in India, with more dogged courage than 
dash, steady in the field, and trustworthy in difiScult circum- 
stances, and without the fanaticism which makes the Pathan 
always dangerous. In private life they are not remarkable for 
chastity, and they are largely addicted to the use of intoxicat- 
ing drugs or spirits, but on the whole their faults are less 
conspicuous than their virtues. The women are inferior in 
physique to the men, and age sooner, probably from the effects 
of early marriages, and are not remarkable for beauty. But 
they have the same industrious habits as the men and make 
excellent housewives, frugal and careful in management, and 
exercise a very considerable amount of influence in the family. 

Different gtti of 'Phe following figures taken from the Census Report of 1891 
show the strength of the different gots or clans of Jats, Sikh, 
Hindu, and Muhammadan : — 


Sandha 


. . 27,:5.37 

Virkh 

... 1,014 

Gil 


... 17,872 

Bajwft 

998 

Dhillon 


... 1U.077 

Man 

834 

Randhawa 


.. 15.513 

Serae 

758 

Aolakh 


5,019 

Garaya 

637 

Bidhu 


3,082 

Kahlon 

684 

c'baliil 


3.U0U 

Bainrae 

267 

Hinjra 


2.805 

Paunan 

260 

Bhullar 


2.178 

Maniac 

237 

China 


1.045 

Kani; 

236 

Bhangu 


. 1,878 

Giuuntn. 

221 

Virdich , . 


1 ,833 

Uco 

213 

Sohal 


... 1.735 

Her 

148 

Chima 


1,543 

Miacellanooag 

... 128,437 

Bal 

DhariwM ... 


1,431 

1,383 

Total 

... 240,735 


The Swdhus. The Sandhu Jats are, it will be seen, the strongest clan in 

the district. Tliey are found in detached lillnges at different 
points of all three talisils, but muster especially stiong in the 
FOUth-west corner of Tarn Tarau. The central village of this 
group is Sirhah Kalan, and from this tlioy have founded and 
peopled the ring of villages which he louiid it. Here they liold 
32 villages. This part of the tah.sil was formerly known as the 
Khava Manjlui, a bleak treeless tract with deep brackish wells, 
a soil sometimes poor and sandy, but generally hard an<l unpro- 
mising, and an uncertain rainfall. Canal irrigation has now 
changed the appearance of the country, and the system of 
cultivation, to some extent, but still the sod yields a small 
return, and holdings being small, the Sandhus' have alwavs 
taken eagerly to military service. Hardly a family but has one 
or more members in the native army, the Burmah Military 
Police, or in service in Hong-Kong or the Straits Settlements. 
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Military employ is traditional among the Sandlms, and from this 
tribe the Sikhs drew many of their best men. They are the 
best specimens of the Manjha Jat which the district can show. 
The way they hold the land is perplexing, for most of those who 
own land in the later-founded haralet.s round iSirhali are still 
recorded as owning land in Sirhaii itself, and it often happens 
that a family owns land in three or four estates. It is difficult 
to cultivate each one of these separate holdings, consequently 
exchanges and tenancies are common, and often give rise to 
disputes, which, as land is scarce, are keenly fought out. Men 
on service find it easy to di.spose of their land by mortgage 
during their absence. It is easih’ redeemed out of savings on 
their return, and in every village there are pensioners who 
are only too ready to take it up, and advance niouey on it. 
The clan is found in some strength in the neighbouruig corner 
of the Kasur tahsil, and also across the Sutlej in Fei ozcpore, 
but there is no other colUctioii of Saudliu villages in Amritsar. 
The Sandhus of the Sirhaii ilnqua liave an ancient feud with 
the Pannuns of Naushera and Chaudiiwala, which is said to have 
arisen out of a murder by a Sirhaii man of a Faunuu connec- 
tion by marriage The two clans are now good enough 
friends, but still iutermarriages never take place between the 
Pannuns of these two villages and the Sandhus of the Sirhaii 
neighbourhood. Neither clan will give or take a bride from 
the other. There is no well known family belonging to this 
clan. The Sandhus are independent and not much given to abide 
by the law, and their headmen have little authoi ity. Muham- 
madan Sandhus are very rare. 

The next strongest clan is that of the Gils. They are 
known as excellent and hardworking cultivators. They hold 
about 25 villages in whole or part in Tarn Thran, but they are 
scattered all through the tahsil. They muster strongest in the 
Amritsar tahsil, near Majitha, and it is to this clau that the 
Majitha Sirdars, the descendants of Sirdar Desa Siiigli, belong. 
Sirdar Arur Singh of Naushera belongs to the Slier Gil branch 
of the tribe. Nag and Majitha and Sohiyan Kaliiu (part) in the 
Amritsar tahsil, and Dhotiiin in Tarn Taran are the largest 
settlements of this clan. The Gils of Nag are iluhauimadans, 
but are excellent cultivators, and get all they can out of their 
land, while those of Dhotiaii {who are Sikhs) are remarkably fine 
specimens of the Manjha Jat, and are often found taking service. 

The Dhillons are found most in the Manjha, in fact along 
with the Sandhus, the Gils, Pannuns, Anlakhs and Sidhus, 
they take up m-arly the whole of the Manjha proper. But 
the Dhillons lie further up the tahsil, in the upper half of it, the 
country in which the Bhangi mini was once supremo They hold 28 
whole villages and parts of others, and many of their villages 
are among the largest in the tahsil, such as Kairon, Padri, 
Gaggobua, Panjwar, Chabal, Dhand, Kasel, Gandiwiud, Serai 
Amanat Khan and Leiyan. All these are typical Manjha villages, 
and supply many recruits to the army, especially Dhand and 
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Kairoii. Most of tliein are favoured with canal irrigation and 
there are no better cultivated estates in the Tarn 'I'aran talisil 
than Kiisel and Gaiuliwind. In the other tah'-ils they aie moie 
scattered, but tiiey are fairly .strong in the Amrit.sar Bangar, 
and acress the lleas in Kapurthala. The Ami itsar llhillons say 
they came originally from the Manjlia, but this is doubtiul. 
Tliev intermarry with all /ydt? except with the Hals. The story 
i.s that a family bard, or Mirasi, from a Dhillon village was 
refused help, when in difficulties in the Bal countiw, and in 
revenge cm sed the whole Bal clan. Mirasis were in tliose days 
more of a power than they are now, and the Dhillon clan took up 
tile feud, whicli survives to this day in the refusal to intermarry. 
'I’lie !)hiilo!i.s of Ainrit'-ar, who live aloiig.side the Bals of the 
S.athiala ih'tqiia, do not cany the feud further than this, but those 
of the lilanjlia will not eat or drink in a Bal village, or from the 
same dish as .a Bal. Mirasis of course keep up the feud too. 
Among the Dhiilons Sirdar Tliakur Singh, Bhangi, of Panjwar, 
is a leading man. 

Eandhawas come next iu order. They are hardly met with 
iu Tarn Taran, but are very strong all along the Batula border, 
and down the sandridge in the Amiits.ir tahsil, e.specially near 
Mahta and as far as Kathunangal. They are the strongest gut 
in the Amritsar tahsil and liold 39 villages. Many of them are 
Muhammadans, and until lately very many of them were Sul- 
tanis, but these are now fewer than they were. They rank 
high as cultivators, aud cano-grow'ing is a speciality in their 
country. Several leading men in the time of the Sikhs belonged 
to this gut, and among the best known families left in the district 
are those of Peitab Singh of Chamiari, Akwak Singh of Isapur, 
and Nand Singh of Kathunangal. , These are now of little local 
importance, perhaps the best known is Sirdar Akwak Singh, but 
he resides principally in the Siiilkot district, and is at present 
childless, his two sons being both dead. 

The Aulakh Jats are most numerous in the Ajnala tahsil, 
but there is also a cluster of nine villages round Shabazpur in 
Tarn Taran, hehi by this clan. Though quite a small village, 
Shabazpur is well known, aud the corner of the Manjha in 
which it lies takes its name from the village and is generally 
known as “ Shahazpur Ai (era/.” But it is round Kohala in 
Ajnala that the Aulakhs are met with in strength and their chief 
villages are Kohiila, Koh^li, Lopoki, Chawinda Khurd and 
Kalan, Madoki, Barar and Chogawan. Their leading men are 
not above the yeoman class, hut furnish three of the zaildars of 
that part of the tahsil, viz. : Ishar Singh, Sahibzada and Jowala 
Singh. The most of their country is profusely irrigated by the 
Bari Doab Canal, and they are a prosperous and well-to-do clan, 
though with small holdings. 

The Sidhus hold, round Atari and Bhakna, 14 villages in 
all. The Atariwala family belong to this clan, and a notice of 
the family, the present chief of which is Sirdar Balwant Singh, 
will be found further, on. They have few representativea in 
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other parts of the district, their country being mostly in the 
Ferozepore district, -where they ho'd the entire south and west 
of Moga, the Mahra-j villages, the great part of southern Mokat- 
sar and mimerons villages in the sandy tracts of the Ferozepore 
and Ztra tahsils. They trace their descent from Raja Jaisal 
a Mail] Rajput, from one of whose descendants, Barar, have 
sprung the ruling families of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind. Other 
details of the Sidhu chin, also known as the Barars in Feroze- 
pore, will be found at page 238 of the latest edition of Griffin’s 
Punjab Chiefs, and at page 59 of the Gazetteer of the Ferozo 
pore district, where the clan is of the first importance. 

The other clans do not require any detailed mention. 
The Chaliils own 16 villages near Sheron Bagha in Amritsar 
and the best known member of the tribe is Sirdar Arjan Singh 
of Cbahil in Tarn Taraii. The Hinjras are very scattered. 
The Bhullars are a fairly numerous clan and with the lilans 
and part of the Hers, have the honor of being known as 
nsli or original Jats, all others having enrolled themselves 
in the great tribe of Jats at a later date. No satisfactory 
explanation is forthcoming as to why all the Hers are not 
ranked as originals, nor is it clear whether any particular 
village or family belongs to the original clan or not. The 
principal village of the China Jats is Har Seh China, near 
Raja Sansi, in Ajuala. The Bhangus hold the large village of 
Khidla (Khurd and Kalau) in the same tahsil. 'I'liey and 
the Sohals, inhabiting the village of that name in Tarn Tiiran, 
enjoy the reputation of being among the most lawless in the dis- 
trict. The Bal Jats would seem to liave been understated in 
the census returns, for, besides holding the large villages of Bal 
Khurd and Kalau near the city, they own the extensive estates 
of Sathiiila, Botiila, Jodhe and Bal Serai, in the Bangar of 
Amritsar, or 2o villages in all. The same remark applies to the 
Pannun Jats, who have spread from the Doubn, and who are set 
down as numbering only 200. They own seven large estates in the 
Manjha, including Naushera and Cliaudriwala, and itis almost cer- 
tain that numbers of them owing to some tnisread'ug of the name, 
have been classed among miscellaneous Jats. The Kangs hold 
a compact cluster of villages near Tarn Tiiran, chief among which 
are Kang, Kalla and Mai Chak. Two other gots which are not 
separately classed in the census papers require to be mentioned. 
These are the Huudahs of Bondala, and other villages round it, and 
the Valhils who hold a number of estates in the north corner of 
Ajinila above Ramdas. The former are nearly all Hindu Jats, 
the latter Muhammadans. Nor are the Jhdwars of MathewiU 
and neighbourhood, and the Mahil Jats of Ajmila separately 
classed in the census returns. They are really more numerous 
than se-^eral g6ts which have separate mention given to them. 

The land-owning Rajputs of the district are all Muham- 
madans. No village is owned by any clan calling themselves 
Kajputs and professing the Hindu religion. The chief clans 
are as follows : — 
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Bijptus. 

Bhatti 

Chauhan. 

Xnra 

Chandel 

Mii'hjis 

Salabria 

Manj 

Sial 


... 14,805 

1,617 
1,279 
548 
616 
225 

... 176 

136 


Miscellaneous 


19,302 

8,993 



Total 

28,295 


The above details must be accepted with cautiou, for it is well 
known that many Muhammadans call themselves Kajpnts, who 
by birth have no claim to the name. This is probably the case 
mostly with the Rajput residents in the city, who number about 
5,000, but these are not landowners, being for the most part 
labourers, or following miscellaneous occupations. 

Among the land-owning classes Rajputs are found most in 
Ajnala along the river bank. From Dial Rajputan and Inayat- 
pur, as far as Fatta near Bhuidi Aulakh, the proprietors are 
almost all Rajputs, and throughout the tahsil they hold about 13 
per cent, of the cultivated area. They have all the faults com- 
monly found among Muhammadan Rajputs, of which pride and 
indolence are the chief. They take a low rank as cultivators, 
and are much given to employing Arams and other industrious 
classes to cultivate their land, wuh the result that many of the 
latter have acquired occupancy rights in Kajput villages. They 
are not, as a rule, prosperous, at least in Ajnala, and are often 
deeply in debt, but it is nearly always observable that one or 
two leading men, in each village, are distinctly well-to-do, and 
make an income by lending money to their brethren. 

In Amritsar they are better off and have larger holdings. 
Their chief villages iu that tahsil are Bhorchi, Fatehpur, Melowal 
Khabba, Sad bar, Ajaibwali, a nd Ibbau, and in Tarn Taran, 
Falasaor, Bharoal, Dial, and Bhaini. Traces of the former 
supremacy of Rajputs are to be seen iu the cases where they 
enjoy a talukdari allowance exacted by them in their capacity as 
superior owners from neighbouring communities of Jats or 
Kambohs who were originally settled b)- the Rajputs as tenants, 
but who have come to be recognized as having almost full rights 
of ownership. 

The Kambohs. The Kambohs take quite the first rank as cultivators in 

the district. Their industry is proverbial, and they seem to 
get more out of the land than even the Jats. They number 
18,3y8 souls all told, of whom a little more than half are 
Hindus and Sikhs. They are found principally to right and 
left of the Grand Trunk Road, on either side of Jandiala, 
their best villages being Bohorii, Nizampur Nawapind, Tara- 
garh and Thotian in Amritsar and Jehangir in Tarn Taran 
/There are very few ia Ajnala. The Muhammadans among 
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them are hardly distingaishahle from Araiiis, and the Sikhs 
are in every way similar to the Jats. They take the pahal 
and reverence the same Gurus, a .d observe the same customs. 
In appearance they are usually shorter and more thick-set 
than Jats, with less pronounced features, and altogether show- 
less breeding, d'hey have their gots jnst as the Jats have (the 
chief are Marok, Josan, and Jand) and marriage within tho 
got is forbidden. But they never marry outside the tribe, 
with Jats or other Sikhs, and oven with the Sainis of the Doaba 
they have no connection. It is probably only within the last 
50 years that they have come to be recognized as owners of 
land in Amritsar, and that in former times tho highest 
status they could aspire to was that of tenants with some right 
of occupancy in the land on which they had been settled, and 
had broken up. There are numbers of them in the city, where 
they excel as market gardeners, but the city Kambohs are often 
in debt and are not so prosperous as those living in the villages. 
Like Arains they are easily induced to leave home by the hope 
of extra profit as cultivators in canal-irrigated tracts, and they 
have been found most ready to go as settlers to the waste lands 
on the Chenab Canal, where they have kept up their reputation 
as cultivators. At homo they are generally found cultivating 
as tenants in several villages round their own, and, having 
little land of their own, and being given to multiplying fast, they 
are willing to pay high rent. As peasant fanners they are 
unsurpassed, being careful of their land and their cattle, and 
never sparing of themselves. However, beyond this they 
seldom rise. Their wits are thick and education among them 
is rare, but, when enlisted, they make good soldiers, and several 
of them have risen to high rank as native officers. 

Arains have many of the good qualities of the Kambohs, 
being industrious and frugal, but with less enterprise. Though 
the Kambohs have largely increased in Amritsar since last 
census, the Arains have fallen off in numbers a little. They aro 
Muhammadans almost to a man, and it is probable that the falling 
ofi is not altogether real. Many Arains have taken to calling 
themselves Muhammadan Kambohs of late years, which may 
account for part of the increase under Kambohs, and decrease 
under Arains. Having proverbially small holdings, and being 
given to wander from homo, they have probably kept down 
their numbers more than other tribes have by migration to less 
thickly peopled tracts. In every Ariiin village there are many 
names still borne on the record, though the owners have for 
many years been absentees. They show best as cultivators of 
irrigated, and especially well-irrigated lands, their .^tyle of 
cnlSvation being on a .small scale. Each Ara in is eager to 
have his holding separated off and in his own management, and 
when he has got this done, he divides off his fields into small 
compartments, in which with the most careful industry he will 
cultivate vegetables and other produce needing constant hand 
labour a-Qd°watcbing, such as no other tribe will take tho 
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trouble to perform. Every things with the Arain is on a small 
niggling scale, and he is apparently devoid of ambition. Their 
expenses are nsnally small, and they have few luxuries, yet they 
are almost all more or less in debt, though rarely deeply in- 
volved. Military service is practically closed to them and they 
are seldom educated. Not one in a hundred of tho ArMns in 
Amritsar is literate. They are content to do as their fathers 
did before them, and do not care to rise. They are found all 
over the district, sometimes as owners, often as occupancy 
tenants, and fiequently as tenants-at-will paying high rents. 
Kakka Kariala and Gnjarpur are the best known Arain 
villages in Tarn Tarau ; Kadirabad, Biitliangaili, and Baud 
in Amritsar. Tho Kadirabad Araiens were once of some posi- 
tion, and one family held a jagir, but tliey are now of little 
importance. Hound the city they are especially numerous, 
being attracted by tlie market for fruits and vegetables there ; 
they not unfrequently come to grief by engaging to pay higher 
rents than they can atford. But it is in Ajnala that they are most 
found. In Raja Sansi and Chamiari, under the Sirdars, and in 
R4mdas, on the Mahant’s land, they figure largely as tenants 
with or without a right of occupancy, and there is quite a colony 
of them in the Sailaba circle below Bhiudi Seiadan. Much of the 
rich market garden cultivation in Talla and Saurian is due to 
the Armn tenants, and their own villages of Chak Misri Khan, 
Yairoki, Mohleki, Bhilowal and Bhaggupur are models of 
careful farming on a larger scale, and of the ordinary type. 

The other tribes found owning land need but little mention. 
Dogavs own but few villages, such as Blialaipur in Tarn Taran, 
Khankot and Talwandi in Amritsar, and a few near the Sakki 
in Ajnala. They are of nothing like the irnportance of the 
Dogars in the Bet of Ferozepore. G_u jars are fewer still, and 
tho.se who are shown in the census returns are mostly cow- 
keepers and dairy men in the city. They are easily recognized 
by their sharp features, bare heads, long black straight hair 
and by the peculiar pattern of dark green checked loin cloth 
which they affect. Sheikhs and Seiads do not often figure 
as owners of land. The Seiad village of Bhincli in the 
Aj nala Sailab circle is the best known. Kliatris and Aroraa 
usually appear as purchasers. The principal Kbatri sections 
are the Bunjiilii, Sarin, Cbarzati, -Jausan, Jammiin, Khanne, 
Kapur, and Marhotra. And among the Aroras the principal 
are the Uttaradhi, Gujrati, and Dakhana. 

The chief tribes of village menials will be noticed in tho 
next chapter. In numerical importance the Chuhras occupy 
the first rank, being 12 per cent, of the total population of the 
district. In speaking of the industry of the Jats and other 
agricultural classes, we are often apt to give small credit to the 
industry of the Chuhras, who are absolutely indispensable to 
the landowners as agricultural labourers, and who perform an 
immense amount of field labour for a very slender and precari- 
ous wage. The Jat and the Kamboh may be industrious in the 
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extreme, but their industry would be of little avail in tilling the 
area of land at present under cultivation in the district, if it 
were not for the help they obtain from the Chuhras. On the 
latter falls a large share of the labour of preparing the land 
for the crop, the whole work of manuring it, and much thank- 
less labour is performed by them in irrigating it during the 
cold winter nights. When harvest time comes round the most 
of the reaping and winnowing falls to the lot of the Chuhnis, 
and this is perhaps the hardest in the whole year’s round of 
field work. In the whole district there is one Chuhra to every 
twm Jats, and most landowners employ one or more Chuhras as 
field labourers. The -Jats often complain of the large amount 
of the grain which they li.ave to dispense to the Chuhras and 
other village menials at harvest time, hut are too apt to forget 
that it is but a small remunei’atiou for the amount of work 
which the menials have performed. 

The Mahtams are the nearest approach to a criminal 
tribe in the district, but they are not proclaimed as such under 
the Act, They are found only along the Eavi, particularly 
in Bhindi Syadiiu and Ballarhwal, and where there is, in any 
village, a large expanse of hela land growing reeds. They are 
a degraded class living on all kinds of garbage, if they can get 
no better food, and besides being given to thieving, are most 
quarrelsome neighbours. They often occupy grass huts, close 
to the fields which they cultivate, and eke out a living by 
making baskets, mats, and stools from reeds, and by raising 
and selling vegetables. They marry only within the tribe. 
In other districts they snare game and other animals, but in 
Amritsar wild animals are se.avce and the Blahtams principally 
live by thieving and cultivation. 

The Kashmiris have diminished largely in numbers since 
1881. Their numbers are now returned as 21,201 against 
32,495 at the census of 183 1 . This has .already been noticed 
as partly real, owing to the .sickness in the city having more 
than decimated the Kashmiris in ISSl, and to the decay in the 
shawl-weaving trade. They are universally Muhammadans, 
and mostly resident in Amritsar itself. They are almo-st en- 
tirely immigrants from Kashmir, and engaged in weaving. 
They are litigious, deceitful, and cowardly, whde their habits 
are so uncleanly that the quarter of the city which they in- 
habit is a constant source of danger, from its liability to 
epidemic disease. In person, the Kashmiris are slight, narrow- 
chested, and weak, possibly from the nature of their employ- 
ment. They have sharp Jewish features, hut the women 
when young are generally handsome. 

In the nest following paragraphs is given a short account of 
the leading families of the district. More detailed notices of 
each of them will he found in the new (1390) edition of Grifiin’s 
Punjab Chiefs, in which the histories have been brought down 
to date by Major Massy, at one time Deputy Commissioner of 
Amritsar. 
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Chapter III, C- Sardar Bakhsliisli Singli is the head of the Siiidhanwalia 

faraily, which belongs to tlio Bans! r/at of Jat Sikhs. Sir Lepel 

GrifHn writes tliat the Siudhanwalias claim, like most other 
FaxmUes. Sikh Jat.s, a Rajput descent, but that they have also a close 

The Sindhanwilias wdiich their ancestral 

of Baj* Sinci. home. Raja Sansi, seven miles from the city of Amritsar it 
named. It was to the Sansi got of Jats that Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh belonged. The Sardfir is the son of Sardar Thakur Singh, 
Sindh^nwBia, and was adopted by hi.s relative the late Sardar 
Shamsher Singh, who had no son of his own, and who died in 
1871. The young Sardar who succeeded to the property, and to 
two-thirds of the jagir, of his adoptive father, was, until 1884, 
under the care of the Court of Wards. In that year he attained 
his majority. In 1875 he was married to a daughter of Sardar 
Mahtab Singh of Majitha, and again in 1884 to a cousin of the 
Raja of Faridkot. He owns a large area of land in Raja Sansi 
and neighbouring villages and has taken more in mortgage, 
besides owning house and garden property in Lahore and other 
towns. Ho holds in perpetuity a jagir of the present value of 
Es. 29,455, made up from the revenue of 23 villages in Tahsil 
Ajnala. The value of the jagir has recently been increased by 
re-assessment, but on the other hand has been diminished by 
the abolition of water-r dvantage rate, to which the Sardar 
was entitled. Most of his jagir villages are profusely canal-ir- 
rigated. In 1889 the Sardar was invested with the powers of a 
3rd class Magistrate, exercisable within the limits of the dis- 
trict, and he is a rnember of the Ajnala local board. The family 
has no longer the importance it formerly possessed, even in the 
time of Sardar Shamsher Singh, and, though still the leading 
family of the district, it exercises little influence beyond the 
limits of Raja Siiusi. 

The other members of this family are more notorious than 
notable. Sardar Thakur Singh, the natural father of Sardar 
Bakhshish singh, was for some time an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the province, but resigned, and took up the manage- 
ment of his son’s estate under the direction of the Court of 
Wards. Monetary difficulties, however, soon compelled him to 
himself seek the protection of the Court, and eventually, being 
quite bankrupt, he went to England, and remained nine months 
as the guest of Maharaja Dalip Singh. In 1886 he returned to 
French India, and, with his three sons, took up his residence in 
Pondicherry where he died ■u 1887. His eldest son, Sardar 
Gurbachan Singh, who was at one time a statutory civnlian in 
the Punjab, threw up his appointment to join his father, but 
has now been permitted to reside at Delhi, though not to re- 
turn to Raja Sansi. The fan ily jagir has been resumed. 

Sardar Randhir Singb, Sindbanwalia, is a cousin of Sardar 
Bakhshish Singhjhe resides chiefly in Amritsar, though his home 
is in E4ja Sansi. He holds a jagir in Amritsar and Ajnala of the 
value of Rs. 4,558. So far he has shown no interest in public 
aSairs, and no disposition to take a creditable place in society. 
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The next family of note ia that of Sardar Balwant Singh 
of Atari, half way between Amritsar and Lahore. Hi.s father, 
the late Sardar Ajit Singh, was for long a prominent figure in 
Amritsar. He was a grandson of the well known Sardar Sham 
Singh, At^riwala, who fell when the passage of the Sutlej was 
forced after the battle of Sobraon. Sardar Ajit Singh was an 
Honorary Magistrate, and was elected President of the Amritsar 
Local Board, and held the rank of Honorary Assistant Com- 
missioner. He died in 1888, and his five sons came under the 
care of the Court of Wards, Sardar Balwant Singh is his eldest 
son, and, with his brothers, is being educated at the Aitchison 
College in Lahore. He will come of age in 1894. The late 
Sardar’s property was valued at five lakhs of rupees and the jagir 
in Amritsar, which has come down to Balwant Singh, is now 
of the value of Rs. 10,850. Besides this the family enjoys a 
small jagir revenue in the Lahore district. Sardar Balwant 
Singh, who ia a young man of considerable promise, is married 
to a daughter of Sardar Bishen Singh of Kalsia. His two uncles, 
Sardars Jiwan Singh and Hari Singh, are still living, but take 
no share in public affairs. Sardar Partab Singh, son of Jiwan 
Singh, performs the duties of zaildar. 

There are two other branches of this family, one represented 
by Sardars Sundar Singh and Narain Singh, and the other by 
the infant son of the late Captain Gulab Singh of R4i Bareli, 
who died in 1887. Gulab Singh was the son of Sardar Chatar 
Singh, a name well known in connection with the rebellion 
of 1848. 

Sardar Dial Singh is the present head of the Majithia family. 

He is the son of Sardar Lehna Singh, an d grandson of Sardar family. 
Desa Singh, both men of mark in the Sikh times. On his 
attaining his majority, Sardar Dial Singh was appointed an 
Honorary Magistrate at Amritsar, but a few years after he 
resigned and proceeded to England. He has a good knowledge 
of English. Since his return he has lived entirely in Lahore, 
where ho is proprietor of the Tribune Newspaper, and is very 
rarely seen in Amritsar or JMajitha. He takes no share in 
public affairs in the Amritsar district. The value of his jagir 
in Amritsar is Es. 9,843, not including a jagir of Rs. 4,813 in 
the Tarn Tar,an tahsil, which i.s devoted to keeping up a dole 
of food at the cenotaph of his grandfather, Sard.ar Desa Singh. 

His cousin, Sardar Gajiiuhir Singh, was lately released from the 
tutelage of the Court of Wards. 

To the second branch of the Majithia family belong Sardars 
Umrao Singh and Sunder Singh, sous of the late Raja Surat 
Singh. The Raja was for some time under a cloud, in connection 
with his share in the events of 1847, and was in consequence 
removed to Benares, but he came to the front at the time of the 
mutiny in 1857, and proved his loyalty by rendering signal 
service. He was severely wounded, and received a large jagir 
in the Goi-akhpur district in the North-Western Provinces. In 
1861 ho returned to the Punjab, and was invested with civil and 
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criminal powers at Majitha, receiving the title of Eaja. He died 
in 1881. His two sons have received an excellent education at 
the Aitchison College and are now of age. Sirdiir Umrao Singh 
resides in Lahore, and has lately given assistance to the Court 
of Wards as manager of the Atari estate, with which family ho 
is connected by his marriage with the daughter of Captain 
Golah Singh. Sardar Sunder Singh has married into the family 
of Sir A tar Singh of Bhadaur in the Ludhiana district. He 
lives at Amritsar, and is only waiting for an opportunity to give 
any assistance required of him in the administration of the 
district. Umrao Singh, as the elder son and representative of 
the family, holds a jagir in Amritsar of Rs. .4,925, hut the bulk 
of his property is in Oudh. 

Sardar Kahn Singh was the representative of the third 
surviving branch of the Majithia family. He died in 1889 and 
his sou Paritam Singh is still a child. Under the direction of 
the Court of Wards his estate is managed by Sardar Arur Singh 
of Naushera. He enjoys a part of his father’s jagirs, but it is 
a very small one, and has been granted for two generations 
only. 


The Kalianwala The Kalianwala family, which takes its name from the village 
Nahamas. of KMa Ghanupur, ip at present represented by Sardar Gnlzar 

Singh, who was adopted by the late childless Sardar Lai Singh. 
They are not Jats, but members of the Naharua, or barber caste, 
and the only link between them" and the great Sardar Fateh 
Singh, Kalidnwala of the Sikh times is that of adoption. Lai 
Singh was the son of Attar Singh, who was a member of 
Councilor Hegency. He lived a quiet life, and was devoted to 
hawking and other sports. He died in 1888, and being cliildle-ss 
and the right of adoption not being recognized in this family, 
his jagir should have lapsed. But, by the strenuous exertions 
of Sir Charles Aitchison, sanction was at length, after more 
than one refusal, obtained to the devolution of the jagir on the 
adopted son Gulzar Singh. The Sirdar was educated privately. 
He is described as a young man of handsome appearance and 
pleasing manners, but he has yet to show that he realizes his 
position, and he has not so far evinced any public spirit. He 
draws Ks. 13,084 a j-ear as a jagir, and resides at Kfila. 

Bhai Gorbakhsh The family of Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, son of Bliai Pardumiili , 
Singh, has always taken a lead in the management and up-keep 
of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. It originally belonged to 
Chiniot in the Jhang district. Bhai Parduratin Singh always 
took a great interest in the decoration and repair of the Dai'bAr 
Sahib, and had charge of jagirs to the amount of about Es. 4,000 
per annum released in perpetuity for the support of the temple. 
He was a man of great energy and public spirit, and took a 
keen interest in all that concerned the affairs of the temple and 
city generally. He died in 1875. Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh has 
been recognized as his father’s successor, and has received the 
vacant chair in Viceregal Darbar, to which his father was 
entitled. He is a young man of some promise, has been care- 
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fully educated under tli 0 Court of Ward.-?, and ha? passed the Chapter III, 0- 
Entrance E.'caniiuation of the Punjab University. He enjoys _. Z , 
threa-f earths of his father’sjagir, e(|ual te about Rs. 750, for life. and^Leadfag 

The representatives of the family of Raja Sir Sahib Dial Families, 
are his grandsons, Thakur Har Kishen, and Tlialcur Mahan 
Chand. Under the Sikh rule Sahib Dial and his father Misr ^ ' 

Rallia Ram held charge of the customs department. 

The former continued to occupy this po.st after annexa- 
tion, and in 1851 received the title of Raja. He was appointed 
a member of the Legislative Council in 1864-, and ?vas soon 
afterwards knighted. His two sons both died in his lifetime, 
and only his two grandsons were left on his own death in 1885. 

The family jagir (worth in Amritsar Rs. 3,111) passed to the 
elder grandson, who h.as not yet seen fit to follow in his grand- 
father's footsteps. The second grandson, Mahan Chand, has been 
educated at the Aitchison College, and lives in Amritsar, 
where, as an experiment, he has been invested with the powers 
of a 3rd class Magistrate, and promises to do well. Sardar 
Harcharan Das was the youngest brother of Sir Sahib Dial, 
and was long an Honorary Magistrate in Amritsar. He was 
well known for his benevolence and liberality, and the serai on 
the Grand Trunk Road near Ghariuda was built at his expense. 

He died in 1884, and his jagirs in Amritsar and Gurdaspur 
lapsed to Government. His sons Mokham Chand and Kishor 
Chand live in Amritsar, where they own considerable property. 

Mention should be made too of Sardar Lachmi Sahai, 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, eldest son of Misr Gian Chand, 
brother of Sir Sahib Dial. His father was, in the Maharaja’s 
time, at the head of the office of salt revenue at Find Dadan 
Khan, and under the British Government he was appointed 
Tahsildiir of that place, but this he resigned, and he was then 
appointed an Honorary ilagistrate at Amritsar. Mi.sr Girin 
Chand died many years ago and lii.s elde.st son Lachmi Sahai is 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner at Ludhiana. But it is believed 
that owing to failing sight he is about to resign and return to 
his home in Amritsar city. 

Sardars Vasawa Singh and Ariir Singh are Jats of the Tha Gils of Nau- 
Shergil branch of the got Gil, and resido in Naushcra, a few shera. 
miles out of Amritsar on the Alajitha road. They are cousins, 
and on bad terms with each other, Sardar Vasawa Singh 
appears little in public, but Sirdar Ariir Singh, wlio was, during 
his minority, a Ward of Court, has been well educated, is a mem- 
ber of the Amritsar Local Board, and sits on the city bench of 
Honorary Magistrates. The family came into importanco in its 
chief members joining the Kaueya confederacy, tho result of 
which was that one of them, Alirza Singh, obtained several 
villages in the Gurdaspur District. The revenue of these now 
constitute the jagir of the family. Only two wells and a garden 
are held revenue free at Xaushera in Amritsar, where both the 
cousins live. 
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Chapter III, C- The family of Sardar Hira Singli, Man, is of tlie same des- 

cent as that of the Man Bardars of Moghal Chak in the Gujranwala 

Lead^g* district. The Amritsar branch has long been settled at Mana- 
Families. wala in the Amritsar district, and the two last representatives 

The Man family, '^ere Sardal Singh and Javvala Singh, sons of Sardar Fateh 
Singh, a leading Sardar in the time of thegreat Maharaja. Both 
Fateh Singh and his son Sardul Singh saw a great deal of 
service, but their fortunes varied much, and at annexation, Fateh 
Singh’s sons found themselves provided with a jagir far smaller 
than what the family had once held. It is now shared by four 
members of the family, including Hira Singh. He and his 
nephew hold two-sevenths of it, as the descendants of Jawala 
Singh, while his cousins Partab Singh and Jiwan Singh, sons 
of Sardul Singh, who died in 1861, are enjoying the rest. 

The total present value is Rs. 4,360 a year. Hira Singh 
is a Viceregal Darbari, has on occasion rendered good service in 
the district, and is a prominent member of the District Board. 
The other three take little or no part in public affairs. 

Sardar T h & fc n r Sardar Thakur Singh, a resident of Panjwar in the 
Singh, Bhangi. Tarn Taran tahsil, is lineally descended from Hari Singh, the 
founder of the Bhangi mi4, whose fondness for bhang is said 
to have given its name to the confederacy. Hari Singh’s head- 
quarters were at Sohal, a large village near Panjwar, whence 
he overran much of the adjoining country. The overthrow of 
the mials by Eanjit Singh and the Sukar Chakia and Kaneya 
misis is matter of history. Sarddr Thakur Singh is now the 
head of the family, whose importance has disappeared. He is 
known as a respectable and energetic rural notable, owning a 
large holding in Panjwar, and he has done good service, as 
zaildar of the Uhillon zail, and enjoys a seat in Provincial 
Darbars. 

The Easulpnria Another well known notable of the Tarn Taran tahsil is 
family. Sardar Jawala Singh of Rasulpnr. He is the son of Risaldar 

Punjab Singh, one of the most distinguished soldiers of the 
time of the mutiny. Jawala Singh has added to his small 
holding in Rasulpur by purchase and mortgage, a^ he holds 
a large share in the estate of Bir Raja Teja SinJ^n (granted 
by Government to his father) besides large estates in Oudh. 
Ho is a zaildar and a member of the District Board; and 
though he has not served in the rainy liimself, he has several 
relations in service, who arc keeping up the good name of the 
family. It is connected by marriage with most of the Jat 
families of note north cf the Sutlej, and is in every respect 
worthy of consideration. 

Baja niraSiugh, Another distinguished soldier f-f the same type as Sardar 
Sud. Punjab Singh deserves some notice. Tiiis is Risaldar Raja 

Hira Singli, a Khatri Sud, late of Fane’s Horse, wlio has founded 
a new village on the borders of the villages of Panjivar and 
Chabal in Tarn Taran, where he has bought land largely. He 
was a striking example of a model landlord, kind and con- 
siderate to his tenants. His death by cancer in 1893 was a 
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loss to tlie district, tliougli lie resided principally on a valuable Chapter HI, C- 

taluidari estate wliicli lie owned in the Baraicli district in Oudh, . 

and his name will long be honourably remembered in the 
neighbourhood of Chabal. Famili^“ 

Sardar Arjau Singh of Chiihil, a Jab of the Chahil got, The chahil fami* 
has of late years come to the front as a zealous helper in 
district administration. 

His ancestors first threw in their lot with the Bhangi 
misl, but afterwards declared allegiance to the Maharaja, in 
■whose favour they stood high, and from whom they received 
large jagirs. But on the succession of a minor, afterwards the 
father of Sardar Arjan Singh, the Maharaja, always as ready 
to take away as to give, resumed all but a small part of the 
jagir, and this remnant has come down to the family of the 
present Sardar, on a life tenure only. It consists of the revenue 
of mauzas Gaihri, Leiyan, and part of Chahil, and the present 
value is Bs. 2,723. Arjan Singh succeeded Sardar Man Singh, 
as manager of the Darbar Sahib, and his services in this 
capacity have been most useful, for he is a man of firmness, 
tact, and energy, and acceptable in every way to the Sikh 
community. He has long held a seat on the District Board, 
and is chairman of the Local Board of the Tarn Taran tahsil. 

He is a member of the Council of the Aitchison College, an 
Honorary Magistrate, and an unofficial sub-registrar. He has 
a seat in Viceregal Darbars. 

Men of less note in the district, though in some cases Other familiei. 
belonging to families which were once of importance, are 
Sardars Sant Singh of Aima, Mahtab Singh of China, Sardar 
Gurdit Singh, (son of vSardar Maugal Singh, Rnmgarhia, a 
former manager of the Golden Temple), Sant Singh of Tung, 
and Kirpal Singh of Chicha. Among the best known of the 
chaudhri class may be instanced Ldla Bhagwan Das of Bhilo- 
wal, Sahibzdda of Kohala, Lai Singh of Batala, and Chanda 
Singh of Jandiala. 

Mention must also be made of Mahant Narinjan Das, the Mahanta. 

Gaddi Nishin or incumbent of the Akhura in Amritsar city, 
which is generally known by the name of his predecessor 
Jlahant Brahm Buta. Though by profession an ascetic, he 
is an intelligent and enlightened man, and manages the Akhara 
most successfully. In this he is assisted by a liberal endow- 
ment from Government, for the institution enjoys a jagir of 
Es. 7,268, Equally well known is Slahant Ram Parshid of 
Edmdas. He has recently abdicated in favour of his disciple 
Thakur Das, but still takes a great interest in the Darbar 
Sahib of Ramdas, and the cause of charity generally. He uas 
a member of the Ajnala Local Board. 

Two other well known residents of Amritsar have died Bhai Gnlab Singh 
in the present year (1893). Bhai Gulab Singh, Arora, was the and B4ha Vir Singh, 
last survivor of the three managers of the Akal Bunga, and 
managed the jagirs which it holds. He was a native gentleman 
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Chapter III, D- of pleasant manners, and well informed on all subjects con- 

. neeted witli Amritsar aud the Sikli religion. The other was 

tiM tbe Mahant ot the Giirudwara at Hoshiarnagar, 

Bhai Gniab Sin<>h Dera Satlaui Sahib. The Baba was a most 

and Baba Vir Sjn^h. Orthodox Sikh, but in no way bigoted or fanatical, and devoted 
his whole life to charit.ablo objects, maintaining a poor house 
and leper asylum at his Gurudwara. With these two have 
passed away two of the best known survivors of the Sikh times. 


SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

Village tenaree. . number o' vill.ages hold in the various forms of tenure 

is shown iu Table No. XV, which again is identical with Table 
No. XI of the Keveuue Report for ly91-92. Later figures were 
unfortunately not available at the time when the present 
edition went to Pres.'^', and the columns showing average assess- 
ment, and amount of revenue a.ssigned, are not quite up to date. ’ 
At the time when the table was prepared, the whole district 
had not been assessed. Even the figures showing the number 
of villages under each tenure are of little value. It is in most 
cases simply impossible to class a village satisfactorily under 
any one of the ordinarily recognized tenures ; the primary 
sub-division of rights between the main sub-divisions of the vil- 
lage following one form, while the interior distribution among 
the several proprietors of each of these sub-divisions follows 
another form, which itself often varies from one sub-division 
to another. 

DeTBlopment of The following paragraphs are quoted from a report by 
tbs Toriong forms Mr. E. A. F’rinsep, Settlement Commis.sioner, the officer who 
of t«mro. conducted the reassessment operations in Amritsar from 1862 to 

1866. They describe clearly the main forms of tenure found in 
the district and the way iu which one form is developed out of 
another : — 

Generally speaking, the Theory of lennre may be described aa afc one time 
or other coming under one of the following staged ” : — 

I. — The Partriarchal or Landlord.” 

" II. — The Communal or Joint stock.” 

“ III. — The Divided, regulated by ancestral shares.” 

” IV. — The Divided, regulated by customary shares.” 

“ V.— The Accidental regulated by possession.” 

“"I know of no better way of shewing the transition from one stage to an- 
other, and the causes which produce it, than by giving the following illustra- 
tion.’' 

** The founder of a village secures a property by purchase, grant, appropria- 
tion or conquest. Ho has a family of six suus, h ' holl.s it all himself. 'This 
represents the first period, and corredp^iids with tho pare Landlord system.” 

“ At hia death the six sons being connected by a strong tie, hold the proper- 
ty in common ; those sons too prefer to maiutaiu the joint interest in this form j 
land is abundant, revenue is taken in kind, tliey have no differences to occasion 
any necessity for resort to division, so the “communal” system is maintained 
intact, the interest of each brother or shareholder being legulated by the laws 
of inheritance.’* 

” In course of time population increases, and with it the demand for land ; 
dissensions begin. The descendants of one son have been cultivating less— -those 
of another more, than the shares which regulate the division of profits. To 
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prevent future disputes, the estate is divided according to the laws of inheri- Cliapt6r HI D. 
tance, and here vve come to the third type ’* - * 

“ As generation succeeds generation, and the country is subject to change Village COXCUQllUli* 
of rule, stress of seasons, and acculent^ occur, leading to hardship to individual ties aud teUXlTCS* 
co-partners ; or some die off, others leave the village ; some get involved in diffi- Develonment of 
calties, others mortgage Iheir pio}>ernVs; it cau be conceived that mutations y forma of 

would follow, which would Increase the holdings of some, while others being tenure 
unable or nnwilling to succeed to lapsed shares, additional reason would appear 
for not disturbing ])ossessiuu aud resorting to the law in times when little atten- 
tion was paid to rights and the inliuentiil could generally do as they pleased. In 
such a state of things it is easy to how ancestral shares would die out, and 
customary shares take their place which would agree with the land actually held 
by each co-partner. Villages of this class would represent the fourth type.” 

“ Ultimately all resort to shares dies out ; there may have been money settle- 
ment in former days; poverty may have driven out the old proprietors, "who 
may have been succeeded by cultivators, located by the Kardars ; the land may 
lie near a large town and have become so valuable as to have utterly changed 
hands ; or, if still belonging to the old brotherhood, owing to distress, misrule 
and a hundred causes they found it their host intere.st to make each man’s occu- 
pancy the rule of his interest in the estate ; or men of different castes may have 
become owners by original or subsequent appropriation ; whatever w'as the cause, 

. there is no trace of any kind of shares, the village custom is to throw the liabi- 
lities on the total area cultivated by each person. This takes us into the last 
stage. Generally it is to some accident or defect in succession that this tenure 
may be attributed, so 1 have termed it the Accidental stage.” 

” Under the classification usually prescribed the two first would comprise all 
tenures held in common, known as “ Zamiod.ui ” or what is popularly termed 
“ h'hamilut ” or *• Sanji ” in this district. The third and fourth would take in 
“ Pattidari,” whether (perfect) completely divided, or imperfect in which the 
land actually held by the brotherhood was formally divided, and the rest lield in 
common. In the last I have kept only such estutos as are “ Bhaidchara ” or what 
I understand to be “Bhaidchara,” tu. where possession is the .solo measure 
of rights and responsibilities, and land is held completely on severalty, whether 
ever subjected to final division in previous days or not.” 

Eleven villages are shown in the table as held on a Extent to which 
landlord tenure. These are all or neai;ly all^ lately formed each tenure is met 
estates^ some of them uncultivated, and recently known as 
rakhs. They have not yet had time to pass to any other 
stage. Of the twenty-one estates held on a communal or 
joint-stock tenure, most are villages in which the owners aro 
certainly recorded as so holding, but in which for convenience 
of cultivation, they have, pending a permanent partition, agreed 
to hold and cultivate each a separate portion temporarily. It 
is only in isolated cases that there would be an amicable divi- 
sion of the whole produce according- to ancestral shares. Tho 
bulk of the estates are shown as held on a pattidari tenure, 

■which must be considered rather as a negative description, and 
as meaning that the village has not yet reached the stage in 
which each man’s possession is tho sole measure of right. It 
includes many various forms, in which tho original shares are 
becoming more or less obscured aud departed from. Cases are 
now very rare in which the purest form of pattidari tenure is 
met with, i. e., that in which each man’s holding closely 
corresponds with what he is entitled to by inheritance, and in 
■which there is no common land left to partition. At the 
recent reassessment a fairly strong tendency was noticed 
towards making liability follow possession. It was recognized 
that the days were past in which Courts would decree, or the 
whole brotherhood consent to, equalization of the land which 
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Chapter IH, D- bad come down to the community from a common ancestor. 

— _ Land has become too valuable, and it was hopeless to expect a 

man to give up a pai-t of his land, even when it was proved 
ties ana ten • more than his share. The most that was conceded 

iT met bj those who held less than their share, was that when the 
common land came to be divided something should be done in 
the way of compensating by a larger allotment those who had 
failed to retain their full share in the divided land. And if pure 
pattidari was found to be rare, pure hhaidchara or possession 
tenure, in which all land has been divided up and both right 
and liability is governed by possession is rarer still. In almost 
every hhaidchara estate there is some land still recorded as held 
in common, and the owners almost invariably desired that this 
should be recorded as divisible according to the now abandoned 
shares. In the great bulk of the communities of the district 
the measure of right as between major sub-divisions {tarafs) has 
come to be possession. This is the case too with most of the 
more important minor sub-divisions (or pattis), even though 
difference between the total area held by each is small. As 
between more lately formed and less important sub-divisions, 
or dheris, possession appears less and less as the measure of 
right, and when individual families are reached, the rules of 
imheritance, as governing both rights and liabilities, are almost 
invariably follow'ed. Adherence to shares is perhaps most 
marked in the remoter parts of Tarn Taran, and in the Bangar 
tracts of Amritsar. Near the city, where land is most 
valuable, the drift towards the hhaidchara tenure is most 
observable, and the city of Amritsar is an instance of pure 
unadulterated hhaidchara, for there the land which is not held 
in severalty is entered as the property of Government. The 
taking up of land for roads, raihvays and canals, has done 
much towards obliterating shares. Those who had to give up 
the land received the compensation at the time, and the 
recollection of this fact leads the rest of the co-sharers to 
resist any overtures towards equalization. In such cases the 
only course open is to declare for a hhaidchdra tenure. 

The district has long been under cultivation, and is in an 
advanced stage, and little clue can now be obtained as to the 
mode in which the land was originally appropriated and 
parcelled out by the different communities. The ditEculty of 
tracing this out at the present time is increased by the fact 
that the reports of former revisions of assessment are either 
meagre or altogether non-existent. The nature of the processes 
must be left to conjecture by analogy from observing what has 
been done and recorded in other more recently peopled tracts. 
It has been thought sufficient to indicate the stage at which 
the district has arrived without attempting to pursue the 
enquiry further back. 

Site of proprie- There is little to notice under the head of proprietary 
t«s' tolduigs. tenures. After forty years of British rule it has come to be 
recognized that each man has fall proprietary right in his 
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holding, and can do what he likes with it, subject only to Chapter IIT D- 

the provisions of the law of pre-emption. But the idea is one . — 

of foreign growth, and the feeling is still strong that one co mmi i n i- 

member of a family has strictly no right to dispose of bis 

holding to the possible detriment of other members. A child- proprie- 

less widow has of course only a life interest in her husband’s 

estate, and suits are often brought to restrain a childless 

proprietor from parting with his property. But land is now 

freely sold and mqrtgaged. Holdings are now becoming 

very small throughout the district, and the pressure on the 

land is much felt. The average area of cultivated land to each 

malguzdr, or co-shaver responsible for revenue, is between 6 

and 7 acres in Amritsar and Tarn Taran, and about 5 acres 

in Ajnala. This estimate is arrived at after excluding areas 

held by occupancy tenants, petty revenue-free grants, and land 

held in mortgage. Bat it is difficult, by means of an average, 

to give an idea of the real size of holdings in different parts of 

the district. In the Arain villages of Ajnala, and in some of 

the Jat villages in Amritsar, the holdings are painfully .small, 

and of themselves do not provide sufficient means of subsistence 

for the owners, who have to rent other lands from their more 

fortunate brethren. 

There are only a few scattered instances of talukddri Sapcrior and in- 
tenures in Amritsar. They are mostly found in Rajput villages, ferior proprietors, 
to the owners of which the proprietors of a neighbouring village 
pay a small fixed nominal sum yearly, or a nominal percentage 
on their revenue. It is rarely more than five per cent. Enquiry 
usually shows that those who pay this tahiMdri allowance were 
originally settled by the superior owners as tenants, and, 
gradually acquiring too firm a hold on the land to he ousted, 
were recognized at the regular settlement of 1852, as having 
proprietary right, subject only to the payment of a nominal sum 
as mdlilcdna to the superior owners. It is paid in addition to 
revenue. Two whole estates in Ajnala, part of one in Amritsar, 
and three plots in the Civil Station are held on an inldta mdlgiUdri 
tenure, the proprietors having compounded for the revenue when 
they bought the land from Government. No other special forms 
of tenure are found in the district. 

All the estates in the Ajnala tahsil which liave a frontage Riparian oustomg. 
on the Kavi, except two, Ghamra and Panjgirain, have fixed 
boundaries. The two exceptions follow the deeji stream rule, 
advancing their boundary according us the river recedes 
towards the Sialkot bank, and vice versa. The customs on the 
Beas in this respect are various. But as the boundary between 
the Amritsar and Tarn Taran tahsils on the one band, and the 
Kapurthala State on the other, is for purposes of jurisdiction 
relaid each year, it is probable that in time the villages 
concerned will come to adopt the jurisdiction boundary aa 
the boundary of jiroprietary right. Each side is subjected to 
much inconvenience if it attempts to follow, across the jurisdic- 
tion. boundary, land which it previously held in ownership and 
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the people are apt to lose sight of the distinction between the 
two boundaries as determined for these two different purposes. 
Custom too varies as to the rights of different co-sharers 
in land which becomes culturable owing to the action of the 
river. Some villages allow the co-sharers who originally 
owned land at this point to relay their fields and resume 
possession. Most however treat such land in the first place 
as the common property of all, and then as each block becomes 
valuable, they partition it, having previously held it in 
temporary cultivating occupancy. In this way the share held 
by each is equalized periodically. The fields are usually laid 
out in river villages in long strips running down at right angles 
to the river, the strips being only a few furrows wide, and 
varying in breadth according to the ancestral or customary 
share of each family, thus securing to each a portion of the 
moist aud valuable land, and a share of what is inferior. In 
this way, if the river cuts away a part of a liretta, or block, 
the chances arc that each has to hear some of the loss, while 
if it recedes, each is enabled to extend the parallel sides of 
his fields without exceeding his share. When land of only a 
few co-sharcrs is cut away, the commonest custom is to make 
it up to them when land next comes up, though if the damage 
he very partial and extensive, a fresh sub-division of the block 
is made when the floods subside. Mutual interest prompts 
the people to adopt a givc-anil-take policy, for no man knows 
when it may be his turn to be himself a loser. 

Table No. XYI shows the number and area of holdings 
cultivated by the owners themselves, and by each class of 
tenants, with detail of rents paiil in cash aud kind. This again 
is supplemented by Table No. XXI, which gives the average 
rent paid in each tabsil, per acre, for each class of soil, by 
tenants-at-will. It will be seen that of the whole cultivated 
area 53 per cent, is cultivated by the owners themselves, 
per cent, by favoured tenants paying no rent, 7 per cent, by 
tenants having a right of occupancy, permanent or temporary, 
and the remaider, 33 J per cent, by tenants-at-wi!l. Of the 
tenants-at-will, a little more than halt pay rent in cash, the rest 
pay a share of the produce in kind. But many of these 
tenants-at-will are themselves owners cultivating the spare land 
of co-sharers in their own or some neighbouring village. How 
far this is the case may bo gathered from the following table 
which shows in percentages on the total rented area the proportion 
hedd by each of the mam classes figuring as tenants-at-will : — 


PercDitu^e culhuifcd uf Unanfi-at-tc%ll ly 


Tansii. 

1 Jats, 

' KarrJ^oj'b and 

1 Ara.iis. 

Dther iluham* 
madan land- \ 
owning races. ! 

Viltapre menials 
• anti miscel- 
laneous. 

Amritsar 

1 

... i 4-.: 

1 17 

4 i 

37 

Tarn Tiran 

... I 64 

1 1'^ 

3 : 

33 

Ajnala 

... 1 3 

1 21 

1 

37 
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Those appearing in the last column may be taken to be 
all non-proprietoi'5. Tiio same may be said of about half the 
Kambohs and Avaius. Very nearly all the rest are them- 
selves owners of laud. Iloughly id may bo taken that out of 
every hundred tenants, forty-live will bo tenants pure and 
simple with no land of their own to fall back upon. 

The tenants with right of occupaucy fall iuto two classes. 
In the first are those who are recorded as having occupancy 
rights under sections 5, G and 8 of the Tenancy Act. These 
are known as dakhilkdr or popularly as maurusi. In tho second, 
are those who are recorded as having received protection from 
ejectment, or pandh, and these are styled pandhls. The 
arrangement by which they were given this piotcction was 
made at the revised settlement of 186-3, and the period of 
protection, which was fixed with the aid of assessors after 
consideration of each case, may be for an indefinite term 
{paniih kadim), for one or two lives, for such time as certain 
specified service is performed, and so forth. There are many 
and various such coiiditions. In practice all but the best 
informed of the landlords regard the rights of all classes as 
identical ; they are in common parlance all called viaurvsi, and 
all pay rent at much tlie same rates. The usual rent is a sum 
equal to the revenue and cesses of the holding, plus a small 
mdlikdna or landlords’ due, which varies from 1 to 4 annas in 
the rupee of revenue. Many however liavc had their rents 
enhanced by decree, and some pay a rent equal to double the 
revenue which is not far short of what is paid by tenants-at- 
will. The average holding is from 1 to 14 acre. Ihe .subject 
will be found treated at greater length at para. 140 et teq. of the 
Settlement Report of lS9t3. 

Tenants-at-will, as already stated, arc usually Jats them- 
selves owning land, members of the industrious Arain and 
Kamboh tribes, or else village menials and artlzans. Land is in 
most cases let for a year, the tenant oiitering from the kharlf 
harvest, or say from 1 5th J une. The letting of the land has pre- 
viously been arrauged^or in the month of Chet, (March-xCpril), 
while the rabi crop is ripening, and littlo field work is being 
done. Near the city, where on market-garden land the rotation 
of crops takes 22 months to complete, land is often let for two 
years. It may even be let for a period of ten years, so as to 
allow the tenant the benefit of the expensive manure ho puts 
into the land. But these are ratlier lessees than tenants-at-will. 
With yearly tenants, rout is paid half-yearly in arrear, as a rule, 
at the same time as the revenue. It i.-i remarkable to whut an 
extent kamlns (village menial.-) h.ive of late yeui's taken to 
cultivation iu Amritsar. They either carry on their own trade 
at the same time, or leave it, and take to ciiltivutiun alone. 
They are most often found cultivating on bdr-ini soils, not 
having the capital to cultivate irrigated laud, and not being 
allowed much acces.s to it if they had. Thus they have leisure 
to pursue their own trade or calling, while the crop is growing. 
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As they live cheaply, and as competition is keen, they are ready 
to pay high rents, and it is chiefcy owing to them that rents, 
within the last twenty years, have been pushed up to their present 
height. Reuts may be paid in cash, or in kind, or partly in one 
form, and partly in the other. 

Cash rents have been coming into favour for the last thirty 
years and were probably little known before that. They are 
becoming more popular every year, but are most common in 
valuable lands round the city, and, in the district, are paid more 
on harani land than on irrigated. Where the yield is least pre- 
carious the landlord prefers to take rent in kind. Where, as on 
hdrdni land, it is doubtful, he takes advantage of his tenant’s 
necessity by exacting rent in cash. It may be fixed at so much 
per bigha, or, in valuable plots, per kaiidl, but the practice is 
growing of fixing the rent in a lump sum on the holding, without 
stating the rate per unit of area. So long as there is any chance 
of the tenant paying up, it is not usual to remit any part of a 
cash rent in bad seasons. It is only on valuable lands, or where 
the landlord’s holding is very large, that written agreements 
are taken. It would be an advantage if they were more freely 
resorted to, as the verbal agreements are not seldom loosely 
made and lead to dispute when the crop fails. A cash rent is 
generally spoken of as vidimla, rarely as lagan or chaJcoia, except 
among educated persons. 

Kind rents, as above stated, are taken or irrigated or sailah 
land or on bdrdni, if the yield is fairly secure. The usual rates 
for vandal rents are one-third (on irrigated in the Manjha, on 
poor hdrdni land elsewhere) two-fifths, or one-half. One-fourth 
is only accepted on condition that the tenant pays in cash one- 
fourth of the revenue as well. One-half is the commonest rate, 
and no tenant can afford to pay more than this. The village 
menials first take their share from the common heap of sheaves 
or winnowed grain, and then the landlord and tenant take their 
shares. The chance of being cheated on the threshing floor is 
one reason for the growing preference for cash rents. Thi.s has 
also given rise to a practice by tvhich "the landlord makes a 
rough estimate of how many mauuds his share is likely to come 
to, and stipulates for that weight of grain as the rent at the 
time the land is let. This practice is only possible on the best 
lands, the probable produce of wliich can be forseeii with some 
certaint}'^. These leka or contract rents are becoming usual 
on the irrigated lands of Ajuala. The tenant does not always 
pay the stipulated rent in the grain he happens to grow, for it 
is generally agreed that rent shall be paid in wheat. If the 
tenant does not grow wheat, he has to buy it in order to pay 
the rent, but such rents are commonest on lands where wheat 
would in any case bo grown. Even of a cine or cotton crop a 
share of the produce may be taken. A third of the stripped 
canes may be handed over to the landlord, or a third of the gur, 
or he may separate off a third of the growing crop as his share, 
A share of the straw is usually taken by the landlord also, but 
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sometimes tliis is expressly reserved for the tenant, or it may Cliapter III, D. 

be a smaller share than that agreed upon for strain. In the 

case of teka rents no straw is given. IndSm.' 

Mixed cash and kind rents are rare. They arc found Mixed rents, 
occasionally in good villages, liko Sathidla, where land scarce. 

In that village the nsaal rent is two-fifths produce, pins two-fifths 
of the revenue demand, which works out to a high total renr. In 
case of all other rents the landlord pays all the land revenue. 

In canal villages tenants paying cash and ie/ca grain rents p;iy 
all canal water-rates : where a share of the [woilnco is taken, 
it is usual for the landlord to pay a share of the water-rates 
equal to the share of the produce wliich lie receives. The 
produce rent is adjusted to allow for this, but it is rare for the 
landlord to make this concession wlien ho only takes a third. 

Cultivating jjartnerships are not uncommon. Such a partner P.irtuerships. 
is called a hhaucdl. The simples* ferm of Ihaimll tcuuro is that in 
which two owners throw tlicir liohlings into one and culti'-'ate the 
whole jointly. If the area is uueijuai, the difference is adjusted 
Ly n money payment, or by a proportionate divisionof the produce. 

Such are culiod min'/ii l-Jnuwi<U. Or an owner snay associate with 
him a partner who Itas no laud of his ow'u, generally ,a working 
Chiihva. If the partner Ims no plough-cattle, lie only takes a 
ji da JitS'ta or ploiigliuuiu’s share, and i.s called a pni'iine da 
bhdiicdl, the term being derived frr-m the ox-goad, which is all 
he brings with him. His share is dotenuined by considering 
him equal to two bullocks, and dividing t he revenue and other 
charges, and the produce, according to the number of men and 
bullocks working on the iioldiu<g. His share becomes larger if 
he brings with him one «-r inoro bullocks, in wliich case ho 
becomes a dhagge <la hh’dwdl, or ho may pay a cash rent, 
calculated, not ou the whole holding but, on the share which 
the labour of liintself and liis' catrl repre-ieut. ‘J'lier-o are the 
forms most c unmotily met with, but iho vatiutmus tiro numerous. 

Partnerships known as i; inid'bi are a!-o common in the Ijitra taaureB. 
rich city Ian Is. 'J'lie owner may be a Hindu trader, wlio lias 
taken the hiiiil on a sj' ’cnlmion, and has not the tunc and know- 
ledge to work it himself. Or he may be a -Jut, whoso prejudices 
do not allow him to attend to all the details of vegetable culti- 
vation. He makes an arrangement with an Araiii or Kainboh 
cultivator, by which the owner (either in person or hv a farm 
labourer) ploughs, clears and levels the land, and weeks the 
well when canal writer runs short ; ho also jiavs tin- land 
revenue. The other partner trenches, sows, wc'ds, w, itches, 
and reaps the veget.able or jionn cn«p, arranges for the sale of 
the produce, and pays for manure and canal water. He takes 
the whole nrodnee, and pays a high moiipy rent rauginir from 
Es. 50 to Es. 100 an acre according to the po.sition and natural 
advantages of the land. 

Fields so cultivated are known as pukke ymilidn, and the 
arrangement is spoken of as liopdr or ijdra. But the rents so 
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Chapter Til, D- paid are not true rents, for' tlie Kamboli pays both for tbe use 

. of the owner’s laud and stock, and the labour of the owner 

Tillage communi- 

ties and tenures, tnmselr. 

Ijara tenures. Furthor details .as to routs ])aid will bo found in the 

assessment report submitted for eacli talisil at tlie settlement 
of 1892, both in tbe tc stand in Statements Nos. VIII and IX 
attached to those reports. 

ZallJirs. Zaildrirs woio appointed by l\fr. Prinsep, Settlement Com- 

missioner, at tli ‘ reTi.-ed settlement of 18G.5. They were paid 
by an additional cess recovered from the people, which varied 
from 12 aniia.s per cent, on the revenue of the zail to Ee. 1-8-0 
per cent. Zaildars nho t'-ok a percentage at the same rates on 
water-advantage rate collections. There were in all 41 zail- 
dars and the limits of their zails did not correspond with those 
of patwiiri circles or police edations. At the settlement of 
1892 this correspoudeiice l.r.s been secured, and zail limits 
bavo been .altered where n’cc-s.sary. Tlie pay has been fixed 
at a uniform rate of 1 j'Ci- cent, on revenue of zail, except in 
the Amrits.ar or hoad-rjnnrt.u's zail, wdiere the incidence of 
assessment being very l.inh, the full rate would have provided 
a larger remun.''ration thrni v.ris ii 'cesiiiry. In that zail the 
rate lias accordingly dpen 12 .annas per cent. The pay 

is now met by C.pvcr.im o-.t ..f roveiino collections, and is 
no longer c'.rieeti.'d by ;; ct-' ill aibliimn. The opportunity was 
taken to inorea=o rl.o nini.ba' ‘ i znils in Tarn Taran by two, so 
that there are now d ■ .".ail-. The incumbents are appointed by 
the Collfi'tor bv ‘r’.'i-; ioii, in in-cirdimce with the rules on tbe 
subject framed Land Pa; venue Act. A table is 

appeiidoil ’vlnrli giv< ^ ; il d, fi L n- to name, size, and revenue 
of each .-'.ad, wirr. tin, ,.ni. ■ f ; i.e pic.^ent incumbent, and the 
prevailing trib'. or _< .a i,i i’ Water-.advantage rate 

having brf-n ril,..'‘.l'si:L'l, ■ j a .• rf '.--ci-al zaildars has, in spite 

of increase by ri-a'se-sin :ii . lircu diuiinislied so much so that 
some have .actually lovt by the new arrangement. To these 
special intium, to bo held fV.r life, have been granted. 


I j (i'uiTit ... FTiiifTii Jat'5, various. 

I’i.n , j P .5 . Uii,.iu Jdt, Bai. 

*' 1 •. ’ 1 M'iL 1 .. Po , Chahil. 

-- ii.ii Ml l1i .. p'.., Rgindhdwa. 

l ' . m _ti . , Po.. various. 

K.' 7 Jai- ii’i'l Tlajputs. 

’■ii- Lt'i. A'. ...il-, -1. Pirr ). 

<..i > u’l . IPn'lu dat, linmlal. 

‘■i '•' I - HiTol’i Jat^, .Ihatvar. 

- ' P'l., vaiiiai''. 

. . ..i.,/..,}. n.r.'lu itnliaramadan Jafcs, 
-d ' • ,11 FL.ndu .Tat, (ill. 

‘ f' •' I’.iI.'U Do., varinQs. 

11 7 ... Du.. d.'. 

Jr , Do., do. 



>’amc • T Zail. . T ’il 

.. Vi, \ Ul.lU, 


1’rv.icn'.- Zxildar. Prcvailinj? tribe or g6t. 
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Village coTnmtuii- 
ties and tenureg. 
Zaildara. 


1-JUUh.iiUi ... ... I ' j . , I ’ v ; ' 1 i ! ' ' , r- 

Bhan'l 1-i ]'■ 'vs-i .h .. * Do., i)' 

Panjwar ... . L’i ' '» .■ . . P’, <1 ■. 

Palasixor ... 17 ■ 

P-ii'iri ‘ . V. jU . j 11 At!1.-L;i .nirt Dhillon, 

Kant; . 'x K- .I’l . 1 T> 

« Kanoibcra Punnuan -'i • 'n.’i i T ’i •'.> 'i i D', P-.m >m. 

^ SiThilU ... . -^7: 2'-s-7 J . >S: , II 'l. 

Raiywdla . ... 11 1“’. ‘ 1 v 1 1 I' ,, 

•lanierao 1‘' j 1 5 ' i ' 1’ .. v. *■ .-i. 

Xau'jki l'> I J ' ■ I ■ •" ’ . ii I’ ‘ .''u ;'i'lTvbcra. 

k JeUlabafl. _• * ■ 'I ' ’ . ., v ^ ■ hx • . • ' . .fa*-, vii'.k'iI-. 

f Kamd|_)Ur Pi T''-!' ' <\ . ■j'.r.'l ;• .1 .r. ViUha. 

M.ii'kj'ur . ,. 1 :i'’ ’.77 v -i .1 n u’l I Uajput. 

BallavUwul ... .: > L .J'l 1 * r. I , i P' i 

4 AjntUa .. ‘J'> i " : V. i 

Saiiisra , . . L'2 S i ! HimPi J ir, \ .ari'-.U". 

te'i Kuja Siin^i ... j: \ ^ i;-.,, <!<> 

^ KnnU . .. -• --.!•> I ’ '.'.'a-i ... i .ii >l P 'pu-5. 

Bhni'li Aulakb . -''.7-”> -lx .. Plr-.i. 

ilLiil'Aval .. .. 1^5 2Ki’P> 1 .-■.•.iiD ^ .. li.-.'lii .ht r.f'fl Arib'. 

Lnp.iki i .s’-I'* I - I'l ... IM,, vnxi' 1=. 

L KoLuU . ... I ■ .1 ■ \ -M .. Aula'P-i. 


Tlie figures in tbo margin sliow tbe Headmen 
number of Iieadmcn in the several tahsfls of 
the district. 

This gives an average of nearly eight 
licadmou to throe villages. The number 
iiiiach village is, as a. rule, the same as 
====^ -- tls-it fixed, at file regular settlement of 
1852 ; and ordinarily I'lorc i? one headinun for each j'ntti or 
sub-division of tl;e village, but ixjir-ricm o has shown that in 
some cases the number of hea.ilmen is grtat.'r tliau is really re- 
quired. The result is that each, headman’s authority is lessoned, 
and the remnneratiou which th’v rocoivo being distributed 
^ among a large number, the value of the appointment is de- 

creased. When op])oi't unity occurs vacant posts are abolished, 
but under the order.s in force this can only l)o done to a small 
extent. Headmen receive '■> per c.’ur. on collections, which is 
recovered as a village (itScer’s cess, and their dutioa are laid 
down in the rules under the Land ilevenue Act. Tliey arc 
appointed by the Collector, and horedir.try claiui.s are usually 
considered if the near relations of a deceased hcadiuau arc 
fitted to hold the post. 

Out of the total number of headmen given above, the Chief headmen, 
following are chief headmen ; — 

Tahsil Amritsar ... ... ... ... 4'il 

■Jfc, „ Tarn Tiiran ... ... ... 

„ Ajnala ... ... ... ... 006 


i 


1 

Tahisfl. 

j ViI'flcr'B 
headmen. 

Amritsar 


Tarn Tdran 

Uhl 

Ajnala 

S03 

Total 
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Almost every village has at least one chief headman, some 
have two, and a few even three. They were first appointed 
at the re-settlement of 1865 by ilr. Frinsep, Settlement Com- 
missioner, and were paid by an extra cess of 1 per cent, on 
revenue in addition to tlie 5 per cent, they get as ordinary 
beadmeii. A small plot was also assigned to each out of the 
village culturahie waste, and the revenue on this was remitted 
by Government. These free grants have now been all convert- 
ed into cash iwhnst, and the plots have been assessed, Moreover, 
it has at length been recognized that chief headmen are not 
required in small villages with only one or two headmen, and 
that it is anomalous to have more than one chief headman in 
a village. Orders have accordingly been received to abolish 
the appointment altogether in small villages, as the present 
incumbents die off, and to reduce in the same way the super- 
fluous appointments in large villages. The subject has been 
noticed in greater detail in para. 134 et seq. of the final report 
on the settlement of 1892. 

In all villages members of the menial and artizan classes 
arc found, who perform certain services for the landowners, 
and receive in return a certain share of the produce of each 
harvest. It is impossible to state with accuracy what each of 
these receives, for the usage varies from village to village, and 
depends much on the generosity of the individual landlord, on the 
willingness of the individual menial, and to somo extent on 
the character of the harvest. Where the custom is to give 
tho menials a certain number of sheaves of wheat, or a stated 
weight of grain, some approach to accuracy is possible, but 
in other cases the dues are entered in the village record as 
taking the form of a percentage of the grain harvested. This 
method of calculation is not one which suggests itself readily 
to the mind of the peasant, and it is probable that it originated 
with the subordinate staff employed at the first settlement, 
and represents a well meant attempt to evade the difficulty by 
defining the share taken, in terms understood by educated 
people. 

The menials are known as katnins, or sepis, the customary 
duty performed being called sep. The principal sepi i.s the 
Chuhi'fl, nho is to_ the cultivator quite iudispensablc. Agricul- 
tural occupations could hardly be carried on at all without 
with the help of the Chuhra, on whom falls a very large share 
of tho irksome part of field labour. Tho naiuimum of work 
which he performs is that of removing the refuse of the 
dwelling-house, and the dung from the byre, to the owner’s 
dung-hill outside the site. But this is work which, the Chuhra 
women can perform, and but a small wago would be given 
in return for this. To earn hi.s full wage as a sepi, the Chuhra 
has to help in removing the manure to the fields and scattering 
it. He i.s expected to help iu uil Liuds of ordinary field work, 
snch as cutting and bringing in fodder, feeding the cattle, 
ploughing, and irrigating the land. In return for this work, 
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■whicli one f.-imily of Cliuhrds will perform for three or four Chapter III, D. 

families of Jats, working for each family in turn, he receh'ea . 

a shave of the crain, which is usually recorded as five to seven 

maunds (k'U'ha weight) for each landowner’s plnagh. A enures. 

plong'n, which means a pair of oxen, will cultivate from 20 to 

30 higlias of land, so th.at tho Chuhra receives this weight of 

grain for every 20 or oO highas of land owned and cultivated 

by his employers. Ho is expected also to provide baskets for 

manure, and for winnowing (r/iog/). His other receipts area 

few potfnls of cane juice at jiressing time, and the last pick 

of the season at the cotton field. If he does half a day’s field 

work he is given his morning nu'al ; if ho works a whole day, 

he is given food both inornino' and evening and a blanket may 

he given him at tho end ot the year. The Chiihras sliare the 

flesh of cattle which die in their pulfi or sub-division of the 

village, but for administrative reasons, to check -wilful 

poisoning of cattle, they arc now denied the hides. Ths 

five maunds per plough are only given in the principal nr rahi 

harvest. The share given after the kharif varies tvidely and 

cannot as a rule bo precisely stated in the records. It is known 

as a hoi hoi share, which rupans that the Chnhra takes as 

much as he can get his employer to give him. The work of 

■winiiotving (unii) is quite distinct, and a i>epi is not expected 

to do this unless ho is paid an additional five maunds per cent. 

or a share which may be approximately -stated as that, more 

or less. 

The Chuhra is also employed as a farm labourer pure Fann labourers, 
and simple. If so he does no house work, but does what- 
ever field work his one employer requires of him, for he 
rarely can serve more than one family as a regularly enter- 
tained ploughman (atri, sotiri, or hdli). As such he generally 
receives 40 maunds [kacha weight) of wheat in tho year and 
possibly his food and a blanket. 'I’he atri has to do all farm 
■work, including winnowing and cutting the crop, 'fhus whether 
employed as a sepi by several families, or as an atri by one, 
the Chuhra earns enough to keep him and his family during 
the year. Some find it more profitable to give their labour as 
hhdiirdls, but in all cases each man’s income is directly depen- 
dent on his own -willingness to run messages and make him- 
self gener.ally useful a.s a hegdri, and a willing Cliuhni with a 
family to help him can always keep want from tho door. But 
he cannot bo said to do much more. 

Tho other sepis are tho potter, the carpenter, and tho The potter, 
blacksmith. The potter thrives best iu a village with many 
wells, and the .spread of canal irrigation has driven runny of 
them to work as carriers. He supplies several families with 
pots for the well {about 80 pots would be required for a well 20 
feet deep) and earthen vessels bu- the house. He is paid from 
6 to ] 2 sheaves for each well he supplies, according to the 
extent of land watered by it. This is m the rabi harvest. His 
gains in the kharif are uncertain like the Chuhriis. Where 
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there are no wells, he is paid a small wage for each plough, but 
in that case he has little to do. Besides this, in Tarn Taran, he 
is given some threshed grain (which is known as phakka) and 
this may amount to one, or one-and-a-half, inauiids per well. 
A. sheaf will yield about 12 .standard sors of grain. 

The carpenter receives much the same in sheaves and 
grain as the potter, but ho is bettor off than the potter in that 
he has always services to perform, whether there are wells in 
the village or not, and he gets some of the produce on hdrdni 
and nahri land as well. His work is to make and repair 
ploughs and other implement^, besiiles wooden furniture used 
in the house, such as beds, spinning wheels, cliurns and stools. 
He repairs the well wheels when recpiircd. But the wood is 
found for him in all cases, or else he is paid extra for providing 
it. Some make a profession of making and supplying well- 
gear, but these are usually meu who have abandoned sep work, 
and they are paid in cash. The smith is paid like the carpenter, 
never more and sometimes less, and iron is found for him or 
paid for separately'. To tliese tliree may bo added the mochi or 
leather-worker, but lio has little to do boyon-l making up ox- 
blinkers {kitpa), the leather part of the seed drill and tlnmgs for 
the whip. He is more usually paid in cash for shoes. The 
potter is almost always a ivluiiammadau, aud so is tho smith, 
hut the carpenter is usually a iSikli. 

Other menials come in for small duos, which cannot be 
definitely stated. Such are the barber, the water-carrier, the 
village bard, tho oilman, and the Brahmin, whilo sundry faqirs 
are given a dole by way of charity. Ahno.st all are paid out 
of the common heap, before divwhm between lauJiurd and 
tenant, and it may be taken that on well lauds at any rate full 
1-0 per cent, is thus given awiiy. Roughly' of this the 
Chuhra takes 7 per cent., the p itter, carpenter and smith 
6 per cent, between tbem, and the mochi and rai.scellaneous 
kamms 2 per cent. Any thing paid to atris, to hired 
harvesters {laid) to rice planters by way of fdfc/;, or to Changars 
and Chuhrds helping in the winnowing is over and above this. 
The above description is that of the most usual practice, but 
as already stated the customs vary exceedingly between differ- 
ent tracts and iudividind villages. Men like Arains and 
Kambohs, who work linr-l with their own hands, will stoop to 
do work which Juts get kainuis to do for them, and thus cut 
down their harvest expenses, .and on small holdings they can 
often dispense with much of the as.sistauce given by those who 
are not skilled artizans. 

In most villages will be found men holding from the pro- 
prietors small service grants of land. Either the<e are given as 
maintenance to fic.^erviiig village servants, in which case 
they are known as aonji or vast, or from religious motives to 
Brahmins, &c., by way of pun or propitiatory endowment. 
Tbey assume many forms. Sometimes the land is leased to 
the grantee at a favorable rent, or on condition of payment of 
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revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the 
revenue, uuikiiig over the produce to the grantee ; while occa- 
sionally the grant consists of the rights of property in the land, 
which, subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for 
revenue and the like, vc-'t in the person performing certain 
specified services, at such time, and for so long, as he performs 
them. These grants are most commonly m.ade to village menials 
and to watchmen on condition of or in payment for services 
rendered, to attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, or village 
rest-houses, so long as they perforin the duties of the post, aud 
for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious 
schools, and the like. 

Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages 
of land ; Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXI II A show the opera- 
tions of the Registration Copartment, and Table Nii. XXXTX the 
extent of civil litigation. During the last 30 years the follow- 
ing percentages of the cuhivated area have changed hands by 
sale, i-i:., 7 per cent, in Amritsar, 3.1 in Tarn Taran, and 5 per 
cent, in Ajnala, Land being valuable near the city aud com- 
petition among the trading classe.s being keen, the proportion 
is naturally largest in the heail-r|uarteis tahsil. It may be 
taken that an agriculturist rarely purt.s with his land by sale 
unless ho is in extreme ditiiciilties, and nimble to obtain relief 
by mortgage. Also that a consiib-rable amount of the sale has 
been effected by men vvho bave gut into difficulties through 
their own fault, being addicted to the use of opium or to drink, 
or to garaliliug, ivhile fictitious sabes by e!iiidlo.,s proprietors to 
favoured relatives account for a good deal. An agriculturist 
who has got into debt through cniwes beyoud his control can 
generally find soiiio one to take hi.' land in mortgage, and allow 
him to continue in occupr.tiiin as cultivating mortgagor, paying 
a share of the pro luce, which is a full equivalent for interest 
on the iiiou.'v L-nt. I he price if cultivated laud sold varies 
from Rs. 3."i to ID. 1 r.n acre i.ud the average in the three 
tahsils for laud sold vvidiii-; th.' la'i 30 years is Rs. 77 in Amrit- 
sar, Rs. .50 in T.irii Taran and ID. 71 iu .Vjmila. The compara- 
tive lowness of the price in 'i’arn Taran i.s accounted fur partly 
by the larger holdings and partly by the inferior fertility. But 
the price in each succc.?ding decade has been steadily rising. 
All through the district the vendees arc, as often as not, of the 
agricultural classes themsidves. 

The area at pre.'ent recorded as mortgaged with possession 
is 12 per cent, in Aiurirsar, 10 per cent, ni Tarn Taran, and !G 
per cent, in Ajnala. i’rom iliis falls to be deducted the area, 
fictitiously transfei ml. aud til, ■ ana alienated for purposes of 
convenience by men who ui'c perfectly able to redeem it when 
they choo'e, bef, re the ameunt transferred by persons really- 
involved iu del t i< arrived at. Aii; t.i this, statistics are unfortu- 
nately not avai'abi.-. but the ileductioii represents perhaps a 
fifth of the wliole. The mortgage price is little below the sale 
price, probably because sellers are usually hopelessly involved 
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Chapter III, D. while mortgagors are often able to make their own terms. The 
average mortgage debt per acre cultivated is Rs. 60, Rs. 54 
and Rs. 66 in the three tahsils, but the prices of the last decade 
are considerably higher than this. Here too agriculturists 
largely figure as mortgagees. 

The income of the population whether agricultural or com- 
mercial is steadily increasing. The general prosperity of the 
district is undoubted and the price of land is constantly rising. 
It is difficult to say what the ordinary income of an agricul- 
turist is, but it may be taken that a man owning 10 acreh of 
average land, part irrigated, is comfortably off, and he can, if 
his family be able to assist him, generally better himself by 
taking land in rent from bis neighbours. The average expenses 
of an ordinary agriculturist in ordinary times may he put at 
about Rs. 3 per month, and if he avoid excessive expenditure 
on death and marriage ceremonies, he can live well within his 
income. It is exceptional to find an agriculturist who does not 
owe something to the village money-lender, and, owing to want 
of education, if ho fall into unscrupulous hands, ho is apt to be 
at the mercy of his creditor. But at the same time only a small 
portion of the agricultural population may be said to be hope- 
lessly involved. The usual rate of interest between trader and 
tradci' is 12 per cent., between trader and agriculturist doable 
that rate ; where security is doubtful, 37;’; per cent, (two pai’se 
per rupee per mouth) is exacted in many cases. It is a common 
practice to stipulate that the money lent may ho repaid with- 
out interest withiir six months, or after one harvest, but in 
these eases a dednetiou is geuernlly made at the time of the 
loan. In loans of grain the rate of interest is higher. These 
are commonly given at sowing time and the price of grain 
nsu illy falls a little at harvest which iias to be provided against 
by the lender, and the latter is generally able too to arrange 
that in crediting payments a lower rate than that used in 
calculating the original loan shall be quoted. 

IndebtednesB. In forwarding certain information required by the Famine 

Commis.sioners who visited the province in 1879, the District 
Officer wrote as follows on this subject. A t' -w verbal emenda- 
tions and omissions have been made to 
stances, and his remarks, as thus amemh 
still apply ng ; — 

“There is no material difference in -vvelfaro bo: 

‘owners,’ ‘occnpancy tenants, ’and ‘ tenauts-at-iviH '. 
bable, but it may be explained that s?ood tenants are S' 
cias'^es oi tenants praetically hold much the sunu. 
condition is s^ood, if comparison be made with any 
proprietors in European countries. One p'^ib 


iiit present circam- 
1 , may be taken as 


fl 


i'‘ three classes of 
'-.i.bv 'oera impre- 
.LU <1. ’■ 1 that both 
'1. '!'! • ;i oconomic 

of peaf-anb 

t is porhiipa specially -worthy of 
notice, that the c.'vn.ind ir has since annoxatioii iiicioa''ed his material comforts 
and popsessitins coDsiderably, and apparently this profrress still coi.-inues. It is 
bv no means nnnsnal now to hear of a zaminddt combmimr a lirrie money-lending 
with hi:3 asricnlture, or able to add Tohi>landby pnrehrise or mortgage. The 
average dress is better ; more ornaments and cattle are kept. 

The agricultural population has never much capital, but that this class in 
the Punjab is not quite without capital is shown by the fact that they have tided 
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over at least three bad years on their own resonrces without further help than Cliavter III D. 

occasional remissions of revenue. As a rule, the agriculturist 13 someu hat in * * 

debt, but this appears to be the norma! couibtiou of tlio peas.rnt proprietor in all Village CommiUU- 
countries. Foreclosure of moi tgauc is the real rniu of the pe.asant proprietor, ties and teaUTeS. 
hut tliis is not peculiar to tho Punjab. ,\.s to tiie pro})ortiou of debts to income, 
or of insolvents to the whole pop.iLar'on, it is impossible to do more than guess. lodabtednesa. 

The apiiciiUurist svill piobabi,. oversiate his debts in view of future taxes ; the 
money-lender would uverstitc them for fc.ar they should he afterwards cut 
down. The indebtedness is ceitain to bo ex.iggerated. The debts of the agri- 
culturist are due to various causes : marriagu ceremonies will generally be the 
reply given to a question on the point. Purchase of cattle, or advances’of seed- 
grain are really the most common cause of debt. It often appears that the 
original debt, which was merely , a small balance duo to the general shop of the 
village, has swollen like a snow ball in the course of a generation ; a fresh bond 
for principal and interest being made ont every two or three years. 

“ Unscrupulous practices are followed even by those bankers who pay respect 
to their religion. Unprincipled men claim interest at half an anna per rupee per 
mensem ; ami in grain transactions adv.riice bad grain at dear prices, and ct 
harvest time take the best at very cheap prices. So that once a -amtiuldr 
gets into debt, it is very unlikely that he can clear himself, except by making 
over his laud to bis creditor. It is dilKcnlt to say how many persons are in debt. 

Very few agricuUniists are free of tlebt. Nearly all are in debt. Every six 
months the bankers make up their accounts, and add to the principal the 
interest due. If a man can pay’ the interest at one harvest, ho fails to do so at 
the next, and so the principal increases.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE AND LIVE STOCK. 


Chapter IV, A. Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irri- 

’ gation, and for Government waste land; while the rainfall, and 

Agriculture the manner in which it is distributed throughout the year, is 
Live-stock shown in Tables Nos. Ill, IIIA, and IIIB. Table No. XVII 
„ t ■ r sliows statistics of Government estates. Table No. XX gives 
of under the principal staples, and Table No. XXI tba 

average yield of each. Statistics of live stock will be found in 
Table No. XXII. Further statistics are given under their vari- 
ous headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. 
Land tenures, tenants, and the employment of field labour, 
have already been noticed in Chapter III, Section D. 


Cultivated area. 


In the marginal table the 


Tah«il. ! 

1 

1S5>. 

1665. 

j 

1 1392. 

j 


Acres. 

Acres, i 

j Acres. 

Amritsar 

2:8,259 ' 

249,467 1 

1 263,093 

Tam Taran 

262,932 

299,003 ' 

323.233 

Ajnala 

115,507 

141,123 

165,451 

District 

590,748 

! 692,61.3 

1 771,636 


areas under cultivation at the 
time of the three last settle- 
ments are shown contrast- 
ed. 


The increase in the 
first period of 13 years was 
16 per cent, and in the 
second period of 27 years 
11^ percent. There now 

remain 103,331 acres 

recorded as culturable, of which more than half is in Ajnala, the 
smallest of the throe tahsils. But a great deal of this is of very 
doubtful fertility, and as to much of it, it may be taken that it 
would only be culturable with the help of canal irrigation, which 
none but a very small portion of it is likely to obtain. As far as 
can be at present foreseen, it is not probable that the cultivated 
area will increase by more than 5 per cent, within the next 
20 years. 


Irrigated area. The irrigated area at present is 42 per cent, in Tarn Taran, 

51^ per cent, in Amritsar, and 63 per cent, in Ajnala. It is not 
possible to state accurately the increase in irrigated area at 
different periods, because at the various reassessments the 
principles on which land has been recorded as irrigated have 
been very different. 

Well irrigation. Out of the area now irrigated, 242,919 acres, or 60 per 

cent., is irrigated by wells. In the whole district there are 
10,056 masonry wells used for irrigation, of which 1,317 are 
fitted with two wheels. The apparatus used for lifting water 
is always that known as the Persian wheel, which may be 
roughly described aa a string of earthen pots, placed, one above 



* 
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•the other, on a rope ladder hung over the water on a broad 
vertical wheel. Tho pots reach a short way below the level of 
the water, and as the wheel, worked by oxen, revolves, the pots 
on one side come u)) full, and empty themselves into a trough 
whence it flows out into the surface irrigation channel, while 
those on the other side go down empty. The apparatus of 
cogged wheels is known as the chakla chob, or jora, the well 
itself as ku, and the rope ladder arrangement as a mahl. A double 
well is known as dohatta, or doharta, or domaUa. The method 
by which the water is raised in a leather bag, or charsa, at the 
end of a rope, working over a pulley or vidh is not known in 
Amritsar. The cost of sinking a well varies of course with the 
depth; where the water is deepest near the high bank of tho 
Beds it is as much as Es. 500. In the centi-al, or canal irrigat- 
ed, part of the district, where by percolation the water level 
has risen 10 or 15 feet in the last 30 years a well can be sunk 
for from Es. 250 to Es. 350. The cost is not more than Es. 120 
to Es. 170 in the low lauds near the Beds and Edvi. The average 
depth down to the water is 20 feet in the Amritsar tahsil, about 
22 in Tarn Taran and only 16 in Ajndla. Where wells are shal- 
lowest the depth is 10 to 14 feet, but in villages near the Dhaia 
it may be as much as 50 feet and more. From three to five pairs 
of bullocks are required to work a well continuously for 24 
hours, and at least two men, one of whom sits in thegMn to drive 
the bullocks, and the other remains out in the field directing the 
water into the kiaris or compartments, made by small ridges of 
earth for convenience of irrigation. About two bighas can be 
watered in this way in 24 hours, but the area will vary according 
to the depth from which the water has to be raised, the distance 
of the field from the well, the slope, and the nature of the soil 
through which the water has to travel. The apparatus costs from 
Rs. 30 to Es. 50, aud will last many years, if well built of sound 
well-jointed wood at the first, but the rope ladder scon wears out 
after a couple of months constant work and soaking. Each family 
using the well then takes it in turn to replace it. The cross 
sticks, forming the steps of the rope ladder, to which the pots 
are fastened, can be used again, but new munj rope has to be 
twisted for the rest of the tackle. Tho pots are supplied when 
wanted by the potter, who, in return for certain dues paid at 
harvest time in grain, is retained by the sharers in the well. 
Each sharer works the well in turn, one turn being generally 
three hours ; the order is determined by lot, and a sharer has to 
take up his turn at whatever time of day and night it falls, un- 
less he effects an exchange, hfany of the double wells have only 
been started in order to provide more frequent turns, for it may 
happen that the sharers are so numerous that a man’s turn cornea 
round after so long an interval, or lasts for so short a time, that it 
does him little good. This leads to the secession of Bome 
among the sharers, and the rigging up of a second wheel. 

It is impossible to say for certain bow long a well will 
last. Much depends on the care with which it has been built, 
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the composition of the stratum on which it rests, the absence 
of halar, in the clay of which the bricks are made and other 
considerations. But there is no doubt that many wells are at 
work now, which were built close on a century ago. They 
are of course subject to many defects, all of which are well 
known to the people by different names. A cave may form 
in the side of the cylinder, the spring may bo insufficient, or 
be choked by the clay through which it has to come, or there 
may be an inblow of sand interfering with the draught of 
water. Yet many wells continue to work for years with defects 
which seriously inteifere with the supply of water, and the 
rise in water level, which has taken place all over the district, 
has had the effect of making workable wells whicli long ago 
were abandoned on account of some defect. An abandoned 
well is known as a leodal and these are sometimes traced and 
unearthed, long after they have been filled np level with the 
ground, by the aid of senghes, or wiseacres who make a 
profession of this. In the Bet, grass-lined wells are used 
by Araius to water about half an acre of vegetables. On these 
a pole, working on a fulcrum, weighted at one end with clods 
and dipping a large earthen pot suspended by a rope from 
the other, is worked at the cost of much manual labour. 

Canal irrigation is i-egulated by the officers of the Irriga- 
' tion Department. When an outlet has been sanctioned at a 
certain point to irrigate the laud owned by one subdivision 
of the village, a masonry head, or moghn, is built into the 
side of the distributary, and this is pierced with one or more 
openings {nnl) of a certain fixed diameter. When not in use 
the ndi is plugged with a hunch of grass or rice straw. This 
is withdrawn by the canal ebaukidar when the turu of the 
owners to irrigate comes round, and the water is let into the 
khdl or water-course, dug by the owners, and so led out 
over the area to be watered. Each man receives water for 
a time proportionate to his share in the hhdl, which again is 
either regulated, according to the share he bore in digging 
the water-course, or if all originally combined to dig it, accord- 
ing to his ancestral share in the land of the pntti. A mogha 
generally has from one to four luUs let into it. If a larger 
flow than that given hy four 7idls is given, the opening is 
usually square and is then known a.s a dhdna. The number 
of moghds has been decided to he too great, and these numer- 
ous small outlets are being gradually consolidated and re- 
placed by dhdnas of greater volumes at less frequent intervals. 
To maintain its riglit to irrigate, the patti has to keep its 
water-course in repair, put up bridges where it crosses a 
village road, and keep the head clear of the silt which rapidly 
accumulates. The /did/.x, where po.ssible, are led along the 
boundaries of villages or along the dividing line between seta 
of fields, but the people are too apt to make them along the 
line of village roads, thus saving encroachment on their culti- 
vated land, but often flooding tho paths with water to the 
inconvenienco of themselves and others. 
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Irrigation may be by lift or flow. The land to be irrigated Chapter IV, A. 
may be too liigli for the water to rise on to it, in wliicli case . — ~ 

a lift or jhalldr is estnlflishcd close to the outlet. Over this 
a Persian wheel is fitted nji, but as the water is only five or Live-stock. 

six feet from the surface, a double row of pots can be used, ' irrigation from 
and these of a large size, so that the irrigating power of a State canals. 
jhalldr, as long as the outlet is open and running, is far 
greater than that of an average masonry well. 

^Vater is sometimes laboriously applied by tossing it Irrigation from 
itp from a platform at the side of a pond or drainage line, by other sources, 
means of baskets plastered with clay. Two men stand on 
the platform, with the water between them, and each holds 
a rope fixed to the edge of the basket or scoop by which they 
dig and swing it. This is known as irrigation by jhatta, and 
is more often resorted to in the kliarif than the rabi, and 
usually for the irrigation of maize. Wheels worked by the 
hands or feet {hathreri or Intreri) are sometimes used on these 
ponds, but this is a degrading form of labour which the Jat 
generally gets a menial to perform for him. The principle 
is that of the tread-mill. 

The principal soils known to the people are the follow- Soils, 
ing . 

i?o?ii.—Laud lying in or near a depression, which, 
by reason of surface water collecting, has 
become hard and clayey. 

Maira. — A firm level loam, often reddish in colour, 
and easily worked. 

Tibha. — Soil much mixed with sand, which will not 
from into clods, found in undulating ground 
and liable to bo blown into ridges. 

Doshdhi. — A somewhat indefinite term, used to des- 
cribe a soil which is none of the other three, 
tisnally mingled clay and saud. 

Rohi soil gives the heaviest yield but requires moisture, 
steadily and constantly applied. In a very' wet year it is liable 
to become ■water-logged, and the crops grown in it snfEor 
accordingly. In a very dry year or w'hen the supply of artificial 
irrigation fails, crops grown on it succeed no better. Ilogular 
and ample, but not exco-^sive or deficient, moisture or irrigation 
is required. It is the .soil most valued by the people, and is 
the best for rice and other valuable irrigated crops. Maira is 
the next in value, being a clean sod, easily worked and weeded, 
and is that most commonly met -svitli in Amritsar. Excess or 
failure of moisture works less hanii to crops grown in it than 
to those raised on rohi, and it is especially suited to maize and 
wheat. Tihba i.s looked on as an inferior soil, and on this the 
yield is never heavy. It i.s not suited for irrigation as water 
travels slowly on it. But it succeeds with less rainfall than 
eithov rohi or maira, and the more sandy it is, the less it suffers 
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Chapter IV, A. from drought. Evaporation, so long as the sand is fine and 
_ — not coarse, takes place slowly and it is therefore classed as a cool 

•^Sric^tnre iJinniH soil. But excessive rainfall is injurious, as it is 

Live-stock- wash away the soil from about the roots, while high 

winds on exposed tracts may smother the plants in blown sand. 
Moth and gram suit it best and melons succeed well enough in 
it. Dos/(d/u is not easy to recognize. The people will describe 
their own rohi as dosluthi when they wish for any reason to 
depreciate it, or will apply the term to their neighbour’s sandy 
soil, when they have an object in making it out better than it 
really is. Ghasra is a terra applied to a mixture of clay and sand 
in the Ajnala Bet, and ra/iiar to a poor shallow soil, with grey 
river sand at a short distance below the surface, also most fre- 
quently met with near the rivers. Such a soil needs a long rest, 
and ample and timely rain, and is apt to he infested with rats. 
Khoha is used to describe a thick layer of recent alluvial mud, 
loose in texture, left by the receding of river floods, which 
has not had time to settle and harden, and goira means the arti- 
ficially manured belt of land round the village site, and the soil 
found in it. 

Bystemsof culti. The system of cultivation pursued in the district will be 
best described by considering it with reference to whether the 
crop is grown with or without the help of irrigation. As 
already stated, the district is classed as submontane, and the 
greater part of it is secure against very serious failure of either 
the summer or winter rains, but the certainty of each harvest 
is still further secured by ample irrigation, both from privately 
constructed wells and from State canals. This irrigation also 
admits of superior staples, such as sugarcane, cotton, maize and 
rice being grown, and enables a far larger area to be put under 
wheat than would be the case if the cultivator had to depend 
on rain alone. 

Inferior or Idrdn* To take hdmni cultivation first. The agricultural year 
cnltiration. begins with the kharif harvest, or say from the l-oth of June. 

Before this, while the rabi harvest is ripening, or in. the month 
of March, the arrangements for the next year are usually made, 
and men who have not enough land of their own for their needs 
have entered into agreements for the lease of lands belonging 
to others for the coming year. But whether the cultivator be 
Owner or tenant, be has to take advantage of what rain falls, 
during the mouths of May and June, to plough what hardni 
land he intends to sow in the kharif. When the first heavy fall 
of rain occurs in July the laud is ploughed again, and when 
ready, is sown with great millet (joicdr) mixed with pulses, such 
&s noth OT mung, ov hath. From this the cultivator expects to 
get both grain for himself and family, and fodder for his cattle. 
The crop is reaped iu November and the fodder is stacked for 
use in the winter months. The ataount of grain obtained from 
the Jowdr depends on the season, and on whether it is sown 
thick or thin. A good head of grain will only be obtained if 
it is Bowa EpatTsely. If the land is sandy and too light to sup- 
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port the heavy stalks of millet, pulses alone are sown. Moth Chapter IT A. 
leaves make excellent fodder, and are bought up in the district by _ — 

the Gujar cow-keepers of the city, but cannot take the place of 
millets, a fact which puts the proprietors of saudridge villages Live etaek 
at some disadvantage. After the khaiif or siwaui crop has inferior or 
been reaped, the land lies fallow for two harvests, or a whole cultiration. ** 
12 months, but is ploughed whenever I’ain allows this to be 
done, especially in July and August. Then in October or No- 
vember, it is sown with mixed wheat and grain, the proportion 
of wheat being five-eighths, or it may be two-thirds, of the 
whole. But the proportion depends on a good deal whether 
good rain has fallen just before sowing time. If it has, the 
proportion of wheat is increased. According to the character 
of the winter season, the wheat or the gram succeeds best. If 
the winter rains are short or untimely, the gram comes up 
better than the wheat, if plentiful, the wlieat is far the bettor 
crop. In parts of the district rape [saron) is sown in drills, 
wide apart, among the wheat and grain. This crop is reaped 
in April, the rape being cut separately, unless it lias before been 
pulled up green for fodder, and the wheat and gram are cut 
together. If intended for home consumption, they are threshed 
together ; if the wheat is to be sold, it is winnowed out. Har- 
vest operations last up till the beginning of June, if all goes well, 
after which the land is ploughed as above stated for the kharif 
crop of juu'dr. This is the ordinary rotation on fc.irdiu' lands, 
and is rarely departed from. No cultivator will put all his 
land down with either a kharif or rabi crop, but the fcardin 
land is cropped in alternate blocks, that on one side of the vil- 
lage being under wheat and gram (known as berrera) and the other 
being in its second season of fallow. Thus it never happens 
that the whole bdrani land of a village is under crop iu one sea- 
son. Nor will a tenant, if he can help it, arrange to take, iu 
one season, only land whose turn it is to be cropped in kharif 
or in rabi. He will take some fields in which according to the 
rotation he can sow jowdr or pulses, and others in ■which he 
can, when the rabi comes round, sow wheat and gram. When 
in any season the rains fail, aud the crop is either not sown at 
all, or is sown and withers, the rotation is of course thrown out, 
and a catch crop is put iu out of turn, but it is not often that 
matters are so bad as that. 

On well lands the staple crops are maize, cotton, cane aud Saperior cultiva- 
wheat. The three first will generally be found occupying tion oa wells, 
fields lying close to the well, so as to admit of their being 
watched, and for economy of water in the hot season. Not that 
wheat is confined to the more distant fields, for the three crops 
named by no means take up all the land within easy reach of 
water, notations are not very strictly observed, but it may be 
taken, as a rule, that cane is put in, either in land which has been 
specially kept fallow for a year {varidl) or in land which has 
borne maize or cotton in the previous kharif, and has given a 
crop of trefoil fodder {eenji) in the spring. After the cane comea 
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Chapter IV, A. wheat, usually of the kind known aa vaddnak. Torid, a late 
. — autnmn crop, may be put in on the wheat stubble. But much 

land on the wells will be kept for wheat alone, with a fallow 
Live-stock. between each crop, the sncces.sion being broken by a kharif 

Superior ciiUiTa- to prevent exhaustion. This is more common in parts 

tion on wells. of Tarn Tdran, where cane is not much grown. In the interval 
between the reaping of the rabi (March or April) and the 
sowing of the maize in July, when nothing else but the young 
cotton and cane will be growing on the well lands, some of the 
fields will always he taken up with melons, or with char, the 
name given to green Juictir, grown for fodder. This last is not 
allowed to ripen but is fed to cattle mixed with chopped 
wheat straw {bhitsu). In parts of the district where rohi land 
is common rice is grown on the wells, sometimes alternating with 
wheat. This is found in Ajnala chiefly, north of the Sakki nala. 
But the yield is never so heavy as that of rice on canal lands. 
The cultivation of well lands is neat and careful, the limits of 
the fields are seldom changed except they are subdivided, 
and the land is economised to the utmost. Usually the cane 
crop is the only one which is fenced with thorn branches stuck 
in the groumi all ronnd it, but the paths by which the cattle 
pass to and from the well are nearly always edged or protect- 
ed by banks of earth, topped with thorns or cactus. 

Coltivalion of Canal cultivation is less tidy. Rice, maize, cane, and 
canal irrigated wheat are the chief crops grown, and to a less extent cotton, 
but on the rice stubbles there is a good deal of barley, of the 
pulse known as masar, as well as senji a crop which needs 
constant and ample waterings. There is less adherence to 
rotation on nuhri than on chahi lands, more double cropping, 
less manuring, and on the whole less careful and more varied 
cultivation. Much canal laud is kept for rice alone, unless, dur- 
iug the rabi, gram or one of the three stubble crops above- 
mentioned is put iu. But these are quite subordinate to the 
rice crop : the charges on account of canal water are too heavy 
to admit of the land being wholly given up to the growing of 
inferior crops. Canal irrigation briugs in large returns with a 
smaller expenditure of labour than well irrigation, but the cost 
is considerable, the average payment for canal water supplied 
being about Es. 3-8-0 for every acre of crop raised. The 
people like it on account of tho saving of labour, and the 
certainty of tho crop, though tliere is the disadvantage of 
not always getting water when nio.'.t required, and of having 
to submit to nM.ro otficial iiiteiTerouce. Uuce committed to 
taking canal water on a certain area of land, it i.s hard to go 
back and retuni to any' other system, wh.eu the wells have been 
thrown out of gear, and the land has hai deneil so that bdrdni 
cultivation would yield but a small I eturn. On the whole, tlio 
people will generally say that a well, in good working order, 
well equipped with strong cattle, watering an aveiagc area of, 
say It) to 20 acres, and wall soil of average fertility, not too 
f.ar from the sources of manure will yield as good if not a better 
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return than an equal area of average canal land. The ad- Chapter IV, A. 

vantage of an assured yield, the saving of labour required ; — T 

to work the well and risk of loss oi' well cattle, makes them 

prefer canal irrigation when they can got it. The reasons for Live-stock. 

the superiority of the well cri>p3 are t ho more careful weeding, Caltiration of 

cultivation, and watching, the more gradual a;td timely ap'plica- oaual irrigated land. 

tion of water, and the move constant manuring. The area of 

canal-watered land is too extensive to he sufficiently manured 

and with the exception of cane lands it is rarely 2 iroperIy weeded 

and often hastily prepared. 

Saildb crops require little mention. Much depends on Sailib or flooded 
how the village has been treated by the river, and on the 
nature of the silt depo-sited. Cane i.s only grown in the Bet for 
a few miles after the two rivers enter the district, and -where it 
is grown the object is more to get a fair rctnni off a large area, 
than a large yield jier aero off a smaller and more carefully 
tilled area. Cotton is not much grown, and maize is apt to suffer 
from excessive moisture, f^heat, barley, melons and masar in 
the rabi, coarse rice aud mash in the kharif are the principal 
crops. Manure is rarely applied, for the silt itself is fer- 
tilizing, and it is not often that more than one crop is taken 
off the same land in a year, or, if it is taken, it is not such as to 
notably exhaust the laud. 

A considerable part of the cattle dung is used for fuel, jianure. 
being preferred for cooking purjoosas to wood, which also is 
too valuable to be nsed fer burning. Wood is burnt on the 
funeral pyre and sometimes iii brick kilns, but the rest of it, 
excluding shade trees, is only sufficient for the making 
and repair of agricultural implements, roofing, w-ell tackle, 
hedging and the lik',*. The manure used consists of the 
remainder of the cat lo du:ig, mixed with ordinary farm 
yard and house sweeiJings, aud. refuse fodder and litter. The 
goira or land near the village s;ce naturally receives a fertiliz- 
ing supply of night siil, the habits of the people in this respect 
being primitive, but it is not always that this i.3 deposited on 
the cultivated land. The lanes aud waste laud within easy 
reach of the village arc u.sually foul with night soil, which it 
is no one’s business to remove. F rom the manure hc.aps 
round the village the stuff is cartc'd ou to tho fields aud 
the well land receives the m.>st of it. Maize, cane, and 
cotton are always manured, and sometimes wheat, but this 
crop more often follows other maunreil crops and so is 
benefitted indirectly. lYii -ac anil rice on the best fields liow- 
ever, are top dressed, whiio green, with sifted powdery siveep- 
ings known as hilar from w-aste land near the village, and 
old -village sites, and this work is always done by Chuliras who 
bring it in basker.s. Tobacco is most carefully manure 1 with 
these siftings in Muha*? rnadan villages, and Arains may be 
seen heaping it up rou nd each stalk of the jdaiit. In Mr. 

Gust’s Statistical lleport of the Amritsar District an attempt 
was made to classify the cultivated land by soils, following 
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the classification in tlie settlement record of 1852. A separa- 
tion of tlie different soils necessarily depends mucli on in- 
dividual opinion, and for this reason is not of much worth. 
But in this it is noticed that the goira chahi, or regularly manured 
well land, is set down as 24 per cent, of the whole. An 
estimate of the exetnt of manured crops made from the areas 
entered in Table No. XX, by taking a quarter of the rice and 
wheat, all the cane and tobacco, three quarters of the maize, 
(that on sai7fi6 land is not manured) half the cotton, (much of 
which is grown without manure on bdrani and saildb land) and 
one-third of the vegetables (excluding melons) gives a total of 
23 per cent, as the crop area receiving manure directly. This 
tallies fairly well with Mr. Gust’s estimate, and may be taken 
as approximately correct. 

The plough used by the people is a very simple instru- 
ment, made entirely of wood, with the exception of the coulter 
which is supplied by the village blacksmith as part of the work 
for which he receives a harvest wage in kind. Both the hal 
and munna are used, the latter always in the Manjha and 
throughout the district in new and heavy land, the former in 
the most of Amritsar and Ajnala. The whole is so light that it 
could be easily carried on a man’s shoulder. Practically, the 
whole apparatus consists of only four parts, (1) the wooden yoke 
[panjdli] which lies across the neck of the bullocks behind the 
shoulder-hump, and which is kept in its place by four vertical 
bars (the outer ones or arlh moveable), fitting on to the lower 
cross bar under the neck ; (2) the beam or pole fastened to the 
yoke and fitting into (3) the iron shod sole which does the 
work, and (4) an upright handle w'itli which the plougmau does 
the guiding. When returning from work the beam is loosed 
from the yoke, reversed and hitched over it {hanuri lagaona) 
by the coulter. Land is often ploughed ten or twelve times for 
valuable crops, and the cultivation must be very rough when 
the ploughing is done only once. The field may be ploughed in 
sections up and down or in narrowing circles, beginning round 
the edge of the field, but the turn is invariably to the left (the 
course followed in the track round the well wheel) and the 
bullocks are so used to this that they could hardly be made to 
turn to the right even if wished. Three or four ploughs may 
often be seen at work in one field, each follosving the other (but 
in a different furrow) when it is wished to take immediate 
advantage of the state of the ground and get the seed in at the 
right time. The people often do a day’s work in this way for 
a neighbour, the obligation being returned some other time. 
As the object is to disintegrate the soil, without turning it up 
and exposing it to the air more than is necessarv, the ploughing 
is never deep, a few inches sufficing, e.specially in sandy land. 
Still it is hard work in stiff land, with the small confined fields 
into which the ground is divided, f jr the I' lllicks are often 
imperfectly trained, and are guided only by the frequent ap- 
plication of the pardni or ox-goad, sometimes furnished with a 
lash of strips of leather. 
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This operation is succeeded on most soils by working over chapter IV, A. 
the ground with the flat levelling beam or sohaga, which crushes : — : 

the clods and flattens the surface to keep the moisture in, thus 
leaving as small a surface exposed to the sun as possible. If Live-stock- 
the seed has been sown the sohaga covers it in the furrow, operation snbee- 
Two yoke of oxen are harnessed to the sohaga all four abreast, qnent to plonghing. 
and a man is required to each yoke. They ride standing on the 
sohaga to weight it down, steadying themselves, and encourag- 
ing the cattle, by holding on to the tail. Only sandy soil can 
be broken up when it is dry. Other soils require to be moisten- 
ed with rain, or artificial flooding, before they can be properly 
ploughed. The state of the ground when it is neither too wet 
nor too dry to be worked is kuown as watar. Stiff rice land is 
even ploughed when there are two or three inches of water 
standing on it, and this is real hard work for the cattle. But 
on mnira soil, after sufficient ploughing has been done, the seed 
is sown either broadcast or with a drill (por) a bell mouthed 
bamboo tube tied to the handle of the plough. If the sowing 
be broadcast the soAdga is used to cover the seed; if through 
a drill, the heel of the sole of the plough, which lies behind 
the mouth of the por effects this. But the sohaga is always used 
on well lands for seed covering. After this, on well lands, the 
ground has to be divided into compartments or Icihris for con- 
venience of watering. This is done with a rake [jhandra) fitted 
with broad wooden teeth, on the same plane as the handle, and 
worked by two men, one of whom guides the liandle, and the 
other, facing him, pulls hy a rope, fastened to near the junction 
of handle and blade. This is used to make temporary water 
channels (dr or dd) but the main channels for well water are 
kept for years untouched, so as to leave them firm, and save 
waste of water. They are even weeded, to keep them clear of 
grass and secure a flow. These compartments are raked off as 
a finishing touch after the seed is sown. 

Other implements in common use are the /ioloirf or Iiatchet, Agricultural inl- 
and the panddsu, a chopper for cutting up jawdr .■-tMlks for 
fodder. If fitted with a lighter blade and a longer handle, it 
is kuown as a ganddsi, and is used for cutting branches for 
hedging. Reaping is done with a small toothed sickle called a 
dhrdti, which, requires frequent sharpening of the teeth as they 
get worn down, and for weeding a short handled spud or 
ramfca is used. The pnndnZa is used for digging narrow deep 
holes for hedging-stakes, and is a handy tool on house-break- 
ing expeditions. The kahi or mattock is an indispensable im- 
plement, and at sometimes of the year is the one mosc often in the 
cultivator’s hand. It is used for all kinds of digging or shovel- 
ling earth, or even for stubbing up roots. The pnr/n, a heavy 
wooden roller, used to crush clods in hard maira soil, instead of 
the sohaga, is only met with in parts of Tarn Taran where there are 
wide stretches of hard bdrani land. A heavy wooden mallet is 
used for beating out viunj for rope. The nearest approach to a 
pitch fork is the two pronged sorang w ith which the Jat gathers 
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heaps of malle, or thorny dwarf her, cut with the ganddsi for 
hedging and for cattle enclosures round the well. When fitted 
with more than two wooden prongs it is used to gather the 
loose straw and grain on the threshing floor (ptrr) and to toss 
it when wetted by rain. Tho sheaves of wheat are lifted by 
hand and not with the fork. Winnowing baskets {chajj) are 
made of the thick stalks of sirkdna grass by Chnhras and 
Mahtams. * 

The carts in use in the district are of two kinds according 
as they are intended for road traffic or for ordinary field work. 
The former are more stoutly built, and will carry a far large 
load. The frame work is triangular, tho point being the end of 
the pole to which a fixed yc:ke is lashed. The wheels are stout 
and lieav]/ and broad in the tire. Road carts are generally fitted 
with an arrangement for the shelter and protection of the load, 
branching uprights, laced together wdth rope, and fitted with 
curved cross bars, over which a blanket, coarse sacking, or a 
moveable thatch made of light sirld may be stretched. The 
sirJd is only used in the rainy weather. The driver sits where 
the planked part of the triangle forming the body of the cart 
ends, and the pole begin?, or if the cart is heavy behind, he 
sits further np near the yoke. One pair of bullocks is the usual 
number, but for a load over 20 maunds, on an unmetalled road, 
four would be neces.?i’.ry, tho yoke of the leaders being attached 
by a rope to the end of tf.e pole. Carts drawn by a single 
bullock are only soc-u feteliing fodder for tho city people, but 
occasionally a thiid bullock i.s harnessed, unicorn fashion, in 
front of a pair. In that case it is always a smaller one. The 
ordinary field carts are of a lighter aucl ruder make, and are 
often seen withotit tlie upriglit,'-, hut the pattern of the body is 
tlie same. The fashion of keeping carts for hire runs in certain 
villages, among which Kaleki, iSheron, Ibhan, ilairana, and Riar 
may be mentioned. Mazbis often take to it, but Jats and Kamhohs 
are just as ready. 

Rice is grown about eiii-aliy in all three tahsils, slightly less 
in Tarn Taran than in the others, the lighter soil of that tahsil 
not favouring it so nnit-h. The soil suited to rice is limited in 
extent, tor putting aside tlie small area grown on the wells in 
the Ajiiaia ilithar, the soil must he rohi, or very nearly so, and 
it must lui ve canal water. Given these iwocoiidition.s the Amritsar 
Jat will grow rice wherever lie pos.-'ibly can, and will grow it 
year after year. The plant is known uU through the district as 
jhona, whatever the variety grown. But the varieties differ 
little from each other, the Idi-inotti being' the best. In May and 
June the land devoted to rice is tl.ooded and ploughed. Nothing 
short of saturation will make the iron-hound clay rice land fit 
for the plough. The best rice is transplanted from nurseries 
(■pcijuri), but a great deal is sown broadcast. Lawen and hhijen 
are tho terms employed for the two processes. The former 
certainly gives a larger yield. Changarsand Purbias are employ- 
ed in Ajnala, and near Majitha, to do this work, and are paid 
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by a 5 per cent, share of the crop, wliicb share is knowa as 
Idbh. liice requires constant aud ample watering and does 
best, while growing, when it is kept standing in two or three 
inches of water, but not after it is iii ear. A failure of rain or 
canal water i:i August is especially injurious. It is reaped 
in October, and ripens very quickly. The grain is very loose 
in the ear when ripe, and in estimating the yield the amount 
that is dropped during harvesting or shaken out by high winds 
has always to be allowed fur. An average field will yield about 
18 to 2o maunds to the acre and the grain sells at harvest time for 
about 24 sers the rupee, lint allowance lias ahvays to be made 
for shrinkage in wcigiit as the grain dries. The grain is either 
trodden out in the usual way by cxen, or flogged out by hand, 
the labourer bringing the shcat down on the edge of a small 
clay trough. Though the yield of an average field is as above 
stated, it may be as ;.iuch as 30, 3.5 or 40 maunds to the acre, if 
heavily manured, crrefully watered, and grown on land which 
is fairly free from pronounced kalar. Still it is the one crop to 
which a small admix, ure of kalnr in the soil does no great harm, 
rather the reverse, it is said. The straw is of little use, cattle 
only eating it if they can get nothing else, which is seldom the 
case at the time of rice lir.rvest. Consequently in rice villages 
much of the straw or pnrali is left out in the fidds till far into 
the winter and is spoilt. The coarser kinds are known as dhain 
and kharsii. The former is. grown in the beds of drainage lines, 
and the latter in the moist alluvial lands on the rivers. They 
are of little value or imporiunce. Though jhona only accounts 
for 3 per cent, of the cropped area in the two southern tahsils 
and 7 per cent, in Ajmila it is hold of great value, and the 
fortunate villages 'which grow a large area are the objects of 
much envy to their neighbours. 

Maize is more gi’own on the walls than on canal lands, as 
it needs careful cultivatio.i, constant but moderate supplies of 
water, and above all careful hoeing and weeding. It is known 
as mnkhi or viakti, and at least three kind.s are grown, the one 
with the red grain being th.e commonest, next the white grained, 
and lastly the Lalnui which has a very short stalk. The ground 
is carefully prepared and the seed is sown at the end of the 
second week in July. The area sown ranges from forty to fifty 
thousand aerts. It i.s liable to damage by birds and jackals, 
and raised platforms are made when the crop is ripening, on 
which the watchers sit to scare oft the birds. It is reaped in 
October and Xovember, and the tield varies from 12 to 15 
maunds to the acre on an average. Wliat has been said about 
the grain of rice drying aud losing weight applies also to maize. 
The grain has to be beaten our rd tlie cobs or challin with a 
heavy stick. The core of the cob is used as fuel. The straw 
is chopped and fed to cattle, but i.s not good fodder, and where 
there is much of it, it is often left out and spoilt by damp and 
heavy dews. It used to be a common practice to take a canal 
watering for the maize just before it was reaped, pull up the 
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stalks out of the saturated ground, and put in a crop of senji 
at once. This got a good start in the richly manured land and 
the cultivator escaped paying water-rates for the senji crop. 
But under tlie new scale of water-rates this has been stopped, 
and wadh or stubble waterings are separately charged for. 


Sugarcane. Sugarcane is grown to the extent of about 24,000 acres 

in a year. Half of this may be put down as grown in the 
Amritsar tahail and the least is found in Tarn Taran, in the 
southern portion of which the cultivators have neither the soil 
nor the irrigation which is required to grow it successfully. 
After repeated ploiighings the soil is ready for the reception 
of the seed in March or April, when the seed canes, for which 
about a twentieth of last year’s crop is required, are unearthed 
from the pit, in which they have lain buried for three or four 
months, cut into lengths of about nine inches, and placed in 
the highly pulverised soil. The young crop needs constant 
watching, watering, and weeding during the months of extreme 
heat which follow until the rains break, and during any 
temporary cessation of the rains, until the crop is ready for 
cutting, watering has to be given steadily. The canes are as 
a rule carefully fenced, and except in the Ajnala Bet the land 
receives a ((uantity of manure, both before planting and after- 
wards as a top dressing. Cutting begins in December in the 
Ajnala Bet, and is carried on in January and February in the rest 
of the district. In a wet season the canes may stand uncut in 
March or even April, but if as late as this they are worth little and 
are largely fed to cattle. The canes are stripped of leaves, and 
when cut, are from three to five feet long, when they are passed 
through the velna which is a cumbrous arrangement of cogged 
wooden wheels and rollers, or the iron Behea sugar-mill which is 
fast superseding the velna. The juice is boiled in shallow iron 
, ' pans in the gurial or boiling house anil is generally sold by the 
cultivator in the form of gur in lumps or roris weighing about 
a pound and a half each. Further refinement is not often 
attempted, nor is there ranch manufacture of rah or shakar, 
except in the upper part of the Nahri circle of Amritsar, and there 
only in the best villages. Five kinds of cane are grown. Pona 
(of two varieties, known as Jullunduri and Saharanpuri) is a 
thick heavy cane grown only near the city, as no manure other 
than city sweepings suffices to bring it to perfection. It is not 
pressed for juice but sold for chewing bv hahoais or sweetmeat- 
sellers. The canes grown on an acre will fetch Es. 2-50 or even 
Es. 300, but the costof cultivation (plouL;bing,ti enching,watering, 
weeding, manure and watching) is eni>i tuou'; \\ bile the pona 
is young, vegetables (generally leeks or eggplant, known as 
bhaingan) are grown on ridges in the same land, the cane grow- 
ing among them, but the vegetables are off the ground before 
the cane attains any height, hatha, a thin red hardy cane is 
far the commonest kind grown throughout the district. At 
present prices kdtha produces gur to the value of from Rs. 40 to 
Ra. dO an acre. This may be exceeded on the BatMa border 
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in tie Amritsar tahsil, and may reach Es. 80 in the hest 
cultivated fields. But the crop is liable to damage from many 
causes, such as bliglit or tela, rats, frost and white ants, and 
the gross value varies mucli from field to field. Still in villages 
like Nag, Bhoma, Chandanki, and Mahta, where cane is a 
speciality, the yield of gur is rarely worth less than Rs. 6U 
an acre. Kao is a thicker cane, of a whitish colour, with a 
broader leaf, requiring less weeding, it is said, but much water. 
This variety is rapidly finding favor on the best canal Lands in 
Amritsar and Ajnala, having only been recently introduced 
from Batala, and the people go a long way in search of good 
seed canes. It requires more water than can be given from 
an ordinary well. The other two are teru and dhaulu, of a 
value about midway between Icao and kdtha. The former of 
the two is not often met with, being more grown in Sialkot, 
but dhaulu is a good cane and is often grown mixed with kdtha. 
Sometimes after the canes have been cut down, the land is 
weeded, manured and watered, and the plants are allowed to 
sprout again for what is called a mudhi crop, but the yield of 
this is small, probably not more than half that of a planted crop. 
Cane growing is not a special feature of the district as it is in 
Hoshiarpur, Jnllundur and part of Gurdaspur. The gross value 
of the outturn is large, but the plant occupies the ground for at 
least a twelve-mouth, or even a year and a half, if the time spent 
in preparing the ground is taken into account, and the labour 
and cost of cultivating it and extracting the juice are great. 
It is purely a revenue crop : very little of the produce finds 
its way to the cultivator’s family, or escapes being turned 
into cash. For a more detailed account of the cultivation 
of cane in this and other districts than can be given here, the 
papers on the subject published by Government in 1883-84 
may be referred to. 

Cotton is grown both on well and canal lands, but succeeds 
better on the former. It is usually sown in April on manured 
and carefully prepared laud. Cucumbers, melons, chillies, and 
even thinly sown stalks of millet fodder are grown in the same 
field by the Ajnala cultivators which makes it very difficult to 
fairly estimate the outturn of cotton. There are few varieties : of 
the fancy kinds sometimes grown, the narma witli a broad 
reddish leaf and large rose-colored seed pod is the best 
known. Picking will begin in November and la.st till January. 
This is done by the women of the family, unless where seclusion 
of women is the custom. IVhen the leaves drop, and the last 
picking, which is by custom allowed to the Chuhras, has taken 
place, the sticks arc cut down close to the root and used for roof- 
ing purposes, or are wattleil to form the enclosing sides of dung 
carts and shelters for chopping fodder. Senji is almost always 
sown in among the cotton, about the time of the bursting of 
the pods. The yield of good irrigated cotton may be taken to 
be about 200 sers to the acre, but this is a cautious estimate, 
on account of the difficulty in arriving at the yield, and is fpr 
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nncleaned cotton (i.e., with the seed still adhering to the fibre). 
Ginned cotton would lose in weight nearly two-tliirds of this. 
The largest area of cotton is grown in Tarn Taran, the total 
being swelled by the inclusion of cotton raised without irriga- 
tion, a method almost peculiar to that tabsll. Here the yield 
is more uncertain still, and inequalities in the soil cannot be 
corrected by the application of manure. The area under hnrant 
cotton fluctuates much, and depends largely on whether there 
has been good rain in February. That under irrigated cotton is 
very stable from year to year. 

Jowdr is universally grown and covers a larger area than 
any other kliarif crop. It is not manured and where allowed 
to ripen is not irrigated, except in villages which have a large 
well area, and little fcdmiii land. The green jowdr, which is 
not allowed to ripen and which is grown for fodder only, at 
a time of the year (May and June) when no other green fodder 
fit for stalled cattle is available, is irrigated both from wells 
and canals. But this forms but .a small part of what is shown 
in the returns as jowdr, and need not further bo noticed. The 
jowdr crop is sown at the beginning of July after the first heavy 
fall of monsoon rain. This is one of the busiest times of the year, 
and no effort is spared to get the seed into the ground at the 
most favourable opportunity. A good deal of the seed is imported 
from the Jullundur Doab and Ferozepore. It is sown mixed, 
as a rule, with moth and rniinfj. In all cases the cultivator hopes 
to obtain some grain from the jowdr, except from that sown 
late in the season, thoiitfli if the grain does not form properly 
he does not consider himself much of a loser. He does not 
depend on thejowdr grain for foodthrongh lut the winter so much 
as the cultivator in some districts south of the Sutlej, but he 
can hardly do without the broad leaved stalks as fodder for his 
cattle. It is grown on the well-known do'fdla rotation already 
described, the joitTir being preceded by mixed wheat and gram, 
or gram alone, and followed by a whole year’s fallow after the 
harvest in October and November. The moth and mung are 
reaped with iYie jowdr, and the grain of the pulse is then separated. 
The heads of jowdr containing the seed are cut off, and beaten 
or trodden to separate the grain The stalks are stacked in the 
field for a time to dry ami th-m piled on the roofs of houses, 
and other dry places, to b'' u.-ed as fodder throughout the early 
winter. Villages which lie near the main road, and grow a 
large area of jowdr often sell it to men from the city, and this 
is a not unimportant item in their income. But as winter dr.aws 
on, there is none to spare, and each man’.s store of it is carefully 
husbanded. The crop is known either as jowdr or chari, some- 
times by the double name chori-joxcdr, but chari is the name 
by which the fodder part of the plant is known. The cattle 
of the district are so dependent on jow.'ir for food, at the time 
of the year when the bullocks are hardest worked, that a failure 
of the crop is quite a calamity. Fortunately it does not often 
occur. Eain in the first week of July, and steady rain at in- 
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tervala tlironglioiit that month, and the next six weeks, is 
quite enough to assure the success of the Joicdr crop. 

Moth, mung, and mns-Ji, ai’e the three principal pulses grown 
in the kbarif harvest. jVassnr is grown in the rabi. The two 
first named are either grown separately or with jowdr. Moth 
is chiefly raised on the light lands of the sand ridge, and does 
not require so much rain as other kharif crops. It will do 
fairly well in a season when the/oujar is withered and stunted. 
The grain enters largely into the food of the people, and the 
dark green hhusa, formed of the leaves after the grain is 
beaten out, is a valuable fodder for milch and working cattle. 
A good deal oE it fiuds its way to the city, as it is difficult for 
the cultivators to store it. Almost all the moth-hhusa raised 
in the .sand ridge villages near J.andiala is thus disposed 
of. Excessive rain washt.s the sod from the roots and 
high winds smother the plant in sand. All it requires is 
moderate rain in the two mon.soon mouths and heavy dews in 
September. Mung can bo, and is grown, on firmer land 
particularly in that part of the Amritsar tnhsil which lies 
between the Sobraon Branch of the canal and the Beaa. Here 
it is an important crop. The times of sowing and reaping are 
the same as for joiciii-, only it ripeus a little earlier, and the 
broad leaves do not make valuable fodder. Math is perhaps 
the most valuable pulse and gives a larger yield than the other 
two. A fairly stiff sod with a good deal of moisture is 
required, and it is often sown near the rivers, but in a rude 
fashion, without much pieparation of the ground. The follow- 
ing winter it is often hard to toll whether a crop of mash has 
been taken off tho ground or not, so little trace of it is left. 
It is seldom grown along with jotoir, bvtt is sometimes grown 
at the foot of the maize stalks on irrigated lands. 

Sesamum or til occupies usually about 4-,00n acres, of 
which one-fourth may be irrigated. A goed deal is grown 
in and near the Ajinila But, and in the non-canal irrigated 
parts of Amritsar. 

The crops known to the people as haugni, china, swank, 
and bdjra are little grown being looked upon as inferior grains 
only to bo resorted to as food when all else fads. Kor is 
mandwa (hero known as raaddal) a favorite crop. Arains 
and Muhammadan Jats grow it in tho Ajmila Hitliar, but the 
meal make.s a coarse black bread, which is regarded as a poor 
kind of food requiiing a strong digestion. The only other 
kharif crop that may be mentioned is mire h or chillies. It is 
grown near tho city, and uB) liy Arains in Ajnala, in the 
Bakki villages. The neighhourhoud of Souriaii is known to 
grow good viirch, not becanso the soil or conditions of the 
tract are especially favourable, but because Arains hold a 
number of villages there, and tho raising of crops requiring 
much manure and careful tillage and giving a large money 
return have an attraction for them. The seed poda are 
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picked by the vromen (tlie process causing much irritation to 
the hands) and are then dried in the sun. 

The chief among the rabi crops is 'wheat. It is the 
principal staple of the district, and covers anmially from three 
to three and a quarter lakhs of acres, -which means t!9 per cent, 
of tile ■whole cropped area. At the prices ruling for the last 
ten years, and likely to rule for the next ten, the year must 
be a bad one when llie total value of the -wheat raised in 
Amritsar fulls short of sixty laklis of rupees. On irrigated 
land it is grown unmixed, l.ut oii li'irani lands it is usually 
gro-wn mixed with gram, tlie proportion being about o of wheat 
to 3 of gram. This mixture is known as lcrri:ra and in .stating 
the total area of wlieat above, tlio wiieat in tho herrera has 
been counted in, calculated according to tliis proportion. 
Both wheat and herrera are sown in October or November, the 
herrera generally rather before tlie moat of tlio wheat on 
irrigated lauds. Tlie hdrani creps do well enough without 
rain up to Christmas, if there has been tho proper amount of 
moisture on the soil at sowing time. But, by CTiri-tmas, rain 
is expected, if only to keep down the ravages of tho white 
ants, v/hich do tlie crop mii.'h hurra. After go- id rain in 
January and February, met much la. re is required in March, 
and the crop is ready f-u' l arvo-tiiig bv tlie beginning of 
April. Tlie wiieat on well and ciru.i laudT i, !iV-ci', but with 
them the hiirvest i.s soMom ilelny.'d aft"!' tlm l-jrli of April. 
Threshing and -wiiintwing operati.eis t.iko a long time, aud 
it is often tho bc-g-nniug .-.f .Jiue b^fo-.-o the ivliole crop liui 
been cut, carried, tlivesbed nu l tr.k.ju liom •, 

SevfV.al kiii-.is of wh, at ;i, T!io ’ ruu’-i/i'/.',:, 

distingui-iicd i>y im b g’l;, ih-- H ,l-1i oiee.i liiig ■ 
plaut before it tun. , coi-.u.r, til'; 'ir.c i'-.'u''.'i...i’ ear, ami l.-ugcli 
of beard. This is nuiy ! mi. gemjraily on 

a field from wiiich caiio ha- been tak.n ilm- proeediug 
February, aud gives a heavier yiel 1 ili.iu any i tlar wheat. 
It is grown all over tho district, r.ii w.jH 1 tad far choice, 
perhap.s more iu th- Nah.ri cir d' (f Aji-air th.m ela; wliore. 
The soft white wlmat (c.tif? i) iat.-t ooruiiig in' > faro'jr, being 
preferred by l-x])Oi (..-r.-. Tue grain is mU S" full as vii'Jdinak 
and when tlio jilant t irns , ohjiir it may bo r. cogiiiaod {iu 
spite of its iianio, sviiich only li.ts ri.ft'rt'uco i « iho grain) by 
its being more rodtli-’i in tinge than otloT wiis* as. Tho hard 
red wheat {lil kanak) is tiie o;.e lur -t ti-indly grown on 
Idrdni lauds, alone and with gram. A l.eariih.as wheat called 
ghoni is also finding favour. The other three are all bear led 
wheats, and are rather longer in tho straw than ghoni, a good 
deal of which is exported. 

The land is always carefully prepared for wl-.oat, ploughed 
whenever an opportunity occurs during the half-year jireceding 
the sowing, and flattened out and pulverized with the sohdga. 
Little, if any, weeding ia required on irrigated land, except 
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v/hcn the wer-d apjiears. Other vv'eoJs mako no head at Chapter IV, A- 

tint th ' but if it i-; a v.-nr. sD'dnir the natural chivor ; — 

{n'.ain.j), wl.ie'i fuU’.'.d in hiifiiit in- j-ato l tni'-ls, is apt to choke 
and obstruct the [ibiut at a tunc -iThcn no tveeduig i.s possible* Live-stock* 

Tiie grain is s.'para.ted I’rotu tb.o straw and chaff in the well- Harvesting of 
known primitive wav which, has hoeu followed bv the people 
for centuries. The sheaves are hcape.l np, nc.ir a well for 
cb.oieo, and clos>^ to tlie ^.m^ruh bit of hard ground selected for 
a threshing floor. A shcnf is nh-ait as much as a man can carry 
as a head load, an I wiil yi-ehl from ] 2 to Id sers of grain, 
standard weight. A unm’ner of slieavos aie lo..sed and .spread 
out round a stake diiven into the ground. To tiiis stake the 
muzzled oxen, tiiri e rr- f ,ur abreast, -are fa-louiMl and round it 
thev trruup, beating o-;t t'le graiu witli th.-ir f-.-et, or to hasten 
the prorc"', di- ' e-.riog afr-v them a rougli arra’iL’enieut of wood 
and bru--h\vo )<l, simp- d Id.-e n raft, and weighted w ith clods or 
hamps of fused bnck from the kiln. Gradually the grain is 
separ.ited, and i.s then winnoweil from the chaff by being allow- 
ed to fall from tlie r/oij/ or li.rskct held aloft by the winnower. 

In iil-iv there is generally a li-'t wind Idowing at tome part of 
the uiiv, which hfl]is till' process, and the Irntter and fiercer 
tlie wind the sooner is th.-i harvesting ended. Damage may 
occas’.onallv be dione, especially if the harvest be late, by un- 
timely tlmiuler showers. If repeated the showens swell the 
grain, make it sprout in tlie sheaf, and blacken the Ihusa. 

Jfut fortuuatelv tlmy are excejdiunal, for April and May are 
dry mouths, 'i he broken str.iw or bhrisa is carefully stored in 
a slh'lterod place near the well, in conical stacks, neatly 
thatelied with a p-irt of the straw which has been left long, and 
set apart on jmrposo. This is the main dry fodder for the 
working cattle during- the next winter. The oliusa is raked 
out tliroug-h a small hole at the foot of the stack until the latter 
falls in. The grain is taken a’.vay hy potters on their donkeys 
to tlm vilhice where it is --tored in hothis or granaries for sale, 
or in hharulris I’-ir JiouseuuM u■^e. 

The area of gram pr.^i-di) is al.-out a lakli of acres, but may Uraui. 
rise to nearlv a hiLh an-i a (lUartcr. Two-thirds of tiio whole 
is raiseil in tlie T’.iru I'arau lahsil, .and the ouantity grown in 
Ajiiala is ouiu- iu.siL’-n imunt, not a tentli of the whole. It 
terms j/:u t ej’ ih.‘ f-roo alri a'lv deso'-ibed umb-r the name of 
om-ri-ru, is also grte.vii a.ene < u eandv ian.is -w-iihout irrigation, 
a.ad uiipeai'a as a sec-m i croji n ime siubbh-s, or on iloids which 
liaivc liorne a Bumm-’r crop of c/rirt or n-reeii ..'mi-dr. It docs not 
require careful culrivation. but like most spiing crons nee. Is to 
bo first sown in fairly -moi-t gpuind to germinare well. It is 
harvested, if grown alone, about the .same time as barley, but 
before the bmk of the wheat. It is a hardy plant in most 
re.spects, and i~ on'.v liabli- to damage in poor soils when rain 
holds off for h 11 g in early spring, when high winds with dust 
occur at blossoming time in March, or when there is a long 
spell of damp, cloudy, thundery weather. It may also be thrown 
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back, ■when the shoots are just coming th.rongh the ground, it 
light shower.s, follo'wed by hot sun, cake the surface of the 
maira soil. In such a case there is nothing for it, but to bi'cak 
up the crust -with the sohaga, or even re-sow the field. The 
gro'wth of maina is also specially injurious to gram sown or rice 
stubble. The j'oung plants iimke excellent food for horses 
vrhen cut green in JMarch or early April, and the grain is 'well 
known as a food for both horses and cart bullocks. 

Barley is not a very important crop in Amritsar. It is 
more grown in Ajnnla than in the other two talwils, with and 
without irrigation, singly or with gram, larely with wheat, and 
sometimes on the stubble of rice. The total area is about a 
quarter of a lakh of acres, hut this i.s the sum of a very large 
number of small plots. It does uot seem to exhaust the land so 
much as wheat, and, ripening qnickl_y, it is off the ground early 
in April, making room sometimes for a melon crop. When rain 
has held off in late autumn, and the rabi crop is shorter than 
usual, advantage is taken of the first Christmas rains to put in 
a crop of barley. IVheat would never thrivti if put in so late, 
but barley is a convenient catch crop. On small plots on wtdls 
it is sometimes cut green for fodder and if allowed to ripen, it 
is not unusual to pluck the ears while the crop is standing and 
thresh out the grain by itself. The standing straw is then cut 
down and used for thatching stacks of Ihiisa. On ■well lauds it 
is usual to allow the Chuhra who works on the well to sow- a 
row of barley at the edge of the wheat fields and especially 
close to the water-course. 

Eape is a risky jilant to grow as so much depends on nothing 
untoward hapipening widle it i.s in blo.ssom. It is seldom sown 
alone except in the south of Tarn Taran, and is rarely gi-own 
in any form in Ajnala. The commonest method is to sow it in 
rows, eight or ten feet apart, up and down the fields of 6errerr/, a 
method which gives its .spreading plants abetter chance. Much 
of it is plucked up unripe for fodder aud for use as sag or 
greens when the wheat is about a foot high. From its spread- 
ing habit, and from the show which it makes with its voUow 
blossoms, it is apt to give a false idea of the strength of the 
crop, if seen a little way off, and a field ■^vill be found to be of 
a much poorer growth when ridden through, than when seen 
from a distance. Rape is ii.snally sown with a drill in deeper 
farrows specially made for it after the field i.s ploughed, and 
the furrow.s are not as a ralo fully covered up after the 
seed lias been dropped in. The seed is ]iroverbially small, and 
would be liable to be smothered, if hnried as deep as wheat 
or gram. The harvest of rape is an early one, if the frost 
has not injured it, and the price, owing to export, has lately 
been so Ingh as to stimulate the people to grow as much of it 
as they safely can. 

Masar furnishes the pulse l)est known to Europeans as dal. 
It i.s grown on recently thrown up bet lands, on the moist 
shelving lands which line the banks of the Sakki nala, and as 
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a calcli cro]) after rieo on canal lands. It is especially liable 
to damao-o by frost iu late Ft-l.n-uary, a single niglit of 'which 
ui:iy ruin the v-hole crop, (.’thei wi.se it is a hardy plant 
and may be grown -with success on the most unpromising soils. 
But the area under mnsar is small, and it is the least important 
of ilie pulses in Amritsar, except in the river villages, where 
it is a useful crop. 


Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture 

and 

Live-stoek. 

Masar. 


Fully eight per cent, of the cropped area is taken up by Sanji. 
senji, a luxuriant trefoil grown exclusively for fodder for cattle. 

It is cut green and chopped up with ilmsa, joicdr, maize stalks, 
or cano tops. It is grown on maize and cotton stubble.s 
almost invariably, less often after rice. The ground is first 
saturated with water and the seed is then puddled into the 
liquid mud by thu feet of the cultivator. Thereafter it 
requires no care, except a plentiful supply of water, and, from 
a Canal Officer’s point of view, it is a most wasteful plant. 

Benefitting by the manure 'n'hich had been applied to the 
cotton or maize which it sueceed.'j, it grows fast and heavy 
and the cutting of a few srpiaro yards is enough for a head 
load. Once cut it dees not give a second cutting like lucerne, 
but directly a part of the field has been laid bare it is ploughed 
up to be ready for preparation for the cane crop which usually 
follcws it on rvell lands. Altogether it is an indispensable 
crop for stall-fed cattle, and i.s grown iu every village where 
there is irrigation. 

Melons are grown in the hoc weather as an extra rabi Vegetables and 
crop. Most are grown iu Ajiuila and iu tije Kamboh villages ^'-ibacoo. 
near Amritsar, but there are few wells nith rnnira soil which 
do not grow a patch or two. Biuli the small yellow melon, 
and the t'lrhu;, or larce green water melon, are grown, as 
v.'ell as cucumbers. As already st.iteil they are often found 
iu tliG same lield a.s young certon, and are out of the way 
liefore the cocti-u l-egin-i to slnide them. Amritsar city, with 
its hirge llm-iu p-ipniation, i.s a gond m.irkot for thi.s kind of 
pi'od'uce, atid it is als-j S')!d :i go'id <ie.al in the viUagc-s, at 
eiross roads, and at canal hri-lges. The fruit being easily 
stolen, fields at a distance from a well require watching day 
and night, which is a drawback. Be.si-les being grown on 
wells they are raised on .'-and}^ iand.s in Ajtiala, and in the 
15et of L'oth I'iveis. Other veget.ables, mo.stly grown by 
IMuhammadaiis, ar-e onions, carrots, radishes, and eggplant. 

I'ot.i-to'js are larg.'-ly [-lantod on the rich lands round Amritsar 
citv and iiov." i-n-m a jegul.ir iro.-i in a recognized two vear 
rotation. Tobacco is only grown on well lands out iu 
district, but heavy crops nr-> taken off the lands near the city 
with iho help of black iiqni-l sewage w-hich serves both as 
manure and water. The Sikhs iia%ing a prejudice against 
growing wliat rheir religi.jU forbi-is them to use, the cultivation 
is co’j'diic i ;o jluhainnnoian^:, espt cially Ar.'uiir.. As iiiig-ht be 
expected Ajnula pio-Iiices more tobacco than the other tvvo 
j-ahsila together, and there it is very carefully cultivated. 
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Chapter IV, A The commonest kind is one vitli a pink flowoi-^spike, which. 
: T at a certain stage is ])inclicd off to chock upward growth 

and make the lower leaves spread out. Other crops iieeil 
Live-stock- no special mention, except toria which i.s a late kharif or early 
Vegetables and crop and which is now bogiiming t-o he cultivated largely 
tobacco. by reason of the high price for oilseeds. The oil is inferior 

to that pressed from rape, but is often mixed with it. 

Nomenclature of The different staples have in the above paragraphs been 
itaples. referred to by their popular or veritacular names. For pur- 

poses of identification the following table is given, showing 
the English, vernacular and scienntio mimes in juxtaposi- 
tion : — 


English. 

Vcrnaoular. 

.Scicnnfic. 

Rice 

Jhoiia .. 

Oryza Sativa. 

Maize 

^takr i . . 

Zea M iv^. 

Snijarcano 

Kau-..'i'l 

OfTicinarum, 

Cotton 

KapiU 

(l.i'vwpiuni Hcrb.iceuiii. 

Cient millet 

Jiiw.ir 

S.itc-Uiini \ nljravo. 

Spiked millet 

.. 

roi.itnllana ^pu- r.a. 


rM'.th ... 

Phi'filus Ao ■nritoliiiS. 

Pulses ... 

\ 

Muu^ . 


Ot.ih 

L>'>. U:* Iritn-.. 


iT-nuv 

Dra'-'nM Jiiti' n*. 



bo'' lUi.iiA ‘-rit urale. 

Italian millet 

Kaiiifni 

rAn'.i'OC.iui Ir I'F’um. 


Mrjiik 

i rumentaccus. 


Cljii'a 

I'auicuin uui. 

EgR plant 

Bamgran 

^o'■lruml Mull ti'i -i..!. 

be.it 

K.iuak . 

Tinti 'uni Ae-t' > um. 

Barley 

Ja.) 

M -jiL-'ini Ib.'va'tn unin. 

Gram 

Cli-'.le 

t.ii.'-r Ai t f riiiiim. 

Linseed 

AIm 

L 'lUiu I'-itiiLi-simuin, 

Lentil 

Ma".ar . 


Trefoil ... 

Senji 

.\b l.l< I’l' Pat ' it[‘)rn. 

lUpij 

bari.H 

Iba'-iua * a'npO'.rri', 

Tobacco 

1 ax.iftika ... • • 

Isi-’otuina T.ib I'Miut. 

Poppy 

P-.vt .. 

Pa]'.*’ ■ i 

Potato 

Alu 

S'liiLti'iiu 

Melon > 

Kharlfuza 

(ilium! I'a .itelan. 

Water Melon 

Tarbuz . . . 

«.'ui-a’'!*i-a ( itraU'i-.. 

Onion 

Gande 

Allium (.’<--ji.x. 

Carrot 

Giijar 

DaU' Us Car.iia. 

Radish 

Mnh 

llaphanu-i r^ahvu^. 


Maddal 

Kleuiyne C''»rocaiia. 


Changes ia agii- 
cultural 8>stem. 


As regards the changes in the system of husbandry, that 
have been, and are, taking place, it may be noted that within 
the last 25 years an exp.ansion of thi rabi crop area 
and a contraction of the kliarif area has b'^en slowly going on. 

itli this there lias lioen an increasing re.sort, in the kharif, 
to the more valuable crops, and an abandonment of the inferior 
cereals, such as katnjni, swank, china, niaddal, and hajta. Canal 
irrigation lias of course had an effect on the area under rice, 
bat improved communications, rise in price.s, and facility for 
export, have no doubt been the causes ivliioh have led to more 
wheat being grown. Among other changes it is probable that 
gram has given way to herrera, that all kinds of oilseeds are 
more raised than formerly, while each voar, ns the grazing 
areas narrowed, the necessity for growing senji and green jowdr 
on the irrigated lands has become more pressing. Increased 
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facilities for the disjiosal of surplus produce and increase of 
irrigation have naturally had the eSect of making the people 
grow fewer, Imt more valuahle, crops iu the kharif, and so 
leave more room for tho raising of wheat, the grain which 
finds the readiest export. 


Chapter IV, A- 

Agriculture 

and 

Live-etock. 


Tho areas under each of the principal crops will bo ConBumption and 
found in Table No. XX, and Table No. XXI sbow.s tbe estimated food-anpply. 
average yield in sers per acre of each of tbe principal staples. 

These are cautions estimates taken from tbe Assessment 
reports recently submitted for each tabsih 


Description of 
Krain. 



Wheat 

I" 


Jowar 

7 


Grutu 

4 


ilai7n 

a 


Ihuli'V 

4 

2‘> 

lufcnor grams .. 

3 


Total 


1=) 


The statement iu the margin 
is an estimate of tbe food-grains 
consumed in a year by an aver- 
atre agriculturist’s family, con- 
sisting of five persons, one old 
])erson, man and wife, and two 
children. It is the estimate sup- 
]>lied by tbe District OfBcer 
to the Famine Commission of 
1871*. 


Dcbcnpiiou f'f 
griuii. 

1 ilauntl-*. 

! B^rs. 

1 

Wheat 

1 

12 

i 

i 

I’lC'J 

1 * 


Jiiwar and maize 



Oram 

1 

1 '■’)> 


B.irlcy 

Total 



A similar estimate for the nou- 
agrlcultural population and resi- 
dents in towns is given iu the 
margin opposite. 

The total consumption of food- 
grain.s by the population of tho 
district, as o.stimated iu 1878 for 
the purposes of the Famine Com- 
^ inis.siun, is given in tbe 
i 'lAt.,’. margin, the figures 
b,,ing in standard 


WhCf. 

lritc'n''r scraiu' 

I’ulsca , , 


1 

I r.i 
'1 vil 


mauuds. 

The figures are based 
• i i.n . i..io-',i73 upon an estimated po- 

■ pulation of 832,750 

On the other band tbe consumption per bead {0’71 sers 


-n 


and l)’57 f-rr non-agriculturists), is believed to 


Eonls. 

for agriculturist' 
h.ave been a Ihtlo over-e.stimatcd. A rough estimate of tire 
total ]irod'.;ctiuu, o.vpor ts and imports of food-grains was also 
framed ai the saiiu' titiic ami it was stated (page 15 1, Famine 
Kepert), that while in a good year a surplus of some 664,000 
mauuds vas available for stoi-age or exportation to Hindustan 
and Sindh, in a bad year grain was imported from the country 
south of the Sutlej, and from Sindh. In Iris Census Eeport 
for 1881, tho Deputy Commissioner estimated the annual pi'o- 
duction of food-grains at 6,460,000 maunds and the annual 
consumption at 5,506,000 maunds. But as these calculations 
deal with very large figures, the result of dealing with very small 
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Chapter IV, A- 

. ■ factors, tlie smallest error may seriously affects the result. 

” and Taking wheat alone it may be taken as fairly certain that the 

Live-stock. average annual produce is 28J lakhs of maunda. If a popu- 

CoDBumptlon and latiou of 8^ lakhs consumed 191 lakhs of mauiids of wheat in 
food-supply. 1878, the present population must l.'e con-sumiug 23^. This 

leaves a little over 4 lakhs of maunds for export, beyond the 
limits of the district. 

Forests aud ar- Table No. XVII shows the whole area of land whicli is 
rieu tnre. under the management of the Forest Department. The rakha 

in the district have already been dosci ibed in Chapter I. It 
will be sulEcient here to repeat that there are four rakhs or 
reserved forests managed by the De]iiu'tinf'iit, Gagrewal, Ser.-ii 
Amanat Khan, and Bnhoru in Tarn T.uan and Nag in Amrit.sar. 
They are all reserved forests and of no particular importance. 
They are under the care of the Assistant Conservator, Lahore 
Forest Division. Considerable attention is paid both by the 
Municipality of Amritsar and by the three Local Boards to tho 
subject of arboriculture. Figures obtniiicd from these local 
bodies show that at the present time 39 acres are maintained 
as tree nurseries by the District Board and 7 acres by the 
Municipality. Tho length of roads fully stocked with trees 
is, in the District, 168 acres (excludijig the Grand Trunk Hoad 
which is under the management of the I’ublic dTorks De- 
partment) and within the limits of the Municipality 48 acres. 
The income from sale of trees aud loppings was R.=. 994 last 
year (District) and Es. 2,980 (Municipality). The latter 
figures includes garden produce. Tho expenditure v/as of 
course far greater having been E.i. 0,367 in the District and 
Es. 3,201 in the hlunieipality. The hitler body again spends 
as much as Es. 16,000 in a 3 oar on the maintenance of orna- 
mental garJen.s of winch the Earn BagU is the be. 5 fc known. 
Others are known as the Aitchis-m aud NicUoll Harks, and 
there are smaller gardens within tho cit}' walls, laid out on the 
site of fetid swamps formed by the excavations of many pre- 
vious years, and gradually filled up and levelled. 

AgriouUnral Btock. Table No. XXII shows the livo stock of the district, as 
ascertained at the latest enumeration. Amritsar is not a 
district in whicli cattle rea.ring is carried on to a large extent. 
The grazing is very limited in area, and the great bulk of the 
working and milch cattio arc stall fed. Twice a year the 
people have an opportunity of buying and selling at the 
BaisAkhi and Deivali fair.s, but they also buy largely from 
itinerant cattle dealers, known as Ilers, who travel up from the 
Hissar and Delhi country, with picked animals suitable for cart 
and well work. Both bullocks r-.nd male buffaloes are used on 
the wells and there is not the prejudice against yoking tlie 
latter which exists in the Cis-Sutlej district,s. Buffaloes cer- 
tainly work more slowly and are not always so docile as 
well trained bullocks, but they are very largely used. It will 
be seen that kine are to buffaloes in the proportion of two 
to one. Young stock ate castrated at from two to three 
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years old, and are tlien given over to oilmen, who make a 
profession of training them to the yoke. Often this is 
carried out after dark. As a rule a landholder does not 
keep more cattle than are necessary to work his well and 
plough, aud to keep him and his family in butter milk. 
There is no great trade in ghi, though the Kamboh villages 
near Amritsar make some profit in this way. In the city large 
herds of milch cattle are kept by Gtijars, who in the hot season 
take them out to the waste larids near the city, and in Ajnala, 
for months at a time and keep them there bringing in the milk 
daily. Or else they lease for grazing one or other of the rakhs 
in the district, or lengths between bridges of the canal bank. 
The village cattle during the rainy aud hot weather months are 
driven out every day, but if they depended on what they could 
find by the roadsides, on the kahr, and on the wheat stubbles, 
they could not be kept in condition. It is for them that the 
large areas of jawdr fodder, aud senji are grown, aud the up- 
keep of his cattle in limes of scarcity is a source of constant 
anxiety to the cultivator. There are no special breeds of cattle 
requiring mention. lluSaloe-s are almost a speciality in the 
district for, with the exception of Siulkot, no other district 
contains so many, and the fact is noteworthy as indicating the 
wealth of the district, for the possession of a good milch buSalo 
marks the cultivator a.s well-to-do. Horses and ponies too are 
numerous. Hot that the breed is in any way remarkable but 
they are largely used by small traders, who fetch their supplies 
in rareys drawn by ponies, and tliej’ are often seen as pack 
■animals. The Sikh Jat looks on a horse or pony simply as an 
animal which enables him to get from place to place with com- 
fort, and they take little pride in their animals, and so far do 
not show any marked desire to improve the breed. Every well- 
to-do Jat and trader keeps a pony of some sort. Sheep and 
goats are kept by village menials, chiefly by Barais, the sheep 
for their wool and goats for them milk and for slaughter. For 
goat flesh as well as for nearly every other caumodiiy Amritsar 
city is the marker, aud some oOO goats are daily slaughtered 
there for food. Mules and donkey.s are largely used in the 
carrying trade as pack animal-, chiefly on the roads to the 
north of the city, to Gujranwala, Fatehgarh, Sialkot and 
Batala. Tiie donkey's are kept by Kumhiirs, many of whom 
have given up their proper trade (especially in Tarn Tiirau, 
where so many' wells have been closed in favour of canal 
irrigation), and taken to carrier’s work. The Kumhar’s donkey 
is in fact almost the only bea,st of ljurdon in general use among 
the villages for goods which are ea-ily' divided up into loads 
like grain. A good donkey will carry two inauuds. Camels 
are few, aud it is doubtful whether all those entered in the 
return belong to this district, wheri? there is so little suitable 
grazing ground for them. Where kept at all they are owned 
by Sikh Jats and Mazbis and are used solely as beasts of 
burden, very rarely for riding purposes. Carts are com- 
paratively few. The Beas seems to be the dividing line between 
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Chapter IV, A. the parts of the province where these are numerous, or com- 
_ — paratively rare, and far the most are kept in Ferozepore and 

Agricxdture submontane districts from the Beds to the Jumna. 

and , , 

Live-stock The average price of stock may be taken to be as fol- 

Pricea of slock, lows ; — 



Eg. 

Bs. 

Bullock 

... 40 Camel 

... 80 

Cow 

... 25 Goat 

4 

Male bnffalo 

... 20 Sheep 

... 3 

Female buffalo 

... 50 



The price of milch cows is regulated by the number of 
seers of milk given. Near the city the calculation is made on 
a basis of 7 rupees to each seer, but at the fairs fancy prices 
even exceeding Rs. 100 are given for good cows. Bullocks too 
will sometimes fetch Es. CO or Rs. 80 a piece and more, if young, 
well-trained and strong. Cart bullocks are the most expensive ; 
male buffaloes are lower in price, owing to the demand for them 
being restricted, but females are valuable owing to the large yield 
of milk and ghi. 

Horse-breeding. Horse-breeding operations were first started in Amritsar 

at the end of 1881, when the branding of mares fit for breeding 
purposes was introduced, and stud horses were distributed by 
the Department of Horse-breeding Operations. At present there 
are five horses and six donkey stallions standing in the district. 
Particulars are given below : — 


AUBltSiB. ^ 

j Tabw Taeait- Chahil, 

Ajhala. I Uaja Sahbi. 

>'o. Breed. ; 

No.' Breed. No.j Breed 
‘ 1 

No! Bfeed. jNo. Breed, 

Horses 1 Korfolk 

1 . Arab. ! 1 i Norfi>lk 

1 

1 Arab, i 

Trotter. 

Trotter. 

1 


1 1 T. B. 

i 


j English, 

! [ 

Donkeys 1 Italian. 

1 Persian. 1 Italian. 

1 . 1 j Arab. 


1 Italian, 1 Arab. 

1 

1 1 ! 


Ordinarily there is a donkey stallion at Ajnala also, but tbe 
place is at present vacant owing to deatli. It is only within the 
last two or three years that stud anim.als have been located at 
Chahil, which is in the Tarn Taran tahsil, the part of the dis- 
trict in which operations are most active and which has the best 
breed of horses. Chahil is favourably situated as it lies on the 
Lahore border and mares are brought from both districts. 
Ajnala is the tahsil where least success has beeu obtained. 

The young stock got by Government stallions out of mares 
is shown in a table below. Mares suitable for breeding purposes 
are now branded with the letters V. I. and are brought before 
the Superintendent for the purpose at the half-yearly fairs. 
Hnbranded mares, if approved, pay a covering fee of twenty 
rupees for the services of a Government stallion. Mares fit for 
mule-breeding are not now branded. 
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Yeab. 

] Hobses. 

Donkeys. 

j Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

1888-89 

... 



32 

32 

' 61 

70 

65 

135 

18S9-90 





30 

81 

63 

61 

119 

1890-91 





1 

33 

07 

130 

97 

227 

1891-92 




... 

38 1 

21 

62 

«0 

82 

172 

1892-93 



... 

... 

EO j 

31 

84 

101 

113 

217 


Total 

... 


1 

205 ; 

153 

358 

482 

418 

900 


It will be noticed that mule-breeding has greater attractions 
than horse-breeding. This is due to the fact that the mares 
of the district are in size more suited to be put to the donkey 
than to the horses which are provided and also to the high 
prices now obtainable for mules. 

In addition to the above the District Board have in the pres- 
ent year purchased three Arab pony stallions for breeding pur- 
poses. These are standing at the Veterinary Hospital maintained 
by the Board in Amritsar city. 

The two great fairs, the Baisakhi and Dewali, have been al- 
ready referred to in their religious and social aspect. The 
cattle fair is held on a piece of ground by the side of the 
Jullundur road, south of the tahsil building. The ground be- 
longs to the proprietors of Tung Pain, who cultivate the richly 
manured land between fairs chiefly with fodder crops. They 
engage to have the ground cleared of crops by the time it is 
required by the authorities and they either take over the 
manure which is left as it stands or the estimated value of it. 
On the whole they are gaiuers by the arrangement and the 
Local Board may be said to have now obtained a prescriptive 
right to use the land. The Board has built a pavilion and 
judging enclosure, sunk wells and planted trees on tho central 
avenue, and there are tanks for watering purposes supplied 
with canal water. The fair lasts about ten days and the cattle 
as they are bought and sold are passing in and out in a 

continuous stream the 
whole time. Each 
sale is registered and 
a small foe taken both 
on sales, and in the 
shape of gate money. 
The average number 
of cattle exhibited at 
each of the fairs is 
shown in the margin. 
The averages are for 
the five years ending 
with 1892. 


Detail. 

1 

f Dewali fair. 

i 

Bai'iaklii 

fair. 

Balls 

BuUocts 

Cows 

Male buffaloes 

Cow buffaloes 

Yearling calves 

CameU 

Sheep and goats 

1 

. i 2.765 

. , 8,^15 

. 3,463 

2.331 

12 . 

5.197 

II, M7 
1.5.115 

17, I'M 

7, '*13 
1,643 

36 

Total 

.. 1 48,923 J 

73,747 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture 

aud 

Live-stock. 


Detail. 

[ Dewall 
‘ fair. 

Bai?aklii 

full*. 


E-. 

‘ R-. 

Cattle Id 

.d'',721 : 

1 o7,i>ol 

Price obtained 

1 r.,C5,252 1 

1 

Averacre iier head 

I 14-U-‘5 ! 

! ll-s-ll 

Prize 1 ) 1 - -iiey awai fled .. j 

Pioponion of }nize nioi.e''' ai’tied i 

: 


by roaideiits ot Amnitar ... j 

S94 , 



Figures are also 
appended showing 
details of sales, and 
prizes awarded. They 
are the averages of 
the same five years. 

It is perhaps natural 
that the Amritsar 
people being on the 
spot should carry off the liou’s share of the prizes, and they 
generally succeed in securing at loa.st half the total awards. 
This is not, it need hardly be said, due to any sympathy with 
local owners, but is chiefly due to the fact that Amritsar people 
are careful to secure by purchase the best animals brought to 
the fairs and exhibit them. It will be noticed that at both fairs 
far more buffaloes than kine are exhibited, and it would be 
hard to beat some of the buffaloes reared in the district. The 
prizes are provided in cash, partly from provincial and partly 
local funds, aud the judging is done by European and native 
gentlemen resident in Amritsar, while the whole arrauge- 
ments are supervise 1 aud carried out by the Secretary of the 
Municipal Board and a numerous staff. 


Herse fair The horse fair is held at the same time on the open ground 

near Fort Govindgarh at the back of the Railway Station. Pro- 
fessional dealers liere figure more largely than at the cattle 
fair, both as buyers and sellers. The Baisilkhi fair is here too 
the better attended of the two (though the prices are not so good) 
as the following rigure.s, giving the average number of animals 
brought to each fair iu the last live year.s will show : — 


Fair. 

1 

1 

Foniev. j 


1 Donkei’s. 

1 Total. 

Dewuli 
Saiadklii , 



1,005 
' 2,334 

1 

1 

1,251 1 

1 

530 

643 

1 673 

j 500 

4,266 

4,642 


Particulars of the sales effected and prizes awarded will 
appear from the aunexod table. Averages as before : — 



Fair. 

AnimaR .'^jld. 

Trtal iJiice. 

Fuze money j 
awarded. 

Number nf 
.Vrmy remounts 
bought. 

Pew ill ... 
BaisaRl'd 



■ ■" I 

... 1 *..043 

l,yj,32ii 

TGI 

, 430 

1 130 

; 22 


No prizes are given out of Provincial Fuads for horses at the 
Baisakhi fair. All that is then given comes from local sources, 
which may account for a slight failing-off in the popularity of 
the Baisakhi horse fair iu the la-t two or th7'e0 years. T he 
number of mules exhibited has iu particular been falling-o ff 
steadily for the last five years probably because theowners can 
nasily dispose of them without bringing them to the fair. Sti li 
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the average price ohtairied per head of mules is almost always 
greater than that obtained for horses. The average price at 
which animals are sold at the horse fair ranges from Rs. 54 per 
head at the Baisakhi to Es. 57 at the Dewali. 

Figures are given below showing the number of Hissar bulls 
procured by the local authorities and distributed to the principal 
villages during the last five years. Seven villages in Amritsar 
were selected, ten in Tarau Taran, and nine in Ajnala. The 
difficulty with these bulls is that it has not yet been found 
practicable to stall them and allow them to have access only to 
cows of approved size and breed, and likely to throw a good 
calf. They are allowed according to the custom of the country 
to roam about the village in which they have been located, and 
thus cover cows of all sizes and breeds, irrespective of whether 
they make a good match for the bull. Nevertheless they have 
a distinct effect ou the stock of the district and are valued by 
the people. There is also no means of getting rid of them 
when they become old and useless, for the prejudices of the 
Hindu population forbid their being destroyed ; — 


Chapter IV, B 

Occupations, 
Industries, 
Commerce and 
Communications. 

Stud bulla. 


Year. 

^’umber at 
becinuinp of 
the year. 

Received 

Died. 

* Xumber at end 
, of the year. 

l&sa .80 

.< .!< t.C 


13 


2 

Id 

18S9-00 . 



16 

10 ; 


26 

1890-91 , 



... 

26 

1 

2 

24 

1891-92 , 



... 

24 

i 

3 

21 

1892-93 . 




21 

... 1 


21 


There are now no Hissar rams located in the district for breed- 
ing purposes. 


SECTION B.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed Occupation of 
by males, as returned in Table XVIIB at the census of 1891. * 

The figures would perhaps have been more useful if they had 
shown the occupations of none but males over 15 years of age, 
but this information is not available by districts. Consequently 
the table, as it stands, shows also the occupation of infant males, 
which of necessity has been put down as that followed by their 
fathers. The census table above quoted shows the occupations 
of females as well, but this it has been thought unnecessary to 
abstract. Two-thirds of the mates in towns are of the age of 15 
and over, and three-fifths in the rural tracts, so a rough calcula- 
tion can be made if it is desired to discover the occupations of 
males of that age. The figures in the table may be thus sum- 
marized 
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Chapter IV, B- 

Occupations, 
Industries, 
Commerce and 
Communications. 

Occupations of 
the people. 


Guvernment 



... 2-2 

Pasture and agriculture 



... 47'5 

Domestic service 



... 101 

Artizan ... 



... 25 9 

Commerce and transport 



... 4T 

Professional 



... 4-3 

Indefinite and independent ... 


Total 

... 5-9 

... 100 


The classification must always be unsatisfactory, as explained 
in Chapter XII of the Census Report, on account of so many 
persons following several occupations distinct from each other, 
like the kumhdr, who may be a potter, a brick-maker, a donkey 
driver, or a common carrier ; or the Chuhra tvho is both a 
scavenger and an agriculturist, and for this reason it is impos- 
sible to give an exact idea of how many should properly be 
classed as agricultural and nou-agricultural. The Chuhras forrn 
12 per cent, of the total population, and very nearly all either 
combine agriculture with their legitimate occupation, or depend 
in great measure for their livelihood upon the yield of agricul- 
tural occupations. More detailed figures will be found in the 
original Census Table No. XVIIB, and abstracts Xos. 90 and 93 
appended to the report of 1601. 

Manafactures. d'able Xo. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of 

the district, as they stood in 1603 aud Table Xo. XLVA gives 
similar figures for the manufactures of Amritsar city. 

Perhaps the most important amoug the uumerous mana- 
factures of Amritsar are those of paskhilna (or shawl wool), silk, 
aud carpets. 

Paahrai'na. Pashm is the vernacular name for the fine wool of a breed 

of goats fotind iu and beyond the Himalayas, aud the word 
pashmtna is used in speaking of any fabric made from that 
wool. Pashm is imported from Thibet via Simla, the Kuln val- 
ley, or Pathaukot, and to a less extent from Kashmir. The 
wool is brought down in its natural state to Amritsar, where it 
is cleaned, carded, sorted out, and sold to the manufacturers and 
master-weavers. The weavers are mostly Kashmiris, but there 
are also some Panjabi Muhammadans amoug them. The manu- 
facture, which recptires the utmost skill and delicacy of mani- 
pulation, is learned by the workmen from the earliest childhood. 
Children are apprenticed to master-weavers, who after a time 
pay for their services, but usually to their relatives.- The pay 
ranges from Re. 1 a month for a child to Rs. 4 a month for an 
adult weaver. Very few get as much as Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 a month. 
The payment is made in advance, and if an apprentice leaves 
his employer before his advances are worked off, the next em- 
loyer is by custom responsible for the balance. 

The most valuable kinds of pashmir%a are those which are 
made of fine pashm, without the admixture of inferior wool, 
such as that which is imported from the province of Kirman in 
Afghanistan. The best manofactorers do not use this KlrmAnl 
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wool at all, but cheaper fabrics are often adulterated with it, and 
this among other reasons, has caused the decay of the industry, 
which has been steadily going down-hill for the last thirty years. 
The fabrics are either plain self-coloured cloth, known as alwan, 
malida, &c., either white, blue, smoke-coloured, or red ; these 
are made up into lengths or tans, and are cut up as required or 
else are embroidered into a variety of patterns with silk. Or it 
may be woven into shawls, plain or embroidered, some of which 
are known as Rampur chddars, the thread being previously 
dyed and wound off for the purpose. The shawls in which the 
pattern is produced in the loom are the most valuable : in others 
the pattern is produced on .a ground-work of plain coloured 
fashm'ma, bj- embroidery with the needle and fine fashm 
thread ; such shawls are called mnlihir, as opposed to the 
kdnikdr or loom-woven. 

Pashm wool is sold at about Rs. 2 a ser, Kimdni or Wahdb 
shdhi wool at about Re. 1—1. Long shawls made in Amritsar 
of the best quality fetch about Rs. 200 each, though the price 
was some years ago quite double this. Square shawls fetch 
smaller prices, but jamaicdrs, a kind of shawl distinguished by 
being worked in stripes, fetch Rs, 300 each, or, if of very fine 
quality, as much as Rs. 400. Rumdls aud Rampur chddars may 
be sold at prices ranging from Rs. 20 to over a hundred 
rupees, according to the fineness of the thread. 

The inferiority of shawls made in Amritsar to those 
imported from Kashmir, has frequently been noticed, and is 
variously attributed to the air and climate of Kashmir, and to 
the quality of the water used in dyeing, &c. But the chief 
cause of the superiority of the Kashmir work is that the adul- 
teration of the shawl wool with that of Kirman is never practised. 
It is believed that its importation into Kashmir is forbidden. 
Another reason is that, in Ka.shrair, the separation of the coarse 
hair from the finer under-wool, and the spinning, is much more 
carefully performed. 

On the other baud, the colours used in Amritsar are better. 
Cochineal dye t^kinn] is used in preference to Idkh tor the scarlet 
shawls, and t.lie Amritsar blue aud green dv’es are said to be 
also finer than the cheaper colours used in Kashmir. Whatever 
may be accepted as the true cause of the difference, it is beyond 
doubt that the Kashmir fabrics command a higher price in the 
market than those made up in Amritsar. 

But the industry nas long been on the wane, and shows no 
signs of recovery. It was first introduced about DO years .ago, 
when Ranjit Singh was hegiuniug to extend his rule in the 
Puujab. In a short time, there were about 300 looms (known as 
liukdns) at work, and shawls, Ac., to the value of about Rs. 30,000 
were yearly manufactured in the city, besides what, was 
imported from Kashmir, and other parrs of the hills. Part of 
this was sold in Amritsar, and the remainder was exported to 
Haidarabad, in the Deccan, Lucknow, Delhi, and the Native 
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States of Kajputana. Then, in consequence of one of the 
periodical famines in Ka.shtnir, there was, about 60 years ago, a 
large influx of skilled Kashmiri weavers into the city, wliich 
gave a decided impulse to the trade. 

Export of Indian shawls began about 20 years later, and 
it is said that when the trade was most flourishing, there 
were as many as 4,000 looms at work in Amritsar, turning 
out work which, with what was imported, is estimated to 
have been of the total value of about ten lakhs of rupees. 
European exporting firms had their agents in the city, and 
the trade was the principal one of the district. But the 
fashion changed, adulteration began, and tlie trade has now 
been dwindling for many years. The wearing of shawls was 
given up in Paris, and the rest of Europe followed the lead of 
that city, and it is probable that, at the present time, the 
number of looms is less than 1,000, and the outturn does not 
reach in value more than two lakhs of rupees. The market is 
confined to Hindustan, e.specially Lucknow and Haidarabad. It 
is not likely to decrease much more, for the custom of wearing 
shawls and wraps of costly fabrics by wealthy natives is slow to 
change, and there will always be a certain demand. But the 
price®, as well as the extent of the industry, liave much 
decreased, and no recovery in this direction is to be expected. 

The manufacture of silk piece-goods however is still largely 
carried on. 'J’he wearing of silk has become much more general 
among all classes of natives, with the increase in wealth, and 
rise in the standard of comfort. Paw silk used to be imported 
from Bokhara, and dyed iu Amritsar. It was then exported 
to different places in India, or else woven up into fabrics known 
by various names. Plain silks are known as daryui, striped 
fabrics as gulbadan, and shot silks, or self colours varied with 
a cross thread of another colour (dhiip chan) are coming much 
into favour. But the import from Bokhara is now very small, 
a brisk trade in China silk has sprung up, and the silk used and 
made up in Amritsar now chiefly comes from Shanghai, via, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. The market has extended. 
There was a time when silk was worn only by nobles and 
courtiers, but a demand for le-ss costly fabrics has sprung up, 
and silk can now be sold in almost any of the large cities of 
Hindustan to all classes of the community. Whereas that woven 
in Amritsar once chiefly came fid Peslinwar, it is now exported 
from Amritsar to Peshdwar, Rawalpindi and Sind. Probably 
about 2,000 looms are now at work and the outturn is of the 
value of quite two laklis of rupees. Silk is largely used for the 
embroidery of phnlkuris on a cotton ground. 

Carpet weaving has always been carried on to some extent 
in Amritsar, but only began to assume importance as an indus- 
try about the time when the trade in pmhmina began to decline. 
Alany pashm weavers, thrown out of employment, took to carpet 
weaving and were glad to work for a small wage, and the 
enterprise of one well-known firm has now brought the manufac- 


I 
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ture of carpet.s into prominent notice. Amritsar carpets are 
now shown at most of the great International Exhibitions, and 
are known all over the world as well a.s in India, where tliey are 
bought up as fast as they can be turned out. The industry is 
mainly in the hands of wealtliy Hindus, wlio, under European 
supervision employ Muhammadan weavers all working on the 
contract system and entertaining their oivn statf of workers. 
The Native States and Central Asia are ransacked for old and 
choice patterns, while the utmost care is taken in the selection 
of the warp, the wool, and the vegetable dyes. Pashmina wool 
is even used for tlie finest description of carpets, and tlie work is 
all done by hand, the weavers working in batches of from 4 to 10 
men at each carpet, from a written pattern which gives directions 
as to every stitch. One firm has as many as 1.50 loom.s at work, 
and has numerous agents in Europe, for the disposal of tho 
carpets tamed out. Prices vary according to the fineness of the 
wool used and may range from Ks. 12 a square yard to as much 
as Ks. 50. 

A small manufacture of acids and chemicals, such as sul- 
phate of copper (?u7a ihothiya) is carried on. Soap is rather 
largely made for export to Kiingra and the north. Gold and 
silver-thread, ribbon, spangles, &c., for embroidery is manufac- 
tured under the names of ghota kindra, sxilma, kaldhatun, &c. 
Embroidery in gold-thread and silk is also carried on. Ivory 
carving is practised with considerable success, but is chiefly con- 
fined to combs, paper-knives, card-cases and toys; though in- 
ferior to the work of China and of other parts of India, the de- 
sign and execution, considering the very rude tools employed, 
are far from despicable. The common manufactures of country 
cloth, pottery, &c., need no especial remark, as they are univer- 
sal, and not more characteristic of Amritsar than of any other 
town or city in the Punjab. 

More than one firm has started works for the cleaning of 
cotton by machinerv, and e-xpeiisive machinery was imported in 
1889 by a private European firm under an arrangement with 
Government, for the compres.siug of hhusa mixed with grain 
into cubes of cattle fodder. The works have now been purchased, 
and are carried on by Government. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, late Principal of the Lahore School 
of Art, kindly furnished for tho last edition of the Gazetteer 
(issued in 1884), the following note on some of tho special in- 
dustries of the district. It is reproduced here unchanged, as it 
is still in almost all respects an accurate description, and Mr. 
Kipling had a unique knowledge of the -ubject ; — 

“ It ha8 been remarked in the nuiioe of the history uf rhi« district that 
the Sikh temp!c buiMiLL'' are ^m.J . nt:t «.f a hicrh order tif 
Architecture and architecture, aud :ir‘ ov-uiiid \%ich a rdutiut: frilt 

copper and neaoril’i'.y ‘-^c<»rH _*d internady. A ciuse 
examination shows that, while the Sikhs displrived no <rrc.it originality in their 
architecture and were concent to borrow th© inspiration as well as frequently to 
plunder the actual materials of Musalman buildings, they had made some pro- 
gress towards the development of a stylo of art which might have presented 
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gome interesting features. There is more in fact in the Sikh treatment of 
Sluhanimadan architecture than strikes an ordinary eye ; for like the Jain 
adaptations of similar elements, it promised to lead through a natural sequence 
of growth to new and probably actractire forms. Mr, Fergusson says of the 
Amritsar golden temple or Itarbiir balub that ‘it is useful as exemplifying 
one of the forms which Hindu temple architocturo assumed in the 19th century 
and where for tho present we niu&t leave it. The Jains and Hindus may yet do 
great things in it, if they can escape the influence of European imitation ; but now 
that the sovereignty has passed from the Sikhs, we cannot expect their priests or 
people to indulge in a magnificence, their religion does not countenance or 
encourage.* 

“ Very few religions officially countenance or encourage magnificence ; 
they usually, indeed, begin by denouncing it ; but as their professors grow rich 
and prosperous they almost invariably lapse info decorative pomp. Not only 
is the upper storey’ of tho Darbar Sahib slieathed in plates of richly embossed 
and heavily gilded beaten work in copper, but the loiver storey is encased in a 
panelling or wainscot of sHbs of nmr!/le inlaid vith cornelian, mother-of-pearl, 
serpentine, lapis-Iazuli, and otlier stones lesemhlmg in technique the work on 
the Agra Mumtaz Mahal, but marked by some notable differences of artistic treat- 
ment. The Sikhs are really as fund of decoration as other Hindus, and they 
continue to spend large sums of money <>n be.antify'ing their temple. Wealthy' 
members of other caste.s are permitted (and find it good policy) to present con- 
tributions in the form of inlaid marble slabs or copper plates with which parts 
of the interior, formerly painted in fres-co merely, are now being covered. The 
spirit of catholicity and tolerance which practically obtains in the matter of le- 
ligious benefactions might surprise those who are accustomed to look on the caste 
system as absolutely and in all respects shutting off each division from the rest. 

" The general supervision of the temple is in the hands of a leading elder, at 
present, (1884), Rai Kalyiin Sirgh, '"now, 1<803. Bhui GurLakbsh Singh, son of Bbai 
Parduman Singh. Ed.J under whom is a laige st.tfi of servitors, including certain 
craftsmen. Attached to the foundation is .a work^'liop, where marble masonry is 
constantly being wrought for the repair of the shrine. The woi kmen are Sikhs, 
and they have the peculiarly leisurely wa v oi .addressing themselves to labour 
which everywhere distingnislics those who faki- the daily wage of a wealthy 
corporation. Tho great difference berwofU their work and the .aimilar pieira 
duia of .Agra lies in the introduction of living forms, as fislies, birds, and animals ; 
Bometime.s the figure of a devotee to whoso beard is cleverly given a naturalistic 
air bv its being formed of a piece of v*^iricd aqato is introduced. The designs, 
too, though over suave and flowing m line like all modern Indian work, are less 
Italian in character than tho>e of Agia, ami are marked by that local character 
of all Sikh ornament, which is much easmr to reoogniaO timn to describe. It is 
notable that no attempt has been mad© to apfdy the marble inlay to the modern 
drawiue-roora uses by which alone tho Agra ndayers of to-day manage to pick up 
a living. No card-trays with jasper butterflies or inkstand-s with wreaths of vine 
foliage are offered to the public iu Amritsar ; .and the existence of the industry ia 
unknown to many of the residents. 


'• The embossed copper work is wrought independently of the temple by ohha^ 

. _ * 1 tfms or chaseis who, like others of their craft, also 

Work m metala. . ,. , , . i. -u- 

work in silver on occasion. 1 he doors of the central building 

in which the Adi Gr.anth is kopt dtirinu: tlio day are sheathed in silver, and are 
good specimens of this interesting and beautiful art. 


The Sikhs have a tradition that, at tin* onusnltarions held before begin- 
ning the golden temple, it was proposed to make the haihliug gorgeous with pearls, 
jewels and gold, bur that f<<rfear of robbery jdates «»f irild^d metal and slabs of in- 
laid marble were eventually adopted 'i'he metal plitcs w-ere evidently suggested 
bv the temples of Benares, to one of whhdi. thar of Bi-'ho'ihwar, Maharaja Ranjit 
feinch Coutiibuted g’lhled rovm'inu^ for tin* doTu-*s dlie temple at Patna, the 
birthplace of Gum G"bind JSinglo it mny be nor» d, was in creat part built by bis 
hberadty, and it is kept in ivp.iir I y Pjnj.ib riikh- lo the' day. 

“ The beftTf-n me'^al woi k i=^ re 1 in* rely < hi an. n large copper panel aboni 2 feet 
6 inches square, covt-rod wiriifoiiag' in n lit-f of excclierit execiuion, costing 
Rs 24. It IS obvious there are in.ai.y decorative purposes to which, if our public 
and private huiitlings were not so painfully poverfy stricken, this art could 
be applied. Recently a copy of one side of the large door leading from the Akhal- 
bUBga to the temple has been executed for the Houth Kensington ilr.eeum. The 
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side that is tnrned to rh<} wall, howoTpr. i« even more interostinfr than tliafc 
selected for t eprodncnoij. lieii):/ a very curious and admirable piece of ivory inlay. 
Very few of d o vi-irors to the tenink' nm aware of the existence of this inlay, 
and it is possibly owin j fo tlie acfuliutof Tiii** beini; u-ualiy turned to the wall 
and out of sijjht. that ivoiv inlay dor-s not furiii r>ne of the artistic industries so 
curiouslv kept alive by Sikh pioty. I're.sto painting' also forms part of the deco- 
ration of tlio interior of tbe temple, ami it seems to be restored nuwe frequently 
than is nece'^sary. The uoii-k of ro-tl.iy is interior as ilecoration to that originally 
wrought. ITowers, e'^peciaily roses, aie treated in a naturalistic manner, and 
crowded masses of detail in painfully brilliant colours replace the simpler and 
more ornamental forms of early work. 


Chapter IV, B. 

Occupations, 
Industries, 
Commerce and 
Communications* 

Minor industries. 


The city of AmritNar contains some good specimens of architectural wood- 
Wood-carriiif' earning: and, although there cannot be i<aid to be a largo 

tiade, the carv»'r'< and carpenters of the town turn out 
some excellent w’ork. The town is claimed indeed by the craft as the head- 
quarters of the wood-carvor^s art in the Trovince. Whether this is true may be 
questioned ; but it is certain that, some of the best pieces, such as carved doors, 
&c., contributed to the Paiijab Exhibition, lb>Sl-82, came from Amritsar. 


“ Brass-ware is wrou^dit in cni^idi'rablc quantities and exported. There 
ifotal-wnrcs ‘b'stinct hcimols of metal work in the city, one pro- 

ducing tlie ii^ual bra.'S and copper-ware of the plains, and 
the other the finned and clm’^ed copper peculiar to Kashmir, which is made for 
tlio use of the large mlony of Kashmiris by their compatriots. Of the first there 
is not much to he said 


“ Bras«i casting i^i well done. Imt the work is not ornainented to such an 
extent a.s at Ilewari or .Tagadhri. A few grotesque fijrures and objects used in 
Hindu worship are prM'lnced, but rlicy are like all I’unjab tigure work in metal, 
much inferior to that of Southern India. 

“ The type of the Ka'ihmir work is a large copper Samovar with a perforated 
base admitting air to a charcoal nrovo which occupies the centre of the vessel. 
This form i.s of course an imporration. Salvers or fhrJi's are also made in copper 
which is tinned and enriched bv concentric bamls of ornament cut through the 
tin into the copper ground. When new, the effect of tlie red lices on the dull 
white ground is not uiipieasiug. 

‘‘ Zinc ornaments for ihc by tiie poorest clashes are rudely cast, and in som 
Ornaments strcfts the wJiole of the inoulder’s operations are carried 

oil in the o]»cn air. Jc is noticeable that the pattern^ 
arc inferi ’r to thoaC made in Central India and in parts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, where thii ch"ap matori il is largely used, aud where flexible chains with 
iiiterwoTcn links are ca^t at uiie oT>eration. 

“ Large (|uanti£ies of mock jewelry are rnmrd out. Bras^, Cviloured glass 
mock pearls, tinsel and gili wiro wjrh cohuind bea<lsare the zaiw material, 
which is coinbiTicd with Mirpri-ing t-kill. The.'se article'* are sold at fairs and 
also in large iineibcrs in the /o.i/ - <;f all tc^xn'-. and coij.'-i<iering their gorgeous 
appearance when new tbvy may be fairly considered cheap. 

“ At Jandi:ila, in tliis di>.rrier. brass -ware is made fur exportation, and tho 
town also has a name for i '..'.n wheel.-. 


“The ivory carving of Amrit'.ir probably b“g.in with tiio comb trade. 

C'oml« are t„ Sildif ai,.l f„rm a porn.imeni; 

pi.rtion Ilf th-!r afire. n 'io.l is nF.'ii in ((uauti- 

ties, anil cheaper w.nls iire .al~ii Cinpilnycl ; b’lf. the I.e^t comb ia tn.aiJe of ivorr 
decorated with ye.mictric patterns in i.ji-ii -sviirk like deh'c.att' ivory lace. Paper 
knive.a. and tlie louf [i.'irtint; cotnb of the Pnrop'Mu toilet are aKo made. Occa- 
sionally seta of chesoiuen and siinilir small articles are carved, but they are com- 
paratively rare. 

“The biaeksmith'-i craft, ceiier.illy l..ick«Mrd, is not much more advanced 
Iron, than < UeivLorc. The ''■•i. a boivl-shaped bucket 

re-cnlilimr tl use attaebr d to rn-d aval tveil.a in France i* 
neatly made in rivetted -.heet iron in some imm!)er.F, and it is curious that not- 
withstanding tlio very cheap rate at which En"!is!i nail- are imported it should 
still pay the local sniitba to make lai'ge quantities of nails. 
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“The fact is European ingenuity is directed tovvards making the nail as 
unobtrusive aa possible, -while the native carpenter prefers to show it. 

“ A long and slender nail with a large clout head is his favourite form,, and 
it is driven without mercy through the most delicate carving. Most native 
doors and windows are disfigured by this nail head, which stains the surround- 
ing surface, and tells among the carving as a large black blot. Hill iron was 
formerly much used, and it is still spoken of as Snket Mandi iron. It is prefer- 
red for its softness and malleability by some smiths, but English iron is driving 
it out of the market. 


The manufacture of pashmina or shawl wool into cloths of various texture 
■Woollen gooda qualities, which is the leading trade of Amritsar, has 

been already noticed at some length. Opinions differ as 
to the prosperity or decadence of the shawl trade But it must be a long time 
before the habit of shawl wearing common among the upper classes of natives 
dies out entirely ; and althouerh the European demand is variable, and foreign 
looms are quick to imitate Indian fabrics, the Amritsar dealers have displayed a 
facility in following changes of fashion which is ver}'- unusual among oriental 
products. The peculiarly soft and silky character of pafihmina fabrics, even 
when the material is largely mixed with inferior wool, is unimitable by European 
power looms. A beautiful texture of fine shawl cloth, composed of equal parts of 
silk and pashmina is now made. The fabric is lustrous and exquisitely soft, and 
is woven in self-colours. Modem taste inclines to plain surfaces, and the numer- 
ous sub-divisions of the trade dependent on the old style of coloured -work such 
as dyers, embioiderera, rafugars, Ac., have undoubtedly suffered a good deal from 
the changing fashion. 


“ The iutrodiiction of carpet-weaving promises to fill up to some extent the 
Carpeting created by the falling off in the demand for elaborate 

shawls. The most important establishment employs about 
300 persons ■who work on fifty looms. The greater part of these are boys, 
apprentices or shaginh, who are learning the trade. There are also several other 
smaller manufacturers. The Amritsar carpet, so far as can be judged from the 
products of the first years, promises to have a distinctive character. The designs 
are mostly made by Kashmiris, and are based on shawl pattern motives. The 
colouring is very dark, sometimes rich, but incliDing to gloom. The texture is 
much lighter than that turned out by the Jails, and the carpets are softer and 
more pliant, but there rio reason to doubt their wearing qualities. In this 
re.spect they resemble, as might be e.xpected, the carpets of Kashmir which are 
still softer and ]oo«er. Nearly all are sent to London or New York, and they 
appear to be unknown among Anglo-Indians. The Central Aslan fabrics known 
in the mar'ket as Vwten carpets are frequently brought into Amritsar. Many of 
these are admirable in colour and design and marked by an almost Chinese char- 
acter They have not, however, been used as models for imitation. A large 
number of Amritsar carpets were shown at the Calcutta Exhibition, 18S3-84. 


“ The silk trade of Amritsar is large and varied in detail. Kaw silk is 
imported from several sources, but chiefly from Bokhara 
rid Kabul. None of the raw material, however, produced 
in the neighbouring district of Gurdaspur, all of which is sent to be worked 
up in England, is used at Amritsar. Large quantities are dyed and used in 
phulldrys -which are now a trade product of the place. The silk and gold belts 
and edgings absorb some, and there is a considerable production of woven silk. 


“ Silk embroidery on woollen or pashmina fabrics is apparently not now 
BO much in favour with Europeans as formerly. There is no production of 
mixed silk and cotton goods as at Multan, Ac." 

Part of what Mr. Kipling wrote ia 1884 must now (1893) 
be taken as requiring modification. For instance, the trade in 
jiashmlna, as already noticed, has certainly fallen oS, and it is 
no longer correct to say that the Amritsar carpets are unknown 
among Anglo-Indians, or that the raw silk is chiefly imported 
from Bokhara. 


There are no statistics available for the general trade of 
the district, though the total value of the imports and exports 
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of the Municipality of Amritsar for the last few years will bo 
found in Chapter VI. 

The chief products of the district are food-grains, cotton, 
oilseeds, fruits and vegetables. The exports and imports of food- 
grains have already been noticed in Chapter IV. The trade of 
the district generally is so nearly coincident with that of its 
central emporium Amritsar city, that no separate discussion of it 
would be useful. Besides the city, whose trade is described in 
tbe following pages, the only trade centre worthy of notice is the 
town of Jandialn, which is known for its manufacture of brass and 
copper vessels, in which it has a brisk export trade. There is 
some export trade in phultdris and coarse cotton cloth manufac- 
tured in the villages. 

The trade of Amritsar is the largest and most flourishing of 
any city in the Punjab. The value of the annual imports is esti- 
mated at two crores of rupees, or £2,000,000 sterling, and the 
exports amount to about one-half crore. The extent of commerce 
is shown in Chapter VI, and is also indicated by the amount 
realized from the octroi or chiingi tax, an ad valorem duty at 
various rates on imports for local consumption, or re-exportation, 
either in the same or a different form. The table on the next 
page, exhibiting the increase of the octroi duties since they were 
first levied in September 18-50, will show at a glance what pro- 
gress the trade of Amritsa has made since the annexation of the 
Punjab. In some years the duties have been realized (as at 
present) under direct manaement by the District authorities ; in 
other years they have been farmed out. Tables of imports and 
exports are given in Chapter VI. 

The trade is carried on with Bokhara, Kabul, Kashmir, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Sind Kajputana, the North-West Provinces, 
and all the principal marts in the territories under the Punjab 
Government. The extent of the trade with Bokhara is remark- 
able, considering its remoteness, and that it is all carried by 
beasts of burden. 

The chief articles traded in are raw silk, silk cloth, gold and 
other metals, piece-goods of cotton, and wool, Indian and China 
teas and other articles. The total value of the imports and 
re-exports of these staples is about 75 lakhs of rupees. 

Table showing increase in octroi duty since annexation. 


Year. 

j Ferceiitapo of duty. 

Amount realized. 


i 

Ks. 


September 1850— August 1851 

On. 1W51— Do. 1853 

... ' 

i per cent. 

Di. 

40,990 

43,000 

Do. 

1852— Do. 1B53 


Do. 

47,800 

Do. 

1853— April 1864 
(9 months) 

... ) 

... s 

Do. 

32,000 


18o-4— 55 


Do. 

60,000 


1855— 50 

1856— 57 

... ! 

Do. 

Do. 

63,000 

72,t)00 

77.545 

82,613 


1857— 58 

1858— 59 


} Do. 

Do. 

May 

1859- October 1S69 
(6 months) 

... '> 

... 1/ 

Do. 

47.736 
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Chapter IV, B- Tahle showing increase in octroi duty since annexation — concld. 


Occupations, 
Industries, 
Conunerce and 
Commnnications. 

Trade of Amritsar 
city. 


Ybab. 


I Peiceiita^’e nf fluty, 
.1 


Amount realized. 






Rs. 

November 1^69— October 1860 



U percent. 

98.689 

1660-61 



Po. 

1,14,323 

1H61— 62 



Do. 

1,16,994 

1862—63 



U Do. 

1,49,484 

November 1863— March 1864 
(5 months) 


) 

> 

Do. 

66,523 

April 1864 — April 1865 
(13 months) 


1 

n Do. 

2,00,000 

1866—66 



Do. 

1,77,782 

1866-67 



Do. 

1,80,717 

1867—68 



1*0, 

2,01,685 

1868—69 



Do. 

2,12.230 

1869—70 



Do. 

217.212 

1870—71 



Do. 

1.70,971 

1871—72 



Do. 

1.98,008 

1872—73 



Vauous 

2,10.000 

1073—74 

1 


Do. 

1,63,000 

1874-76 

... ' 


Do. 

2,79,071 

187S— 78 

. i 


Do. 

2, .58,322 

1876-77 



Do, 

2,76,702 

1877-78 

... ! 


Do. 

2 72,078 

1878—79 

. ( 


Do. 

2,49,966 

1879-80 

... 1 


Do. 

2,47,501 

mo -81 



Do. 

2,63,732 

1881-82 



Do. 

2.25,034 

1882—83 

. 1 



Do. 

2,61,933 


In the figuren for the I.Tst fifteen years given in the above 
table, it is possible that, there may have been included sums 
levied as octroi on goods tvliich rvere merely passing through, 
and were intended for immediate re-esport, and refunds of 
octroi have not alway.s been cscludetl. The average octroi 
collections during the last ten years, einliutr with 1892-9.3, have 
been Es. 2,35,fil4, and only twico have they fallen below 2^ 
lakhs. In making tins calculation, refunds of octroi have for 
each of the last three years been excluded from the total collec- 
tions. 


The principal articles of import are : — 

Grain, pulses, sugar, oil, for local consumption and re-export 
to Ferozepore, Mooltan, Sukkur, and Karachi. 

Salt from Find Dadan Khan (the local mart for the Salt 
Eange mines). 

Tobacco from the Punjab and North-West Provinces, for 
local consumption and re-export to the hilLs. 

Cotton, raw, and manufactured in the country, for local 
consumption and re-export. 

English piece-goods and thread, from Calcutta and Bombay, 
for the local market, and export to Kashmir, Peshawar and the 
North-West Frontier. 

Pashmina-goods, shaicls, &c., from Kashmir and Nurpnr, for 
export via Calcutta and Bombay. 

Pashm (shawl) wool. — Tibet via Kashmir and Edmpur on 
the Sutlej, for local use in manufacture. 


Stlh, raw and manufactured, from China, via Calcutta, and 
Bombay, for re-export and local manufacture. 
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Broad cloth, from Bombay and Calcutta^ for local con- 
sumption and re-export. 

Blankets, from Kasur (Lahore district) and Gujranwala, 
for the local market. 

Glass, Earthemcare, English Leather, Saddlery, Cutlery and 
Miscellanies, from Calcutta and Bombay, for the local market 
and re-export to the north and north-west. 

Metals and Hardware, from Bombay and Calcutta, and hill 
iron from Suket, &c. Metals also come from the North-West 
Provinces. 
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Tea, from China rid Bombay in small and decreasing quan- 
tities : from Kan^rra, Debra Diin and Alrnora direct. Re-ex- 
ported to Bokhara ami Mashad via Bomlia}’. 

Dye Stuff's, Madder, Cochineal, Sajron, Alum, &c., from 
Multan, Kashmir, and many sorts from Calcutta and Bombay, 
for local consumption in silk and wool-dyeing, for the manu- 
factories, and for re-export. 

Country fafer from Sialkot, Lahore, and Kotla. 

Drugs and Groceries, from Kabul, Calcutta, Bombay, the 
hills, &c., for local consumption and re-export. 

Horses, from the hills, Rawalpindi, <ic., for export, prin- 
cipally eastward. 

Camels, from Laliore, Montgomery, &c., for export to the 
hills, Peshawar and Jullundhur. 

Cattle, from Cis-.Siitlej, and from Laliore and Montgomery, 
&c., for export to the hills, Rawalpindi, Peshawar, &c. 

Hides and Leather, for the local maket and for re-export to 
Calcutta, Bombay and the hills. 

Charcoal, firewood, fodder and tat, a course gunny cloth, 
may be also added to the list. Charcoal come.s riii Pathankot 
and from the Bar tract.s. 


The trade of the district all centres in Amritsar city, besides Trade of the dig- 
which the only town having any pretensions (o commercial 
importance i.s -Jandiala. There are minor bazars, in Majitha, 

Tarn Taran, "V'airowal, Karmbis, Atari, Chamiari, Baja Hansi, 
and Vaneki. But the trade in them is purely in local commo- 
dities, and they are rpiite dwarfeil by the city, which tends to 
draw all the trade of the district to itself. 


'J'ho chief products of the district arc grain and pulses, 
sugarcane, cotton, oi!.«eed.s, fruits and vegetables. 

The principal grains are wheat, maize, rice, and barley. 
Wheat in particular is largely grown, and about four or five 
lakhs of mannd.s are on an average exported. It is not only 
supplied to file Amrit.sar market, but exported by rail from 
every Railway .sratiiju in the district. None is exported by boat 
via the Bea.s. BuLos are exported from the Amritsar tahsii 
to a less extent, and it is not often that sufficient jowdr 
grain is raised to admit of export. In fact it is imported in 
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Ohauter IV, B- many years from the Malwa. Gur i.s brought from the Jullun- 

. dur Doab and from Batala. That produced in Amritsar and 

Ajnala is largely consumed in the city and locally. The grow- 
Conunerce and ieg of cotton first received a .stimulus in consequence of the 
Communications. American war 1861-G2, which sent prices up, but the export of 
Trade of the dis- cotton fell ofi again shortly after. It is .still re(|uired a great 
triot. (leal for local consumption, and is manufactured into susi and 

other kinds of coarse cloths in almost all villages of the district. 
There is a special trade in thick cotton wraps in Jandiala. 
Some is exported now to Jammu, Mooltan, Ludhiana, Patiala, 
&c., and no doubt eventually finds its way back in the form of 
cheap cotton piece-goods to some extent, from Europe. 

The oilseeds of the district are Karon, til, linseed, torin and 
taramira. They are exported to a large extent from the Tarn 
Taran tabsil, in consequence of the high price lately ruling. 

Fruits and vegetables are grown chiefly for the Amritsar 
market, but there is a considerable import of mangoes from 
Hoshiarpur and Julliindur by cart in the summer. Sarda 
melons and dried fruits are brought down by rail fi'om Afghanis- 
tan rid Peshawar and the Gomal Pass. 

Paper i.s imported from Sialkot and Lucknow. It is not 
now made in Ajnala, though at one time there were paper 
works at Saurian in that tahsil. Wool has already been 
noticed. 

Ghi is not produced in suflBciont quantity to meet the local 
demand. There is a considerable import from the .Jammu hills 
and Sialkot, the district in which buffaloes are kept in largest 
numbers. Also from the Dalhousie bills via Pathankot, and 
from the waste tracts of Lahore and ^Montgomery. 

Opium is only grown by persons who are addicted to the 
use of it, and is consumed only by them, in the form of post or 
poppy-heads. The pure drug is imported from Shahpur, 
Omballa, and Eajputana-Walwa. Brass and copper vessels 
are made in Jandiala and Sohian Kalau, and sold in Amritsar. 

The imports of the district liave already been noticed in 
connection with the trade of Amritsar city. 

The district however imports grain and cotton, and gur 
from Gurdiispur and Batala, wood and charcoal from the hills 
and the Bar ; the hills also supply lime, ghi, hemp and charas. 
Sugarcane comes too from Hoshiarpur and Jullundur ; timber 
down the river to Vairowal in small quantities from Chamba 
and the Himalayas. 

Pricef, rent rate* Table No. XXVI gives the retail lazdr prices Jor the last 
•nd interest. 20 years. The wages of labour are showu in Table No. 

XXVII, and rent rates in Table No. XXI; the former aj-e taken 
from the published Administration Reports of the province 
and the latter are the result of detailed enquiries made throu'^h- 
out the district at the time of the recent settlement of 1892-93. 
Sales and mortgages have already been noticed at the and of 
Section D, Chapter III. 
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The local unit of area is the ghumao. The scale is as 
follows : — 


0 saraahia 
ni.iriaa 
4 kan.il-s 
2 b’ohas 


1 maria. 

1 kaniil 
1 In'frba. 

1 gllUlUAO. 


Sarsaliis are too small to bo taken notice of in the land records 
and are neglected. And the htgha is not recognized officially 
except in stating rates of rent, though it is commonly referred 
to by the people, far more commonly than the ghumao. 


The measure of length in land mensuration is the karam or 
hadam, which is five feet long. A sarsahi is one square karam. 
Thus a maria is 2.j square yards, a kavdl .500 square yards and 
a ghumao 4,000 square yards. An English acre is equal to O'tlS 
kandls. To convert htnuls into acres exactly, this figure must 
be used as the divisor, but a rougher way is to rtq'ect the last 
figure of the kannU-, and divide what is left by oO, adding to it 
the result, pins one more if the rejected figure he more tlian 4. 
Thus 300 kandls are equal to oi acres, and 309 to 32 acres. 
To convert ghiundos into acres, ad>lcwo ciphers and divide twice 
by eleven, reckoning each odd kandl as ybth of an acre and 
each two marlas as ---rbrtk. The Amritsar land-measure is that 
in use all through the Bari Doab. 

Besides the English standard, traders in Amritsar city still 
use a yard of 40.\ inches for country pashmina, and one of 39 
inches for real pashmina. For measuring timber and buildings 
a yard of 32 inches is commonly used, but it is probable these 
will all be displaced sooner or later by the standard yard. 

The standard niauud of 40 sers, or 80 pounds, is known in 
the district, but neetl- to be specially defined as a man pakka, 
for the agriculturi-'-^ use a different .standard of weight. Their 
mannd, or IcrA I mnn/n equal to IG sens pakka, instead of 40, 
but it coutaiu.s 4U katha ser.s like the standard measure. 


The following is the standard scale : — 

8 chawal 
8 

12 masIiAs 
5 tolas 
10 ruit.iks 


= 1 ratti. 

= 1 masha 
= 1 tola. 

= 1 rhitak. 
*= I str. 


But in arriving at the local str, which is ?th of the standard sdr, 
the scale i.s : — 


2 tola's ... . ... ... .. ?= I sarsahi- 

sar.-oibH ... , . ... . = I r. 

Thereafter the two scales are the same. Some traders 
have special w.-iL'lifs, Thus in weighing sugar, coffee, brass, 
and cloves in .Vii)> i' rar city, n mannd of 38 '-'rs is, or until 
quite lately v a-, lu use : for fjuicksilver and shingraf the 
maund is 42 'Ji.s, lor tea 50 ser.s. Dealer.s in cochineal dye 
reckon 107 sers to the maund; while 48 sers of silk, and 42^ 
sers of cardamum, or of resin, go to the maund. 
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The figures in the margin show the communications of the 
district. The river referred to is 
the Beas, on which rafts of timber, 
and occasionally country boats, 
aro seen plying. The Ravi is 
too low during most of the year 
to be navigable. 

Table hi’o. XLVI shows the distances from place to place as 
authoritativelv fixed for the purpose of calculating travelling 
allowanoe dr.awu by (.fiicials. Table No. XIX shows the area 
t.akcn up by Goveniment up to date, for vai ior..? purpo.scs in the 
district, the principal of which are road,, railways, and canals. 

A list of the ferricos rm the river llavi which are controlled 


Commnnioation«i. 


i 

! Mile,-. 

NavigRbld ru qv 


: 41 

Kailwav 


1 

iretallc-'l T<"atl 



UnmeiaHetl rttutl 


1 310 

-- — 






by the Amritsar authoritie.s i.s given herewith ; — 


Xarao C'f Fe.n’x, 

Milo'S from | 
pojuc at 'Xumber of 
whicli river, h-.-ac** ke^t 
eiiteia di.5* up, 

tncc. 

Bemarks, 

JiTSsar . , 

-3 4 

BeronJ Amritsar bor- 



1 G 

der. 

Phulpura ... . 

4 \ 2 


Dau<4 

♦> 1 ! 


D.'uwJila 

12 M 


Mirowdl 

1*; o 


libftiniun 

N 1 .-3 


Ll'iclhar 

•'1, * •• 


Bhintiuiu . . . .. 

I'l 3 


Vaire . . .. 

L't 2 


Ivakai' 

32 ! 



Thach ferry lins from '2 to 4 Ijoatmon ^rationed at it. Some of 
the fcrrit.s, .sucli as Daiid and iiir. take LJieir iiarae.s from 
villages in the Sialkot district. 1. ■> lea.ses aro sold each year 
.separately, cv in pair.~, to the highe.->C bidder, and the immediate 
controlling staff consists of a Darogha and a staff of peons. 


A list !'■ subjoined of ferries on the Boas river managed 
from Amritsar. Tlic-so are also leased, except the important 
one at War.ir Bhullar, which is under direct management ; — 


N.ut.o r'f Ferry. 


■ M.ii.fi-.ai 
p uijt .at u-ui h 
nver 0‘icor' m.-- 

Xnmber of 
boats. 

TTazfr BLulIar 


IG 

10 

eVt IKilk'l 


u 


CfaLfre«aI . 


n 

6 




2G 

6 

(biinfiwul 


21 

G 

Kfiaiuba 



3 

Juhal 


29 

» 3 

Mui.fJa . . 


31 

4 

Olmrs.i 



4 

Anil ... ... ... 



4 


On these terries mere is a larger staif consisting of a Barogha, 
a Naii'-iJarogha and a Muusiii. Ar t'm "VVazIr Bhullar ferry, 
winch i'’ ou the Grand Trunk Koad, liiere are 5 to 7 boatmen, 
and on each of the others 3 to 5 men. 
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The North-Western State Railway from Lahore enters the 
west side of the district at lioranw.-ila, near z\tiiri. in tlie Tarn 
Tarnii talisi], and rnns tlioiioe ] t jnue^s to Ann it^ar, with 
stations at At-.iri and Kh->=a. Fi"n, Amv t-:o- to the 1 indoe over 
the Beds r ver at IVazir IShiilL r i- l'.- Mi.es.- >\ ith .-tat ons at 
Jandidla, Bntaihri and IL as (\\ azir Bhula- , '1 lie line is 

sino’le tliiMiieheut, steid rad.s on iron lio^l .s’eeiiers, with a 
gauge of ot feet, hnt the en’ht.iiktnenfc from Ainritfar to Reas 
was orio'inanr made ivide ononah to pro\ode lor a iloaole line. 
Again, "’the branch line to Patlrinhot, at the foot of the hills, 
starts from Amritsar city, and leaves the distrie*" at .Taintipura, 
on the border of the Batala tahsil of GnrJ.'ispiir. 1 hts runs 
for 17 miles wdtliiii the Amritsar tahsil with stations at Verka, 
Kathu Nangal. and Jaintiji.ira. 
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The main liim was or-vuially constructed by the Scinde 
Railway Company tvith a Covernrnent ginaraiitec c£ o per cent, 
on the capital expended. The first portion laid down was that 
from Amritsar to Lahore, in 18(12, and this was the first -Section 
of railway opened in the Rnn jab. TIte e.xtcnsion from Amritsar 
to Delhi was begun in 18df, with the same cruarantee, and tlio 
whole was taken over in 1S70, hy the Scinde, Punjab, and 
Delhi Railway Cimipany, which came into esi.'-tence in that year. 
Meanwhile the iron girder-bridge over the Beds wa.s construct- 
ed, and this proved a work of much difficulty. The floods of 
1870 and 1871 damaged the outworks, and in the latter year 
traffic was entirely stopped. The broken girders were renewed 
and five extra .spans were added, and the bridg'e as it now .‘Stands 
was re-opened in 1873, since when no serious damage has 
occurred. The actual cost of the bridge was close upon twenty- 
three lakhs of rupees. 

The branch from Amritsar to L’avhunkot was corAtvneted 
by the Provincial Government in This part of the rail- 

way yields but a small r.’turn aiidlia' n.it provoil a profitable un- 
dertaking. The oriu'iiud covenant with the Scimie, Punjab, and 
Delhi Company gave Government the power to buy their railway 
at the end of 2-5 ycari?, from the date of commencement of tho 
lease of the land acquired for it. 'I'liis ]ieriod expired on the 
31st December 1884, whereupon Government in view of tho 
strategical importance of the line, purchased the whole line, and 
this, including tho Pathankot hrancli, is now worked hy tho 
Public Works Department, under tho name of the Aorth-West- 
ern State Railway. Towards the frontier, numerous exten- 
sions have since been made, but no further development has 
taken place in Amritsar. A proposal was recently on foot to 
connect Tarn Taran with Amritsar hy means of a light line of 
railway, but this has not yet taken a definite shape. 

The following table shows the principal roads ot the district, 
together with the halting plac'-s on them, and the conveniences 
for travellers to be found at each : — 


Roads. 
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Halting place. 

2 1 
o i 

II j 
(S- ' 

Remarks. 

1 

Hoadi. Amrn. 5 .Jii' t“ Jnll'irirtnr 

Grand Trunk Road 

Jaiidiala 

I 

11 ] 

Railway ^taLiuH niile*^ distant, Serai, 
f’iratu{ 'U£r-"r,'iund, police station, rest* 

(metallecl), | 

1 


Louse, and c.anal chauki 1| miles dis* 
tance. Po-^t OlCce. 

i 

... 1 

1 

Raya . ... j 

1^ ; 

Euc.xuipiuiT -"round and canal chauki. 

i 

1 

Wazir Bhullar ^ 

{ 

i 

1 

Beri-N ra-hvar station. Public Works De- 
painnvnt, and Railway Officer’s rest- 
hOU.-:C >. Po-t Office. 

Amritsar to Lahore 
Grand Trunk Road 
(metalled). i 

1 

1 

Gbannda j 

1 

12 ! 

Police startOii, eucamping-irround, Khasa 
railway .^cation, i miles distant. 

Atari . ... 1 

1 1 

5 1 Railvray station, Public Works Depart- 
1 ment re5-t-hou«e, 1^ miles distant on 
Grand Trunk Road, Post Office. 

Azmutsar to Sialkot ^ 

i 

[ Raju San.-ii 

i 

6 ; 

Encamping-eround. Post Office. 


Ajoula 

; 1 

i ! 

1 1 

9 I 

i 

Taiisil. ijolice station, rest-bouse, encamp- 
ir g-groiind, Serai. Ferrv on Eavi 7 
miles further on. Post Office. 

Ajnala to R.imcU.'i 

i Ramdas i 

1 1 

i 

1 n j 

' R';-i-hous 0 and Serai. Post Office. 

Amritsar to Gniriavrala 

1 1 
Chopawan (near ' 
L'^jpoki). 

u 

1 Serai, rest-house, encamping-ground, 

! police station. Post Office. 


Kakar ferry ... j 

7 

j Ferry. 

Amritsar to Fatehijarh ' Majjupura .. , 


Canal chauki. 

Anu’itsar to Batala .. 

, Verka 


Rad'Vay station. 


[ Katha Kangal ... 

j 

G 

Railway station 1 mile distant, serai 
rest-house, camping-ground, police 
station. 


Jainti])ura 

T~i 

Railway station. 

Amritsar to feriharg^o* 
bmdpur. 

J 

j ilahta 
! 

22 

Rest-house. 

t 

Amritsar to Ferozeiiorej Chabal 

13 

'Encamping-ground, serai and rest-house. 

Amrithftr to Hanki 
ferry (16 miled metal- 
led). 

Tarn Taran 

16 Tabsi!, campmg-grnund, police station, 

; i-odtffiouftc. Post Office. 


Sirbdli KaUn ... 

1 

V2 

' C.aTn])ing-grouad, rest-house, serai. Post 
' Office. 

Tam Tiran to GoindwalJ GoindTral 

1 

la 

Ferry, 

Landiala to Vairotval... 

1 

i Vairo^al 

1> 

Police station and rest-house. Post Office. 


There are also unmetalled roads from Amritsar to Majltha 
(12 miles) and on to Vadala Viram (10 miles) but there are no 
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rest-lionses on this route. Another road runs from Gliarinda Chapter IT, 'B- 
to Tarn Taran, a tliird from Atari, through Chog’awan, and “ 

Ajnala, to Fatelicnrli in Giiida.<pnr, and a fourth from Wazir industosf’ 
BhuHar to Batala passing rhrnugh Mahta where there is a Commerce- and 
District Boaid rtsr -house. 'I'he Iti'trict Bungalows at Ajnala, Communications. 
Tarn Taraii, Ehindas, Lopoki, Katioi N.-ingal, Sirhali and Chabbal Eoads 
are all iurnished nud provided with cooking utensils. There is 
a servant or chaukidar in charge of each. 

The police bungalow at Vairowal is similarly provided, 
and so are the Public Works Department rest-houses at Beas 
and Atari. A list of the canal chaukls or rest-houses is given 
separately. There is now properly speaking no dak bungalow 
at Amritsar. There are two hotels, and the old dak bungalow 
being held to bo superfluous, has been converted into a furnished 
rest-bonse for Civil Officers visiting Amritsar on tour of inspec- 
tion. But the proprietor of one of the hotels is under engage- 
ment to reserve five roonl.s for chance visitors, who pay ac- 
cording to the same tariff as was formerly laid down for the 
diik bungalow. 

A bullock train plies between Lahore and Amritsar, along 
the Grand Trunk Road, and ehkas compete successfully with 
the railway between Amritsar and Jandiala. There is also a 
considerable eklca traffic between Amritsar and Tarn Taran now 
that the road has been metalled. 

The district is well supplied with Post offices. Besides Poat Offices- 
the 1st class central office at Amritsar, there are eight Sub- 
offices, four of which are at Ajnala, Tarn Taran, Beas and 
Atari town, and four are at different points in Amritsar city. 

All these are Savings Bank offices, and they all pay and issue 
money orders. There are eight other offices in the district, 
which are also Savings Bank and money order offices, but which 
do not rank as Sub-offices. These are at Jandidla, Majitlia, 

Serai Amanat Khan, Lopoki, Sathiala, Sarhali, Vairowal and 
Atari railway station. 

The branch offices are 25 in number. They are in charge 
of the village School Ma-ter, who does no Savings Bank work, 
but sells stamps, beside.s issuing and receiving money orders. 

These are at present located as under : — 


Bhoma. 

! Bam dag. 

Chabbal. 

! Thoba. 

Chahil. 

\ Bhilowal. 

Chak ilokand. 

Chawinda. 

Dhand. 

Pni Kaajri. 

Jagdeo Kliurd. 

■ ilahta. 

Kaihu Nan^^al. 

Fatehabad. 

Raja xSansi. 

Goindwsl. 

Snltiinwind. 

Jelalabad. 

Verka. 

1 Kalla. 

Valla. 

Kiiadur Sahib. 

Chaniiari. 

• Naushera PannaaD. 

Gaggomaiiil. 

1 
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A brancli office at Butahri railway station is in charge of 
the Station Master. Thus there are no fewer than 43 places 
at which a letter may be posted, and stamps bought. 

The Sadar Telegraph office is of tlie second class. A 
line of wire goes to Tarn Taran, where there is a third class 
office. Two other offices of the same class are in the centre of 
the city, and one at Jandiala town, which is nearly two 
miles from the railway station. Telegrams can also be sent 
from each of the railway stations in the district. 


Amritsar District- 3 


CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 

The Amritsar District is under the control of the Commis- Chapter V, 
sioner of the Lahore Division, whose head-quarters are at ,, - TT 
Lahore. The ordinary head-quarter staff of the district consists 
of the Deputy Commissioner (who is also Magistrate of tlie „ 

District, Collector, and Eegistrar) and five Assistant or Extra cntire*^Staff!'° ** 

Assistant Commissioners. One of the latter is styled the 

Revenue Assistant, and one is in charge of the Treasury. The 

others perform criminal, revenue, and miscellaneous executive 

work under the control of the Deputy Commissioner, and also 

what Civil judicial work may be m.ade over to them by the 

District Judge. Each tahsil is in charge of a TahsilJar, who 

ordinarily exercises the criminal powers of a second class 

Magistrate, the civil powers of a Munsiff of the second grade, 

and on the revenue side those of a second grade Assistant 

Collector. He is assisted by a Naib-Tahsildar with equal 

revenue, aud less extensive criminal powers. The village 

record staff, working under a sadar kanvingo with one assistant 

is of the strength shown below ; — 


Tahsil. 

, Office kauungos, 

Field kanmigos. 

ratwarifj. 

Assistant 

patvr^n's. 

Amritsar 

! 1 

4 

110 ! 

6 

Tam Taran . . 

1 

i 

105 1 

8 

Ajnala 

- 1 

» 

90 ‘ 

6 

Total 

■ 


305 

20 


The chief judicial officer i.s the Divisional Judge, who sits •t'a'icial. 
at Amritsar, and is also Sessions Judge of the Division com- 
prising the districts of Amritsar and Gurdaspur. The District 
Judge ordinarily performs none but civil judicial work, original 
and appellate. There are five MuusiSs in the district; three 
have jurisdiction within the three tahsils respectively, and 
the jurisdiction of the two others, who hold their court at 
head-quarters, extends over the district. The statistics of 
civil and revenue litigation for the last five years are given in 
Table No. XXXIX, details of criminal trials in Table No. XL. 

There is a Small Cause Court presided over by a -Judge who 
sits at Amritsar. 

The executive sttafF of the district is assisted by sixteen Honorary Magia- 
Honorary Magistrates. Two of these, Misr Mahan Chand and 
Sardar Bakshish Singh, have jthe powers of a 3rd class 
Magistrate throughout the district. The others exercise their 
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powers (those of a 2nd class Magistrate) as a Bench, and their 
jurisdiction is confined to the city of Amritsar. They sit in 
pairs, according to their turn on the roster, and it is usually 
arranged that a Hindu and a Muhammadan Magistrate should 
■ sit together. Two of these. Lala Gagar Mai, Rai Bahadur, and 
Haji Gholam Husain (who ranks as an Honorary Extra 
Assistant Commissioner) have also the privilege of exercising 
their powers individually, besides acting as mcmbors of the 
Bench. Lastly Sarclar Arjaii Hingh, sitting at Chiiliil, in Tarn 
Taran, exercises the powers of a Magistrate of the second class 
in those villages ot the Ghariuda police station, which are 
not included in the jagir of the Sardar of Atari. 

Five con-official sub-registrars have been appointed. They 
are under the control of the Deputy Commissioner as Registrar, 
and they register deeds at Amritsar, Chahil, Vairowal, Tarn 
Taran, and Bhilowal, respectively, taking part of the fees as 
remuneration. The Tahsildars are ex-ofiicio joint sub-registrars 
within the limits of their tahstls. Some details respecting the re- 
gistration work performed will be found in Table No. XXXIII A. 

The District jail was at one time located within the city, 
behind that portion of the old Sikii wall wliich ran from the 
Rambagh gate to the Hathi gate. This was in many ways 
objectionable, and in 1875 the prisoners were removed to a new 
jail, built within the limits of the viilas-e of Tung B.ila, about a 
mile and a-half to the north-west of th ‘ city. It was intended 
that this should be a central jail, an Inn imposing gateway 
and lines of quarters were built of .soiiil ma-nniy. IVirliin, the 
space is divided into three neavlv concentric circles. The inner 
holds eight barracks and the ho-piral. while, in radiating com- 
partment.? between that and the middle ciron'ar wall, are the 
manufactories and solitary cells. But the abnormal rains of 
1875 played havoc with the mud-brick walls, and the jail walls 
had to he largely re-built, though on a somewhat smaller scale. 

The idea of making it a central jail was given np, and the 
outermost wall, which .suffered ino.-t severely from the floods, is 
still to a great extent in ruins. There is now accommodation for 
only 242 prisoners, including 1 1 women, and the hospital will 
only hold 16 patients. Prisoner i sentence I to more than three 
years confinement are drafted off to the Central jail at Lahore, 
at the earliest opportunity. Tiiere is a printing press, and 
coarse country paper is made by the prisouer.s for the District 
Courts and offices, but, with the exception of the blanket cloth 
used in the jail, there are no other manufactures. The Civil 
Surgeon is in charge as Superintendent, the jail ranking only 
as a third class one, and under him are a Daroglia, a Ho.-pital 
As.sistant, two clerks, and a staff of warder.?' and night watch- 
men. It has been proposed to aboii.sh. t 'e jail at Amrit>ar alto- 
gether, and have nothing but a lock-up, but its removal is not 
yet definitely determined on. 
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Statistics .sliovv-iiijr the miml'cr, rcliirior,, iirerious 'occupa- 
tions, and sentciicc.s of the prisoiiers coiiiiiied v.'ill be found in 
Table No. XLII. 


The police forc.3 is controlled !iy a District Superintendent 
and by one, or sometinies two, Assistant .s. The jlunicipal 
police are more directly nnJer tin- control of the city Superin- 
tendent, Vi'ho is an Inspector reccivii)!; an ea;tra allowance 
from the Municipality. The District Superintendent also 
receives au extra city allo'wance of 100 rupees a month 

- - . - _ and the senior 

Assistant oO rii- 
■ pees a inoiith for 

the .supervi.'^ion of 

a 7 ,i the city police. 

j,,'l The s r r <* n t h 

— ot the foi'c.p is 

sl’.o'.vii in the 
marcrin. 


Class ot police. Oopecl'i 


D. ]tutv ; 




District Impcrin.1 

(Jantonmeut 

Miinicipal, 


Total 
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Besides the regular police, ih-cro is also a force of Tillage 
watchmen, consisting of 10 datfadiirs and 1,2-51 chaukidars, 
who are posted at the ditferetit villno-es, tor ]>urposes of watch 
and ward, according to the size and population of the village. 
Some of the larger villages lia-vo a daffadar and live or sis 
chaukiddrs, but as a rule, there is only one chaukldar to each 
village. The pay of daffadars rauge.s from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 
per mensem. Formerly the chaukidars were paitl, a few -at Rs. 4 
per mensem, the most at Rs. d. and some at even less. Those 
who repeived le.ss than Rs. o liad their remuneration made up 
by small revenue free grants of laud, but these have now all been 
resumed, and the psiv of ail vatclnnen Inis been fixed at a 
minimum of Us. .3 a month. Only a f“w in th.o mere important 
villages get Rs. 4 a tuoiitli. 'I heir allowances are paid half- 
yearly at harvest time. 

The police stations, or tliaiia?, and oiupo.its are distri- 
buted a.s follows ; — 

Tahsil Amritsar ; four jiolice statiou-i, at Amritsar, Jan- 
diala, Katliu Nangal and W'azlr Biiullar. Outpost.s, 
tv/o, at Kathdiiiiiu and Muchhal. 

Tahsil Tarn Taran ; four police stations, at 'L’arn Taran, 
Ghariuda, fc-arhali and Vairowal. One outpost at 
Kahugarh near Atari. 

Tahsil Ajndla ; two police stations, at Ajudla and Lopoki. 
But ill practice it has lieeii found that there is more 
work in this filv-il than ciu orticiently be performed 
by two jioiice 't.'.']-.’, n and r ]'r -i'o-al li.’.' b- eu made 
to locale a tliird stati., ii at lla:.! Ids. 

Roadposts also o.'Vist at Kanjri Iva Rii on the roiul to Katliu 
Nangal, and near Doburji (Sultanwind) on the Grand Trunk 
Road. There is a cattle-pound at each police station, and 
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three ponrds within city limits. The district lies within the 
Eastern Police Circle, and administrative control is exercised 
by the Deputy Inspector-General, whose head-quarters are at 
Lahore. 


Revenue taxation 
and registration. 


The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 
five years, ao far as they are made by the Financial Commis- 
sioner, are shown in T'ahle No. XXVIII, wdiile Tables Nos. 
XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV and XXXIII, give further details for 
land revenue, excise, income-tax, and stamps, respectively. 
Table No. XXXIII A, shows the number and situation of regis- 
tration offices. There is only one central distillery for the 
manufacture of country liquor, and this is carried on in a 
building recently erected close to the sadar talisil. The dis- 
tilleries at Tarn Taran and Ajnala have now been abolished, 
for some years, in accordance with the present policy of the 
Excise Department. A good deal of illicit distillation is carried 
on in the district, particularly among the Sikh -lats of the Tarn 
Taran tahsil. The cultivation of poppy is allowed in Amritsar, 
and 102 acres of land were under poppj cultivation in the rabi 
season of 1892. On each acre a tax of 11.‘;. 4 is imposed. Still 
the acreage remains stable from year t<'i year, for pjoppy is only 
grown by those who consume it. Opium is not extracted, but 
the produce is consumed in the sliapo of po.s’t, the grower and 
consumer making a private arraiitreiueiit in mo,st cases with 
the licensed vendor. No lhanj is pr.iduced in this district, but 
an active trade is carried on in chn\i<i, which is imported from 
the hill.s. 


Local Funds and A Local Board is constituted in each tahsil under Act XX 
Tcal Bodies. of 1883. About a third of the members of each are nominated 
by the Commissioner, and the remainder, varying in number 
according to the number of zails in the t&lisil, are elected 
by those residents of the zail who possess the necessary quali- 
fication under the Act. A member liolds office for three years 
only, unless re-elected. The Tahsildar is ev-otncio a member and 
is usually chairman. The Local Board is omjiowered to carry 
out original works or repairs, to the extent of Es. 200, and 
submits its proceediug.s to the District Board for information. 
The District Board holds its meeting.s at head-quarters. The 
Deputy Commissioner is ex-offirio chairman. Besides him, there 
are 21 other member-s, of whom 0 are nominated by Government, 
and 15 delegated by election from among tiio members of 
the Local Board of each tahsil. Of those nominated two are at 
present residents of the city. 'J’ho three I’alisll J.ars are usually 
among the elected delegates. Thete is also a Secretary, who 
is not a member, and w hij does not vote mi the B.iard. 'I'hese local 
bodies manage all niatter.s eonup<?tCvl with t!ie r. ails, schools, dis- 
pensaries, and other local institutions, arboriculture, &e. 
Certain provincial properties, such as ferries, cattle-pounds, 
and staging bungalows, are made over to them for manage- 
ment. The Civil Surgeon, Executive Engineer, and District 
Inspector of Schools are not now members of the Board, but 
are consulted through the medium of correspondence. Full 
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details, for tlie List seven years, of the income and expenditure Chapter V. 

of District FuiuLs will be fouml in Table No. XXXVI. 

Administration 

The income i.s derived from the local late, a cess of Es. and Finance, 
10-6-8 per cent, of land revenue, .levied in addition to revenue Local Funds and 
from all owners of land. The table shows the income up to the 
year 1891-92 only, but it wdl be understood that it has since 
risen considerably, nwin? to euhanceniouts of land revenue tak- 
ing effect. Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal taxa- 
tion, while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter 
VI. The ferries, bungalows, and encamping-grounds have 
already been noticed in Chapter I\'. 

A certain amount of nazill income is derived, chiefly from 
the rent of house.s and lands in Amritsar city, which were 
acquired on conquest. 

The land revenue of the district has iieen assessed at four Settlements, 
different settlements. Immediately after annexation, a sum- 
mary settlement was made by Mr. Lake in 1849-50. It was 
merely a graduated reduction of the old Sikh collections 
by appraisement of the crops, and these appraisements, though 
the share of produce exacted wa«, according to modern ideas, too 
large, wero said to have been generally very accurately made. 

The summary demand in the Maujha (tahsil Tarn Taran) 
was an exception, for here the people were lightly taxed. That 
in the Amritsar tahsil was high, and Ajuila was always spoken 
of as a highly assessed tahsil. The demand of the summary 
settlement was paid for three years. 

In 1852 the first regular settlement of the district was First regular set. 
made by Mr. E. H. Davie.s, assisted by Mr. E. E. Egerton and tlement. 

Mr. W. Blytli. A iiia]r and a very careful record was prepared 
for each viliage, and the boumlaric.s of inaina-i definitely demar- 
cated for the first time. A fall of prices had occurred since the 
summary settlement, and it wa-. found neccs.sary to decrease 
the demand. The instructions were to regard 66 per cent, of 
the gross produce as the landlord's share, and to consider one- 
half of that as the share to which Government was theoretically 
entitled. The revenue of the summary settlement was reduced 
by 10 per cent, in Amritsar, raised by' 7 per cent, in Tarn 
Taran, and reduced by 11 per cent, in xVjuala, and the jamas 
announced tvere as follows (excluding the sums assessed on 
small revenue free grants) : — 



Es. 

TeIisiI ATiirlt.-<ur 

4.32,440 

Tahsil Tarn Tdraii ... 

■ 2.5S.244 

Tahdil Ajnuia 

2,74,200 


9,tJ4,050 


The rate on cultivation was in these tahsils Ee. 1-15-10, Ee. 1-1-8, 
and Es. 2-3-5, respectively. The demand was easily collected 
in Tarn Taran, and recovered in full in Amritsar, but it waa 
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Chapter V. soon fouurl tohoopfires.^ivc in Ajiiiilii, fi.r prices continued to 
Adminirtration in Ajnaia were saiictioncil in 1858 as a tempo - 

and Finance, raiy measure, and ac/aui in 1839 tlie revenue of the whole tahsil 
First resular result that further reduetioiis aggregat- 


eettlement. 


First rerision 
Bettlemeni. 


Its. 27,070 wei-e given in r28 villages. The total reduction 
came to Ks. 30,000 or lo per cent. 

of The regular settlement of 1832 was to last for ten years, 
and it came under revision in 1802. Mr. E. A. Prinsep, Settle- 
ment Commissioner, was in charge, witli A glia Kalbiabad Khan 
as hi.s assistant. .Meantime the jirinciples of assessment had 
been altered, and Mr. Pritiscp’s instructioms weie to take half of 
the landlord’s not assets, whatever tliev’ might ho found to be. 
They weto geuerr.llv taken as 50 per cent, of the gross produce, 
so that the new ( ruers of themselves necessitated a reduction of 
9 per cent, on Air. Davies’ jama. New maps and records were 
made for each e-^tate, as.sessinent circle.s were re-cast, and rates 
framed for each. In Air. Priusep’s opinion, too large a share of 
the burden w'as borne l.iy land irrigated from wells. He 
lightened thi.s and transferred part of what was taken off to 
unirrigated land, the raie.s of wliich he slightly raised. In 
villages with a good deal of cultnrahle waste lie made the 
assessment progressive. The net re.-^ult was a decrease of 5 per 
cent, in each of the Amrit.'Ur and Ajuiila talislls. In Tarn 
Taran the demand remanied almost the same. But the decrease 

^ would disappear when 

tlic progressive in- 
crease become due. 
Air. Prinsep’s jamas 
(again excluding sums 
assessed on petty 
inafis) were given in 
the margin. 



j liiitia'. 

i 

DcfeiiC'I. 

TAhaU Amntsar 


mhi ! 

Tabsil Tara T/.ran 


11,,., ; 

Tiihdil Ajnaia 

' •> ‘jfi , 1 > 

I-',! 'L : 

TclM 



But meantime the 

district 

, whicl 

one small canal, known as 

the H 

beginning to bo irrigated 

bv the 

the letting value of 

land. 

Mr. 




i;-. 

I.i'.ni 


1832 had only possessed 
, dug by the Sikhs, was 
Do ib Canal, which raised 
■'^en arranged that in addi- 
tion to the fi.xed demand, each field irrigated in anv one harvest 
from the liiiri Doiih Canal should ]):iy a fluctuating water- 
advantage rate of Ke. 1 per acre. If again irrigated"’ in the 
second harvest of that year, half rates were to bo charged. 

Mr. Prinsep was thought by the Government of the day to 
have asses.sed far too leniently, and to have sacrificed revenue 
fairly due to Goverjiment. Ultimately, how'ever, his assessment 
was sanctioned for twenty years, counting from 18C5, but it did 
not come under revision until 1888. In 1.880 it was found neces- 
sary to reduce the revenue in 39 estates of Ajaala, by a total of 
Rs. 5,333. 

Second reTiaion revision of Mr. Prinsep’s asses.sment of 1865 was 

ofMttlMaeDt. completed by 1893. Water-advantage rate was abolished in 
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1891, the opportunity being taken to r.aise the canal crop rates, 
or price of watei', ami to direct that iu assessing land irrigated 
by the canal, they should, like well lands, be permanently rated 
higher than hdnhn soils. Otherwise the instructions received 
were nearly the same as those in force in 1805. The theoretical 
demand was to he half the landlord's net assets, as ascertained 
from estimates made of the value of the gross produce, and 
from cash and kind rents found to he paid. An increase was 
inevitable on the ground of (1) a small increase of about 10 per 

cent iu cultivated area (2) a 
decided rise in prices, likely 
to he maintained (3) the 
admitted inadequacy of the 
existing assessment, par- 
ticularly on irrigated soils. 
The result has been to raise 
the revenue by the amounts 
given in the margin. 



Rupees. 

! Increase 
i per cent. 

t 

Tahfifl Amritsar . 


10 

Talisil Tarn T»iran 


Ow 

Tahsil Ajnala 

4i,G'Jl 

H 

Total 


22 


Chapter V. 

Administration' 
and Finance- 

Second revision of 
settlement. 


In the above the revenue of petty mafis is included, but 
a sum of Es. 4,(123, deferred revenue as.sessed on new wells, 
which have been given a period of grace, is excluded. Out 
of this increase, Ihs. 37, 357 accrues to assignees, and the re- 
mainder, Its. 1,87,554, is the gain to the Government Treasury. 


The gross revenue of each tabsil as reassessed stands 
as under : — 


Tahsil Amritsar ... 
Talisil Tarn Tiiran 
Tahsil Ajnala 


Ks. 

5.3C.U77 

3.n0.:523 

3115,292 


Total 12,51,592 

The rate on cultivation is in the three tahsils, Ee. 1-14-6, 

Ee. 1-3-10 and He. 1-14-9. The cost of the settlement was 
34-th lakhs of rnpee.s, which will be more than covered by the 
increased revenue ]i.aid into tho Government Treasury by 
February 1894. Further details regardittg the different settle- 
ments (no report of tho stimniary settlement is extant) will 
be found in the printed report of Mr. Davies’ ojierations 
published in I860, and in the printed report of the revision 
of 1893, published iu that year. There is no report of Mr. 

Prinsep’s settlement, but Ids notes on the assessment of each 
circle have been printed by tho Financial Commissioner, as 
well as the correspondence which took ])lace as to the principles 
of assessment which he adopted throughout this charge. 

The areas upon which the present revenue is collected are Statistics of land 
shown m Table No. XIY, while Table No. XXiX shows 
the actual revenue for the seven years ending 1891-92. By 
that year, hut a small portion of the new revenue had been 
assessed, and none of it had been collected. It would be im- 
possible so to prepare the statement as to show completely, 
for any one year, the collections of tho revenue as recently 
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enhanced, for the increase was not t.'iken in Ajnala until July 
1893, and would appear in the total for tlie year ! 693-94, of 
which five months remain uuexpirod at the time this edition goes 
to press. The statistics given in Talile No. XXXI (balances, 
remissions and takdvi advance.s) tJiroiv some light on the 
working of last settlement. Tables Nos. XXXII (sales and 
mortgages of land), and XXXIII and XXXIIIA may also be 
referred to. Table No. XVII shows the area and income of 
Government lands. 

Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of 
villages and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is 
assigned, the amount of that revenue, tlio period of assignment, 
and the number of assignees for each tabsil, as the figures stood 
at the end of 1893. It will be understood that this only shows 
assignees of land revenue, and excludes indrnddrs, &c., who 
receive out of the revenue of certain villages fixed sums 
bearing no relation to any ascertained area of land. If these 
indtns, &c., are included, the total amount of land revenue, 
which is assigned to others, and <loc3 not roach the Government 
Treasury, is Rs. 2,29,(512 or ]8'3 per cent, of the whole de- 
mand. The principal assigumciit.:, some of which have already 
been noticed in Chapter III, are as follows: — 

Sardar Bakshish Singh, Rs. 29,4.>j, Raja of K.lpurthala, Rs. 
1.5,997, Sardar Dial Singh, Rs. 14, <5.50, Sardar Gulzfir Singh, 
Rs. 13,034, Sardar Balwaiit Sia"b, Rs. 1 0,8.50, Mahant Narinjac 
Das, Rs. 7,208, and Sardar Umriio Sin^li, Rs. 4,925. The 
Tarn Taran temple enjoys a jagir of Rs. 4,090, Sardar Randhir 
Singh, Rs. 4, -558, the Man family, Rs. 4,."G6, Thakur Harkishen, 
Es. 3,111, and Sardar Arjan Singh, Rs. 2,723. A sum of 
Rs. 1,712 is assigned to the Gurfidwara at Ramdas, and to 
the Darbar Sahib of Amritsar one of Rs. 1,472. The assign- 
ments above mentioned account for quite half the total revenue 
assigned. 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government 
Aided, High, Middle and Primary Schools of the district. There 
are in all 77 schools in which education is given in vernacular 
up to what is called the Primary Standard. Of these, 65 are 
located in the villages named below : — 


TahsH Amritsar. 

Tahsll Tarn Taran, 

j 

! TabSil Ajnala. 


Khalchian. 


1 

JnstarwaJ. 


Chandanki, 

Kot Mabrand Khan. 

PailarhM'al. 


Jethuwal. 

iliaiiwiiid. 

j Chawinda. 


Mabta. 

(Joindwal 

I ^rafrcromalnl. 


Sathiala. 

Pindori Takbt Sfal. 

1 Bhnllar, 


Katha Nangal. 

Dhand. 

Blulowal. 


Bandala. 

Xcu'^bura Puiinuda. 

, Lopoki. 


Sohivan. 

Cbabhai Kalau. 

Jaerdeo Kalan. 


Vadala Viram. 

Solial. 

' (Thont^wala. 


Bhangwan. 

i 

Xeshta. 

j Saurian. 
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Tahsil Ainritsar. 

i Talisi'l Tarn Taran. j 

Tabsil Ajnala. 

Jabbo-wiu. 

Ataii. 

Boperai. 

Sbamua^ar. 

Kbatlur Sabib. 

Thoba. 

RamdiwtUi. 

Cbahil. 

Charayari. 

Virpal. ' 

Laiikba. 

Sain&ra. 

Dehriwiila. 

J’.irijwar. 

[ Kohala. 

Tarsikka. 

Sarbali Kalan. ! 

San2:atpur. 

Sultauviiul. 

Pala-aor. 

Makovtal. 

Chak ilokand. 

('hioha. 

Jagdeo Khnrd. 

Vadala Kliard. 

Naoshera Dliala. 

Verka, 

Sari!. 


Valla. 

Ga nditvind. 


SaDgna. 

J.imoiai. 

Bbakha. 

Vainjn-.il. 

i 


Of the remainder seven are in Taran Tarn, Vairowal, Fatehabad, 
Botala, Ajnala, Etija Sansi, and Ramdas, and these have also 
classes teaching up to the Jlkldle standard. Three are zamin- 
dari schools, i.e., Primary fichuols in which special arrangements 
are made to suit the requirements of agriculturists; one is the 
Municipal Board iSchool, to be presently mentioned ; and one is 
a Zenana .School in Aniritsar citv. This makes up the total of 
77. 

The Municipal Board School has clas.ses in which teaching 
up to the Middle standard is given. There are 11 other 
Middle Schools. Seven of those have been mentioned al- 
ready in the preceding paragraph, and tliey are maintain- 
ed hy the District Board. Two are private, and are not aided 
by Government, the Sir James Lyall School, in the city, 
and a school in Jandiala. The other two are public, and 
are both maintained by the Church Jlissionary Society with 
aid from Government, one in Amritsar (a night school), and 
one in Majitlia. These two, the two private schools, and the 
Tarn Taran District Board Soliool are Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
Schools. In the others Engdish is not taught. 

There are five High Schools, by which is meant schools 
teaching up to the Entr.nnce standard of the Punjab or Calcutta 
University. They are all in rh” Amritsar city. One is the 
Municipal Board School, in which there .are also two College 
classes in which teaching is given up to the Fir.st Arts standard 
of the Punjab University. 'I'he-^e win-e csrabli.shed in May 1888 ; 
the numbi'i- uf students in th.cm was :!■) m l,s9:j of whom 12 
passed the Fir-r Art- E.vuminati.'ui. Two of the High Scbcolis 
are aided, the Ishlmiyn, and the Chnr.'h Alissiou School. The 
other two are private ami unaid-. d. r!ie Punjabi School and the 
Hindu School. The first and third have several subsidiary 
branches. 

The Municipal Board School was formerly known as the 
Amritsar District School, and was founded in the year 1851. 
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To it were added in 1864 braiicli scliooLs for primary education. 
The school, as already noted, now imparts secondary and pri- 
mary education, teaching up to the Entrance standard of the 
Universities. When first started it was located in an old Sikh 
building near the Golden Temple, but was .soou after removed 
outside the city to another Sikh building, in a more open and 
healthy situation in the Ram Hagli. In ISfio a new building 
was erected in the city, near the present Town Hall, and early in 
1864 the school was transferred to these now quarters, which 
had been built under the supervi.sion of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. It accommodated the High School and the Middle School 
and one division of a Primary School class. In December 1882, 
the Municipality opened a bnilding, in the same grounds as 
the Board bciiool, for the accommadatioa of the Upper Primary 
School classes. The Municipality also built seven school-houses 
in different parts of the city for the Lower Primary classes. 
The central and branch scliools arc under the management of a 
European Principal, whose duty is to teach in the High School and 
College classes, and supervise the work in tlio otlier parts of the 
school and its branches. He is assisted by a large staff of 
English and Vernacular teachers, and each separate division is 
under a head teacher. Physical education is not neglected, and 
the boys are encouraged to take part in gymnastics and cricket. 

For many years the schocl has been particularly good at 
cricket, and held its own in the annual matches when the schools 
meet together to 2 )lay for the champion belt. The Ishuniya 
and Mission Schools also put an eleven in the field. The 
excitement at this time is not confined to tho hoys only, but is 
shared in by the townspeojile wlio come to see the matclies in 
large numbers. Tlio following figures show the w'orking of 
tho school for the la.st 15 years : — 







XuBiCEB OP srrcEjrxs passed 

• 


Teas. 


Expenditure. 

Number of 
pupils. 

rS 

sl 

3^ 

£ 

> 
ci z: 

Middlo School Ex- 
amination. 

1878-79 . . 



n-», 

IS.OU 

i.r.ro 

10 

6 

41 

1879-HO ... 



1 7,3.<r 

1,178 



•1 

18 

1880-81 



11,317 

1 ,0.5.3 

2 

7 

1881-83 ... 




3, .327 


2 

25 

... 





1 


32 

1883-81 ... 




i.rw 


13 

17 

Is8l.»» 



is. US 

1,S'*1 

1 

13 

47 

In-vj-hG 



r».i- i-i 

i,7Hl 


9 

34 

ISSB-iT 




1,7-, 5 



21 

18»7-8'5 



lB.=i.:7 
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13 

2 s 

lssS-89 ... 



IG.UI 

i.Ui' 


1.3 

10 

l8S9-9<) ... 



IG.r.s 

1 111 

I 
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17 

32 
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21 

35 

1S92-93 


i 
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- 

16 
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• ChftBge in Examination Scheme. 
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The Aiijuman Islatniya School was established in 1881. It Chapter Vi 
is located in the city, in Mori Ganj, and has about 350 pupils. . — 

The teaching is up to the Entrance standard, and the aim 

is to combine religious with secular education. It is intended , . 

principally for the training of the Muhammadan youth, though it °° ■ 

is open to other race.s and classes of the community as well. It 

is supported by the contributions of wealthy Muhammadans and 

the proceeds of the fruit market or Sabzmaudi of Amritsar 

city. 

There is one Primary School for Hindu girls at Tarn Femala School*. 
Taran, which, like the Primary boys’ schools, is under the con- 
trol of the District Board. At Amritsar itself, the best known 
school for girls is the Alexandra School, a handsome double- 
storied building in the ( 'ivil station, intended for the education 
of native Christian girls of the better class. It will be again 
noticed when mention is made of the Church .Missionary Society. 

A Normal School, for the training of female teachers, is 
maintained under the control and management of the Amritsar 
Siksha Sabha, or Female Education Committee which is pre.sid- 
ed over by the De[iuty Commissioner of the district. The 
Church Missionary Society, too, has a number of girls’ schools 
in the city. All these institutions, whether under the control 
of the Female Education Committee, or that of the mission- 
aries, are supported on the grant-in-aid principle. A Middle 
School for girls has lately been started by the Church Mission- 
ary Society, as will be presently noticed. 

The district lies within the Lahore circle of educational 
inspection, and forms part of the charge of the Inspector of 
Schools, Lahore Circle, whose head-quarters are at Lahore. 

The District Board employs an Inspector of its own, with a 
clerical staff. In Table No. XIII are given statistics of educa- 
tion collected at the census of 1801, and the general state of 
education has already been described in Chapter III, Section 
B. 

Lastly mention should be made of the indigenous schools Indigenous Schools, 
of the district, of which there are 47 aided by the District and 
Municipal Boards, and 139 unaided. In 72 of these the Koran 
is taught and recited by rote, 33 teach Gurmukhi, 28 the Urdu, 
and 24 the Lande, or mercantile, character. In 25 Sanskrit is 
taught^ and in the remaining 4 Persian, Arabic and Hindi. 

A school for Sikhs, to be called the Khalsa College, is about 
to be built on a site near cantonments out of funds collected by 
subscription. 

The cause of education, and especially female education, The Amritm 
has been greatly furthered by the efforts of the Amritsar Mis- Misiion. 
aion. Full details will be found in a small work published in 
]883, by the Eevd. Kobert Clark, the Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, for the Punjab and Sindh, and entitled 
“ Thirty years of Church Missionary Society Missionary work 
in the Punjab and Sindh.’* The results were again brought up 
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to date, by the same author, in a subs°qaent pamphlet published 
in 1892. From these the following notes are taken. 

'J'he A'lirlt'm?' Mission was esrabli'he.l in 18.52, at the time 
when Mr Saunders wa> Deputy t'oinmissieuer. It was by his 
efforts that the Station Church of Saint Paul’s was built m the 
following year. Ti) tins building the Mission now make no 
claim, and it is kept up by Government, for in 1862 a separate 
Mission Church was built by sub.sci iptiori near the Bam Bagh 
gate of the city. Tliis lias been since enlarged at three differ- 
ent times. A branch of the Mission was e.stablislied in Jandiala 
in 1854, orphanage houses were built in 1855, and schools in 
the city founded in the following year, in memory of Lady 
Henry Lawrence. The extension of the work led to the found- 
ing of other branches in M.ajitha, Tarn Taran, Ajnala. Bahrwal, 
and Udhoki on the Batala border. In Amritsar itself, there is 
the Alexandra School for native Chri.stian girls of the better 
class, built in 1877, and a Middle class school for girls, 
with G(i and 75 pupils, respectively. An orphanage for 
girls which formerly existed lias been transferred to the 
Mission settlement at C’iarkabad in the Lahore District. 
Tlio Middle School now occupies a masonry building on the 
Jullundur road, erected in 1870 by the Christian Vernacular 
Educational Society, as a Normal School for the training of 
teachers. The Society withdrew from tlie Punjab in 1875, 
For boys, a High School, aided by Government, is maintained 
in Amritsar city, and a Middle School at Majitha, besides 
smaller institutions in other parts of the district. A Medical 
Mission has been e.stablished in Amritsar by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, with branch dispensaries at Beds and .JandiAla, 
■while ladies appointed l.y the Church cf England Zenana Mis- 
sionary Society carry on the work in Amritsar at vSaint Cathe- 
rine’s Hospital (rvhere ladies are also trained) and at Amritsar, 
Tarn Tarau, nala and Bahrwal. 

In 1892 the staff (counting missionaries at home on 
furlough) included 7 European missionaries, 31 lady mission- 
aries connected with the Church Missionary Society and 
Church of England Zenana Mis.sionary Society, 3 native 
pastors, and 30 catechists. lu 1891 there were 1,172 native 
Christians on the rolls (the census figures give 959 only in that 
year, as against 241 in 1881). From 1882 to 1891 the High 
School at Amritsar is returned as having passed 39 boys for 
the Entrance Examination, and 101 for the Middle School Ex- 
amination, while the Middle School at Majitha passed 27 boys. 
Two girls from the Alexandra School passed the Middle School, 
and 4 the Entrance Examination. The last named has the 
credit of being the first school which passed any girls for the 
Government Entrance Examination. The above does not in- 
clude the figures for 1892, which were even more creditable. 

The work done by the Society, it will be seen, divides 
itself under three heads evangelistic, educational, and medical, 
though in practice the three functions are carried on together 
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In the medical branch, much jfood is being done, both by the 
missionaries of the Cliuroli Missionary Society, and by tha 
ladies of the Zenana Mission Society. To quote from the devd. 
Mr. Clark’s iiampliiet “ pastoral, evangelistic, educational, 
medical, and literary work is all carried on in one iieiglibour- 
hood, at the same time, among iulu and women, young and old, 
rich and poor, Christians and non-Christians, educated and 
uneducated.” Further mention of souio of the chief buildings 
under the care of the Society will be found iu Chapter VI. 

Table Ko. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last 
five years for each of the dispensaries of the district except 
that at Malita (which has only lately been establisliod), and tha 
Mission dispensaries at Be, as and Jandiala. The principal hos- 
pital in the district is the Amritsar Civil Ilo.spital. This was 
established in 1819, and is situated outside the city, near the 
Ram BiigU gate and the Grand Trunk Road from Lahore to 
Juliundur. It is under the immediate charge of an Assistant 
Surgeon, who has under him a Hospital Assistant, a compounder, 
assistant compounder, one dresser, one assistant dresser, four 
apprentices and menials. It contains 83 beds for in-patients, 
and iu the main building are .a dispensary for ont-patients, 
medical, surgical, and eye wards, civil dispensary, operating 
room, and office. There are separate female, contagious, 
lunatic and European tvavds. Of tlie 83 beds, 30 are reser- 
ved for females. The Civil Hospital, as well as the outly- 
ing dispensaries maintained by local funds, are under the 
general control of the Civil Surgeon. The building lias 
been found to be too small for present requirements, and 
the foundation stone of a new building, estimated to cost 
Rs. 1,40,000 was laid, in 1891, on what is at present the police 
parade ground, by Lady Lyall. But, so far, no steps have been 
taken to complete the new hospital. 

There are also five branch dispensaries at Tarn Taran, Aj- 
nala, Majitha, Atari, aud Malita, all of the dud class. Each is in 
charge of a Ho.spital Assistant, and suluu-dinato stalf, and ac- 
commodates in-door patients. The number of beds is from four 
to ten. They are entirely inaiutaiiied fnau district funds, ex- 
cept that at 'Tarn Tiiran, to which the Municipality contributes. 
In the city there are two branches at whieli buth males and 
females are treated, and one for females and children, under a 
lady who has qualified as an Assistant Surgeon. The funds are 
supplied by the Municipality. 

Saint Catherine's Hospital is under the charge of a lady 
doctor ot the Zenana Medical Mission. It is in an ojieii space on. 
the site of the old jail, just inside the Hall gate of the city, and 
consists of a masonry building with two ward.s for in-patieuts, one 
lecture or class room, and an operating room, iu which the 
female patients are condned. The lady doctors live on the pre- 
mises. English lady medical iiiissiouaries, as well as uarivo 
dhaia or midwives, here receive training, and the instiLuiion is 
occasionally visited by the Civil Surgeon. It was established 
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Cbaptar y< in 1866, and has become very popular in the city. The work of 

. T” the Church Missionary Society, Medical Mission and Zenana 

Mission Society, wliich has outlyinju^ dispensaries at Jandiala 
„ , and Beas, has already been noticed under the head of the 

Zenana Mission. 

Tarn Tirao Leper The Leper Asylum at Tarn Taran is situated about a mile 
Asylam. west of the town of Tarn Taran, and was built and instituted in 

tlie year 1858, by Mr. Frederick Cooper, Deputy Commissioner. 
It consists of two double rows of hut.s, built m lines of 3-5 each, 
and will accommodate nearly 200 inmates. It is in charge of an 
Assistant Surgeon, with a compounder and menial staff, and is 
under the control of the Civil Surgeon. It is maintained from 
municipal funds, and lepers are here received from all parts of 
the province, the cost of their keep being recovered from the 
local funds of the districts from which they are sent. The town 
of Tarn Taran has always been the resort of lepers who 
flock to it in large numbers. The water of the tank attached to 
the Sikh temple in the town is popularly supposed to be bene- 
ficial to lepers bathing in it and drinking it, and any improve- 
ment in the condition cf the unfortunate creatures so treated is 
at once put down to the efficacy of the water, which is supplied 
partly by natural drainage from the Kasur naln, and partly 
from the Bari Doab Canal. There is a separate building at- 
tached to the asylum, in which criminals afflicted with leprosy 
are confined. It is seldom tenanted and the confinement is in 
no way strict. 

The Bari Doab A full account of the Bari Doab Canal will he found in 
Chapter VIII, Section E, of the Provincial Volume of the Gazet- 
teer, which should be referred to for detailed information re- 
garding the history of the canal. The original project for the 
canal was drawn up in 1850, shortly after annexation. Some 
modifications of the original design were found to he necessary, 
and a revised estimate was submitted in 1856. The canal was 
formally opened in 1859, and irrigation commenced in the fol- 
lowing year. 

The head works are situated on the left bank of the river 
Rdvi near Jladhopur, in the Gnrdaspur District. Considerable 
engineering difficulties were here encountered, owing to the 
Chakki and other hill torrents and natural drainage lines cross- 
ing or approaching near to the line of the canal, but these have 
j canal runs in one channel 

for 30 miles, after which, near to the Civil station of Gurdaspnr 
a branch IS taken off, which, seven miles further on, is divided 
into the Sobruon and the Kasur branche.s. From the former of 
these branches, both of which pass through the Amritsar District, 
irn^tion is supplied to the country between the high bank of 
the Beas and the Patti drainage line, and from the latter to the 
tract lying between the Kasur and Patti lines. The Sobraon 
branch waters eight villages in the Amritsar tahsil ; the rest of 
the villages commanded are in Tarn Taran. The Kasur branch 
only irrigates in Tam Taran, and neither branch begins to 
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throw off distributaries until it has passed under the Grand 

Trunk Road. Chapter V- 

The main line rums on for 24 miles, as far as Aliwal in Administration 
the Batiila tahsil, where it again divides into two. One of and Finance, 
these, known ns the iMain Branch Lower, seivm.s the country The Bari Doab 
between the Ka.siir nala and the Hudiara drainag^e line, 
and passes within a mile of Amritsar city ; the other 
known as the Lahore branch, passes almost at once westwards 
into the Ajnala tahsil and waters the tract between the Hudiara 
line and the Sakki nnla. Both these branches eventnally fall 
into the Ravi, within the limits of the Lahore District. 

The rajbahas thrown off by each of these four main branch- 
es, and watering within the Amritsar District, are as follows : — 

Sttbriion Branch ... ... ... ... ... 0 rjjbtiluis. 

Knisur Branch ... ... ... ... ... 5 da. 

^la'n Branch ... ... ... .. ... It do. 

Latiore Branch ... ... ... ... ... 12 do. 

Two new channels from the Sobraon branch are projected, 
and it is possible a third may be constructed to irrigate the 
Bangar lauds of the Amritsar tahsil, while another has been 
proposed which is to take out from the main branch near Sohal, 
but with these exceptions it is believed the canal irrigation in 
Amritsar is not at present capable of extension. The supply of 
water from the Ravi is often less than the demand in the 
autumn and winter months, and if any extensions are made in 
the future, it is probable they will only supply water for the 
kharif harvest. 


Inspection rest-houses are provided at the following 
points. The distances are in miles from the point at which the 
branch enters the district, and the list excludes unfurnished 
chauhis which are rarely used except by native subordinates 


Solaion Bianch. 


Zldes, 


Raya ... 

Fazilpiir 
Khawusipur 
Dibiwalpnr 
Khara . . 

jSanshera Punniian 
(On Patti Rajbaha). 

Bhocwal 

Jandidla 

Deo 

Rasulpiir 
Janra ... 

Jethuw.d 

Ribau 

Btiuchar 

and (oniajbahas) — 
Dhmi: N.iDLral 
Cr.awiu'la 

Doburji .. 

Ldla Ghnman ... 
Kaael 


Knsur Ifianch, 


^lii!n Biiinch. 


15 

22 

20 

35 

32 


12 

10 

27 

33 


10 

22 

35 


Id 

17 

25 

2S 
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Chapter V- 

Lahore Brayich. 

Miles. 

ITajjupura 

7 

Administration 

Bnsjga ... 

17 

and Finance. 

Kohrtii ... 

21 

The Bari Doab 

Canal. 

and (on rajhahas) — 

Bhiirc^n 
(.tgar Aulakh ... 

12 

16 


Tbatia ... 

25 


Each of -the four principal branches is bridged at intervals 
of about 4 miles, and there are good cart-roads along the outer 
boundary of the spoil bank. At various points, tvhere a fall is 
available, flour-mills have been established containing from five 
to eight pairs of stones worked by native fanchakliis or water- 
wheels. The chief mills are at Eaya, Kaniwali and Kohali. 
But no other factories depending on water power exist in the 
Amritsar District. 


For administrative purposes, the canal is worked in three 
Divisions, each under an Executive Engineer. In the 1st Divi- 
sion are the Kasur and Sobraon branches; in the 2nd the whole 
of the Lahore branch and its rajbahas, as well as the main 
branch, as far down as the bridge on the road from Tarn Taran 
to Amrit.sar, along with rajbaha- thrown off up to that point. 
In the 3rd Division lies the rest of the main branch and remaining 
rajbahas. The head-quarters of all three Divi>sions are at 
Amritsar, where also is the ofiice of the Superintending Engi- 
neer, to whom the Executive ofiicers are subordinate. 


Statistics of Canal The returns of the Irrigation Department are arranged by 

irrigation. canals, and for eacli canal by Divisions, which do not correspond 

with the limit.s of f’ivil di.stricts. Thus the figures are rarely availa- 
ble for incorporation in a District Gazetteer. The figures shown 

in the margin, however. 


Yeab, 

AcjtES 

ISBIGArsD. 

Kharif. ; 

K.Tbi. 

Total. 

188r-8S 


Tfi.t'ir * 

97, m 

17:1,9:10 

I888-N<) 


Ml.lJsW 

10‘.».'.47 

19o,nr> 

ISbSJ-IH) 


7'' 

1J7,190 


1890-91 


79.7w4 



1891-92 


b2,h >j 


22I,7U8 


Average 

ro.t't 

114,09) 

I94.t»rt; 


have been obtained, 
which will show the area 
of crop actually irrigated 
by the Bari Doab Canal, 
within the Amritsar 
District, during the last 
five years. The figures 
are taken from the 
Itevenue Deport of the 
Irrigation Department. 
iSoine idea ot the ex- 
tension of canal irrigation in the district may be obtained by 
contrasting tlie.«e averages with those fur the six years ending 
in 1882-83, which are : — 


Khan'f 

Kabi 


4C,7&3 

00,920 


Total 137.713 


Until April 1891, cultivators using water were charged on 
occupier’s rate on the area actually watered, which rate varied 
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according to the hind of crop sown, and also an owner’s, or 
water-advantage rate, which was fixed at one rupee for every 
acre of land actually irrigated in the harvest. Only half this 
owner’s rate w.as charged however on any field which grew a 
second irrigated crop within the year. The imposition of this 
owner’s rate was intended ta secure to Government a portion 
of the profit gained by the landlord from the increased letting 
value of canal land. It was found however that the landlord 
in practice almost invariably shifted it on to the shoulders of 
the tenant occupier. Moreover, the double charge needlessly 
complicated the accounts, and the rate was unequal in incidence, 
being the same for good and bad lands alike. The owner’s, or 
water-advantage rate (known to the people as khuahhaisiyaii, 
izdfa acre, or, more commonly, simpiv as acre) was accordingly 
abolished from the 1st of April 1891. At the same time, the 
schedule of occupier’s rates was revised, and the rates were 
raised by Notification No. 2G21 I., dated 10th June 1891. The 
rates now levied on the Bari Doab Canal are as under ; — 
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Class. 

Crop. 

j Flow. 

Lift. 

I 

Sugarcane and water-nuts 

i 

, Rs. n. p. 

1 7 1 0 

Es. a. p. 

3 8 6 

11 

Rice 

1 6 0 10 

3 0 5 

III 

Orcbarda and gardens ; tobacco, poppy, and other 
drugs; vegetables; melons 

All dye^», fibres, and oil-seeds ; all rabi crops, e.t- 
cept gram and musar 

00 

00 

2 4 4 

IV 

3 12 e 

1 14 3 

V 

All kharif crops not specified above ; gram and 
; all fodder crupg 

2 12 5 

1 G 2i 

VI 

Special rate which may be made applicable to 
channels selected by the Local Government- A 
single watering before plonghing for labi, 
followed by a rabi crop ... 

2 0 4 

10 2 

ni 

A single watering before ploughing not followed 
by a crop. Crops grown on the stubble cf a 
previous crop 

10 2 

0 8 1 


The area of kharif crops watered may be roughly snm- 
marized in the following percentages : — 


Sugar oano ... ... 

Rice ... 

Cotton 
Maize ... 

Jowar ... 

Gardens, vegetables, oil-seeds and pulses 


9 

30 

5 

30 
5 

31 


100 

and the rabi crops 

Wheat, ... ... ... ... ... 56 

Barley ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Mixed gram ... ... ... ... ... ••• 6 

Gardens, Teget»bles» maiar, oil-seeds and trefoil 36 
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The averaore incidence of canal revenue per acre varies 
from Rs. to Rs. .“51, according as less or more of the more 
expensive crops are tvatered. In the report for 1891-92 the 
Secretary to Government in the Irrigation Department wrote 
that “ the continued keen demand for canal water proves that 
the rates in tlie amended scale have not been pitched too high, 
while the abolition of the water-advantage rate has greatly sim- 
plified assessment work for all concerned.” 

The Station church is known as Saint Paul’s, and is a well 
built and commodious structure. It is not highly ornamental, nor 
are its acoustic properties specially favourable. It has sittings 
for about 200 people which siifiices for the Civil and Military po- 
pulation. A resident chaplain is appointed to the station by 
Government, and he also visits the stations of Gurdsspur and 
Wadhopur. During his absences the work is carried on by 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society. The station is 
in the Diocese of the Bishop of Lahore. There is a Roman 
Catholic chapel within the limits of cantonments, where a resi- 
dent priest officiates. There is also a Mission church called 
Baital Masih (the House of Christ) which stands in a good 
position near the Ram Bagh gate of the city. Tlie original 
building was erected in 1852 by the Reverend W. Keene, at a 
coat of Ks. 8,OCO, to meet the wants of an increasing Christian 
congregation ; it has since been thrice enlarged. The present 
nave is 78 feet long and 3-3 broad and the chancel is 30 by 15 
feet. The church will now accommodate some 350 persons. 
The services are in Hrdii and are generally con ducted by. the Secre- 
tary of the Amritsar Church Mission or by a native pastor. 
There are usually two services on .Sunday and one on Wednes- 
day evenings and special services on holy days. During the last 
ten years there have been on an average .3-1 baptisms yearly in 
this church, of which nearly half have been adult. 

The only troops in the district are stationed at Amritsar 
in the cantonments and fort. The cantonments are situated 
about one mile from the cit)', and adjoin the western boundary 
of the Civil lines. The ordinary garrison of cantonments con- 
sists of three companies of British Infantry (detached from the 
regiment quartered at Sialkot) and two companies of Native 
Infantry sent from Ferozepore or hlian Mir, and from these 
are supplied the guards required for Fort Govindgarh. A 
small detachment of garrison artillery is supplied from a 
battery at Ferozepore. The troops belong to the Lahore Divi- 
sion and are under the orders of the General commanding that 
Division. The total strength of the garrison varies, but it con- 
sists at present of 5 officers, 1 medical officer, 300 British 
Infantry, lOO Native Infantry and about 20 artillerymen. Three 
officers are at present stationed in Amritsar, whose duty it is to 
enlist recruits for the Native army. There is one company of the 
3rd Punjab Volunteers stationed at Amritsar which has an en- 
rolled strength of 40 and which is composed chiefly of Govern- 
ment officials. 
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The portion of the North-Western State Eailway whieh 
runs through the rlistiict, (alreadv noticed iiniier tlie head of 
communications) in chmge of the District '1 raffic Superinten- 
dent at Lahore, where tlio head office.s are. The three Divisions 
of the Bari Doab Canal, each in charge of an Executive Engi- 
neer under a Superintending Engineer have already been 
described. All four officers have their head-quarters at Amrit- 
sar. The part of the Grand Trunk Road which is included in 
the district, as well as the public buildings of the Civil Depart- 
ment, are in charge of the Executive Engineer, Amritsar Pro- 
vincial Division. The military buildings are in the immediate 
charge of an Overseer, who is subordinate to the Executive En- 
gineer, Military Works, Lahore. The 'I’elegraph lines and offi- 
cers are controlled by the Superintendent of the Department 
at Aniballa and the Post Offices by the Superintendent fd the 
Division, who has his head-quarters at Lahore. 
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Chapter VL 

Towns, Hnnici- 
paiities and 
Cantonments- 


At the census of 1881, ail places possessing more than 5,000 
inhabitants, all municipalities and all head-quarters of districts 
and military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule the 
following places were returned as the towns of the district : — 


General 
of towns. 


Btatisuca ====^== — 

TaLsil. 

Town. 

rcr>on&. 

Males. 

Females, 

t 

Amritsar 

151,^06 

S6,7U 

65,187 


Jandidla 

6,0^5 

3,m 

3,023 

Auntiiicii *** ) 

Majitha 

6,05'^ 

3,209 

2.844 

( 

Bundala 

5,101 

2,753 

2,319 

( 

VairowdI 

6.4<)9 

2,719 

2,801 

TamTaran \ 

Sarbuh Kalan 

5,i9r 


2,309 

i 

Tam Taran 

3,210 

1,850 

3.360 

Ajnula 

Ramda.s 


2,343 

2,155 


At the census of 18PI, Bundala, Sarh ili and Ramdas were 
not treated as towns, not being municipidiries. They are, how- 
ever, included in the following table, winch shows the popula- 
tion of these same eight towns and large villages, as ascertained 
at that census ; — 


TabsiU 

Town or village. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females, 

r 

Amritsar 

136,766 

78,766 

67,980 


Jandiala 

7,732 

4,073 

3,669 


Majltha 

6,417 

3,375 

3,042 

(. 

Bundala 

5,490 




Vairowal 

5,524 

2,859 

2,665 

TarnTarau ■< 

Sarhali Kalan. 

5,750 



1 

Tam Tdran 

3,900 

2,173 

i,727 

Ajsala 

Bamdas 

4,953 




The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XLIII, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in 
Tables Nos. Ill, IV and V. The remainder of this chapter 
consists of a detailed description of each town, with a brief notice 
of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, its com- 
merce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions and pnb- 
lic bnildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and manu- 
factures, wherever figures are available. 

Geneial f'escrip- The city cf Amritsar lies in north Iatitnd° 3U 37', longitude 
tion of Amritsar 74 '’ .55'^ -ind contains a population of ].35,401 souls excluding, 
or' of 186,705 including, cantonments. It is situated mid-way 
between the Befe and Ravi on the Grand Trunk Road, 35 miles 
east of Lahore. The city is one of the most populous and wealthy 
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in tlie Punjab ; it i.s also one of tliose in wTiicli sanitary improve- CliapterVI. 
meuts have made the greatest advance. But it at the same time . . 

lias the misfortune to be one of the very worst situated towns 
in respect to the physical conditions of its locality. The city is Cantonments, 
built in the depression of a wide plain upon the line of its main General descrip- 
drainage, which is naturally in this position very defective. The tion o£ Amritsat 
soil consists of an upper crust of light clay, which is from 6 to 10 
feet deep, and contains here and there thin beds of stiff clay in 
which are imbedded small agglomerations of nodular limestone, 
known locally as kanliar. Below the upper crnst is an indefi- 
nitely deep stratum of coarse grit, and lower down fine sand; this 
stratum contains the subsoil water. In the dry weather the depth 
of this subsoil water below the surface ranges from 8 to 18 feet ; 
in the rainy season the subsoil water rises everywhere close to the 
surface, and in some localities issueson thesurface. In the vicinity 
of the city the fall of the surface drainage is a little over one foot 
per mile, and the area of the whole locality is traversed by numer- 
ous irrigation channels drawn from the Bari Doab Canal, which 
passes within one mile of the city. The natural defects of the 
position in regard to drainage produce a more or less complete 
water-logging of the land. 

The city is 770 feet above sea-level, its circumference is 
nearly five miles, its longest diameter being If miles, audits 
area nearly 900 acres, of which two-thirds are built upon. The 
most densely inhabited portion of the city has a population of 
about 500 persons to the acre; the average population to the 
acre is 150. Up till quite lately it was entirely surrounded by a 
masonry wall. From the Mahan Singhwala gate on the north 
east, to the Hakimanwala on the south, side of the city, the 
wall was that built by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, at a cost of about 
14 lakhs of rupees, hut tliis has now been entirely demolished. 

It was of no great height, and becoming ruinous, cost a large 
sum to keep in repair. Round the west and north of the city, 
the wall and gates are of modem construction, having been built 
between 1866 and 1868 by the Public Works Department. 

Originally, there were twelve gates, but of those constructed 
by the Sikh Government only oue, the Ram Bagh gate, 
now remains. This is a substantial masonry structure, capable 
of ■ being defended, and has side entrances protected by 
strong wooden gates, elaborately strengthened by iron 
spherical-headed holts, and sheet iron. These gates are 
about to he unhinged, and are to be sent to the Lahoie 
Museum. The Mahan Singh gate was similar, but this was 
demolished in 1892. The names of the twelve original gates are 
as follows, starting eastwards from the Ram Bagh gate:— 

Mah^n Singh, Ghimandi, Sultanwind, Chiitiwind, Gilwali, Bhag- 
tanwala, Hakimanwala, Khazana, Lahori, Lohgarh, Hath! and 
Ram Bagh. Between the last two, a thirteenth gate has been 
added, which is known as the Hall gate. This gate, which leads 
directly to the railway station, civil lines, and cantonments, was 
constructed in 1876, and was named after Colonel C. H, Hall, 
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Chapter VL who was for many years Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar. 

. . This gate stands on the side of an old bastion; the area just 
p^ties^n?" ^*^®**^® occupied by the Jail up to the year 1875, 

Cantonments, when the land and buildings were purchased by the Municipal 
General descii- Committee. After the nece.ssai-y streets were laid out, the 
piton of Amritsar remaining land and buddings were sold to private speculator.«. 
“ity- Immediately inside the wall a broad metalled road runs round 

the city ; outside the wall and along the circum ference of the city a 
large masonry drain has been constructed. This drain receives 
all the intramural dr.aiuage, and carries it to a distance of about 
nine miles from the city. An artificial channel has been construct- 
ed, beginning from the point, outside the city walls, where the 
masonry drain ends. This channel known as the ganda nala, 
discharges the sewage and surplus rain water into the natural 
drainage line known as the Hudiara, a little past the village of 
Achintkot in the Tarn Taran tahsil. But, except after heavy 
rain, little sewage reaches that point, as it is taken up hj jhal- 
fctrs, which the villagers are allowed to construct on the banks for 
irrigation purpo.ses. They pay irrigation charges to the Muni- 
cipality for the privilege, calculated on the area watered. 
Parallel with the ma.soury drain, but outside the walls, runs 
another broad metalled road, by which the circumference of the 
city can be traversed tlie whole way without going inside the 
walls. Beyond the drain ar.d circular roads, used to lie the city 
ditch, formed in past times by excavating earth for the ramparts 
and for the construction of the buildings in the city. The fil- 
ling in of this ditch, which when full of stagnant water had a 
most pernicious effect on the healtli of the city, is one of the 
most important works preformed in recent times by the Munici- 
pality. The wlioD work took oighc years and cost the large 
sum of Rs. 2,. 76,5(53, and is now practicably finished, 197 acres 
having been reclaimed, and luxuriant vegetable crops, raised on 
what was a formerly fetid swamp, now bring iu a large rental to 
the city funds. At .some points reclamation has still to be carried 
out, hut only where the city ditch passed through private lands : 

' some of the owners have allowed these to be filled up, surrender- 
ing half the laud so formed iu return for the Municipality bear- 
ing the whole cost. The earth is brought from a distance of a 
mile often, by means of cars pushed by hand on a light railway. 

The city is traversed by metalled streets, with side gutters of 
masonry. Many of the streets are broad and fairly ventilated, 
notably the street running from the Hall gate to the Town Hall, 
a part of which has a row of trees on each side. The kuchds or 
lanes are all paved with brick on edge and have a small gutter 
running down the centre. In the oldest part of the city, parti- 
cularly round the temple, the lanes and .street.s are narrow and 
tortuous. The gutters and streets are .swept twice daily: the 
former are flushed wtih canal water and the latter sprinkled by 
bhistis. The drinking water is entirely obtained from wells, of 
which there are about 1,400. These wells are carefully looked 
after, and from time to time are cleaned out. The civil liilea 


>• 
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are close to the city on the north side : a short distance from the 
civil lines are the cantonments, occupied by both European and 
Native Infantry. 

Amritsar cannot hoast of any great antiquity. Three 
hundred years ago a few squalid huts formed the sole traces of 
human habitation on tlie site of tbe present city; and even long 
after the rise of the Sikh coinmonwealih to power, Amritsar, its 
sacred centre, remained but a comparatively small town. It is 
stated on good authority that men lately living remember the 
days when fully three-fourths of the Amritsar of to-day was 
under the plough of the linshandman. The site was first occu- 
pied by Guru Kam Das, who succeeded to the Sikh apostleship 
in A.D. 1574. It was marked hy a small natural pool of water, 
which was said to have been a f.xvourite resort of Baba Nanak. 
On the margin of this pool Guru ibim Das erected himself 
a hut. Soon afterwards, in 1.377, he obtained a grant of 
the site, together with 500 highns of land from the Emperor 
Akbar, on payment of Rs. 7(i0 akhari to the zamviddn of Tung, 
who owned the land. It had before that been owned by 
a mixed community of Syads, Shekbs, and Edjputs. The 
tomb cf Syad Fatteh Shah, one of the former owners of the site, 
is still to be seen outside tbe Fort of Govindgarh, to the west. 
The pool soon acquiicd a reputation for sanctity, and the follow- 
ers of the Guru migrating to the sacred spot, a small town 
gradually grew up known at first as Ramdaspur, or Guru-ka-chak. 
The pool improved and formed into a tank, acquired the name of 
Amritsar, or ‘‘tank of nectar or immortality,” whence the name 
of the present city. This is the commonly accepted derivation ; 
another derivation, however, has lieen suggested, from the name 
of Amar Das, the preclece.ssor of Ram Das. The original form of 
the name, in this case, would be Amarsar or tank of Amar (Das). 
The temple, or ■' Har ilandar,” as it was at first called, was built 
hy Guru Arjaii, the successor of Ra.m Diis. Its site was the 
centre of the tank, and the arcdiitectural design was borrowed 
from the shrine of the ilubaiiunudan saint, Mian Mir. Curiously 
enough, it is asserted that Guru Arjan obtained the assistance 
of Mian Mir himself in the construction of the temple, and that 
it was by his hands that the foundation was laid. Whatever 
truth there may be in this story, there is this much in its favor, 
that it is related by members of the iSikh, as well as of the 
Muhanimadan, religion. From this time forward Amritsar grew 
in importance, its fortunes waxing and waning with the fortunes 
of the Sikh commonwealth, until after the retirement of Ahmad 
Shah from India it became the acknowledged capital of a sover- 
eign people. It was not, however, at this time the actual re- 
sidence of the Guru. Har Govind, who laid the foundation of 
the warlike character of the sect, spent his time in various parts 
of India, returning only occasionally to the Punjab and Amritsar ; 
and the head-quarters of succeeding Gurus were usually fixed at 
Kartarpur in the Juilundur district. The Granth, or sacred book 
of the Sikhs, after following Har Govind in several of hia 
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Chapter VI. waiKierings, was finally remov'ed to Kartarpur by Valiir Mai, a 
_ ~ . . brother of Guru Har liai, successor of Bar Gnvind, its place in 

Har Mandar being subsequently supplied by a copy. The 
Cw^nmentB. modern temple, as well as a great part of the city, dates from 
History of year 1762 A.D. In the preceding year, Ahmau Shah, 
Amritsar city. Abdali, on his way back from Ludhiana, wiiore he had defeated . 

the Sikhs, had completely destroyed the Amritsar temples, 
blowing up the Har Mandar with gun-powder, and defiling every 
sacred spot with cow’s blood. But after the final retirement of 
Ahmad Shah the Sikhs again flocked to Atnritsar. The temple 
was rebuilt and the city gradually as.sumed its present form. It 
Lad hitherto been a collection of residences of influential Sikhs; 
hut when it became a political capital, these soon became’ weld- 
ed together into one city. 

Kntras or Sab- Amritsar was originally divided into fifteen katrdu or aub- 
diviBions of theoity. divisions, and certain localities in the modern city are still known 
, by the same names. The fifteen katrds are Dulo, Hari Singh, 
Charat Singh, Ahluwalia, Kanheyan, Bhag Singh, Baggian, 
Nihdl Singh, Guru-ka-bazar, Gurn-ka-mahl, Lunmandi, Loh- 
garh Darwaza, Mahan Singh-kd-katra, I’amgarliia-ka-katra, 
and Faizullapurian-ka-katra. Lnchof these in former days repre- 
sented the e.state of a Sikh chief, within the limits of which the 
ruler was supreme. Other localities are now also known as katrds, 
but the fifteen named above are the only original ones of 
which the names still survive. In connection with this 
subject may be noticed the tni-znmini tax. To quote from a 
report on the subject made in 1S63, this, “originated iii a chau- 
“ kidiiri tax, levied by Hari Siugli, the Bhatigi Sirdar, at the 
“request of the resident.®, for the protection of their lives and 
“ property from the depredations of thieves and robbers. In 
“Kanjit Singh’s time it formed part of the imperial revenue. 
“ The assessment was made on no fixed principle, special arrange- 
“ ments were made between the needy Sirdars of the kztrds and 
“intending residents and the impo.'-t was looked upon (long be- 
“ fore Kanjit Singh’s time) as paid for permission to squat. At 
“ the time when the cess was first levied, the number of shops 
“was extremelj' .small; settlers subsequently sprung up as new 
“katrds began to be founded, and a l.ii-ge proportion of the new 
“comers got off with the usual n,z:ar of a rujieo and some sugar. 

“ Under whatever name the tai-:ain{ni first originated, it has been 
“regarded as a fixed ground-rent as far back as the memory of 
“man. Many persons collect ground-rents in the city under 
“ the name of tai-zamini, but the only tai-:amini proper collected 
“by private parties, as far as can bo ascertained, is by the Raja 
“ of Kapurthala in the katra Ahluwillia, and by the Atari Sir- 
“ dars in Nihal Singh-ka-katra.” The name then is a misnomer. 
The tax was first levied to pay expenses of -watch and ward, but 
as it was paid by the occupiers of certain sites, it came to be 
looked upon as a ground-rent, levied from tenants of Govern- 
ment or Hazul land, which is not the case. At annexation, the 
tax waa found to be in existence and it was continued under 
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tlie taisleading name ic now bears. Registers wei-e prepared in ChapterVI- 

1863, and arc still kept np. Quite lately there were 1,8G7 persons 

paying tlio tax, and the total was Us. 0,088. A few persons 
have compounded at 33 years’ purchase. The tax is collected Cantomneiits. 
at the Baisakhi and Dewali, and, after deduction of 3 per cent., gatraa or Snb- 
collection fees taken by the lambardars, is credited to Nazul diviaiong of the city, 
fund. 

For many years after the foundation of the Sikh supremacy AmritBar under 
Amritsar remained in the hands of the chiefs of the Bhangi Eanjit 

7m'sl ; but at last, in 1802, was seized by Ranjit Singh and form-®“®*’' 
ally incorporated iu his domiiuons. This n-.onarch spent large 
sura of money from time to time upon the Har Mandar, which 
about this time boijau to acipiire its present name of Darbar 
Sahib. Among other ado.-nments, ho roofed ic with sheets of 
copper gilt — a fact to whicn ic owes its name of the Golden 
Temple. Ranjit Singh also laid out the famous garden, the Ram 
Bagh, and built tho Fort of Govindgarb. The following story 
is often quoted as e.xplaining the reputation of the Amritsar 
tank. A girl of Patti, in the Lahore district, the daughter of a 
wealthy Kardar of that place, incurred her father’s displeasure, 
and he married her to a leper, whom she was obliged to carry 
about in a basket on her head. During her travels, having 
reached a pool of water, she placed the basket with the leper 
in it on the ground, and went ofi to an adjoiniug village (Tung 
or Sultanwind) to beg. During her absence the leper saw a 
crow fall into the water, and immediately become white. He 
thereupon bathed in the water, and he was made whole, one 
small spot of leprosy only remaining. Ou the wife’s return she 
did not recognize her husbaiid, and thought she was being 
made the victim of some deception. She took her husband 
before Guru Ram Dds, who convinced her of her error. The 
spot on tho edge of the tank where this event occurred is 
known as the Dukh Bhanjni or healer of afViction, and a copper 
gill illustrated plate marks the place. The foundation of the Har 
ManJar was laid liy IMian Mir, a devout Muhammadan piV, at 
tiie request of Guru Itam Das, between whom and the per a 
strong friendship ei^isted. JS'ot being skilled in the art of 
laying bricks ou tho square, he laid it askew, and the mason 
was obliged to adjust it. On this the p/r remarked that if it 
had been allowed to liea.s he had originally placed it, the temple 
would have stood for ever, but that now the first brick having 
been altered, tho temple was doomed to be destroyed. This 
prophecy was I'lilfilled by Ahmad Shall Abdali and bis son Prince 
Timur. By the hitt r tli" Udmjli;iri:i'i fort aii'l buildings were 
razed to the grout' 1 and tlie ruin.s thrown into t.'ie ta>ik ; while bis 
father, ait-r defi ating aii'l nuving the Sihhs noai Lmihlana, an 
event knuwii as the Gu/a Hh in;, gr.ititied liis resentment still 
further by destroying the temple, pulUiting the sacred pool with 
slaughtered cow.^, and committing other atrocities. Four years 
after the retirement of tho Abdali, or in A.D. 1766, the temple 
was rebuilt, and the city gradually improved and extended. 
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Chapter VI- municipality was first formed in Amritsar in April 1868, 

_ _ under Act XV of 1867. It has always been of the Isfc class. 

Tow^> Munici- ipijg Deputy Commissioner is the Piesideut of the present Muni- 
oSutnTim^^t.a. cipal Board, and is the only official member. The Board, 
Municipal ovem- ®^cluding the President, consists of twenty-six members, of 
Bent of the city. whom eighteen are elected, and eight nominated by the Local 
Government on the recommendation of the local authorities. A 
member holds office for three years. The city, for conservancy 
and other administrative purposes, is divided into twelve wards 
or divisions. The only form of taxation in force is octroi, 
formei’ly known as dharat chungi, and this has since annexation 
’ been the principal source of revenue. A table has already been 

given in Chapter IV’^, .Section B, showing the gradual increase 
in octroi collections. For the 6rst five years after annexation 
they stood at about half a lakh, in the next five they averaged 
three-quarters of a lakh, and then rose to a lakh and a quar- 
ter. During the decade ending in 1875 , the collections were 
about two lakhs, in the next two and a half lakhs, and now 
excluding refunds, they average about Bs. 2 , 35 , 000 . During 
the time of Maharaja Kanjit Singh, it is said, they yielded nine 
lakhs a year. The increase in octroi income between 1850 and 
the present time has not been brought about by enhanced rates 
of assessment, but by the develojimeut of trade. The incidence 
per head of population has seldom reached Es. 2 per annum, 
and is now If rupees exactly. Table No. XLV shows the 
municipal income for the last ten years. 

Tra4e of the city. Amritsar has always held the highest position of any town 
or city in the province as an entrepot of trade. The connections 
of its merchants are not confined to Hindustan, hut extend to 
Kabul, Kashmir and Bokhara, and are of old standing, long 
anterior to the advent of the British Government in the Punjab. 
Certainly the opening out of railway communication with 
Peshawar and Scinde has done much to increase the through 
trade, if it has nob added very much to the import of commo- 
dities for local consumption. Full information has already been 
given, in Chapter IV, as to the course of trade, and the manufac- 
tures of the city, and here it need only bo repeated that the chief 
articles imported, are, in the order of •total value, European 
cotton piece-goods, grain, European cotton yarn, raw silk, 
shawls, spices and drugs, gold and silver, and manufactured 
woollen goods. Then follow fruit, skins, brass, iron and Indian 
tea. Piece-goods, grain, yarn, sugar, skiu.s, and shawls are 
the chief exports. The statement on pages 154 , 155 , shows 
the total maundage of exports and imports for the last 
six years, with the estimate*! value in rupees. It has 
been supplied by the Octroi Department of the Municipal 
Office. 

M»nnfftctnreB of already been related how the once flourishing trade 

tlia city. in pashmina and shawls of local manufacture has dwindled owing 

to the change in fashions in Europe. The silk trade is also 
not what it was, and China how supplies more than Bokhara. 
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The manufactui'e of ci vpefcs is a thriving industry, inceaslng 
in importance every vear. The import of tea from Cli'tia is 
falling off, and Indian (green) t-'a is taking its iilace. L/.tle 
change has taken place in the other raanutacturps of 
ivory and metal work, gold and silver thread, soap, country 
cloth, shoes, ornaments, rope and furniture. The buying up 
of grain and oilseed^, and e.xporting them to Europe, now 
occupies the atf ention of many merchants, owing to i liehpgh. 
prices obtained, but it has received a ciieck in t'ne iu^r run 
seasons. The eatde frirs at the religious fc'tivais of b.ii'akhi 
and Dewali, which alone attract about 1.50,0(i0 per ons to 
Amritsar, have already bee r m -ntioned in Chapter IV. 
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Chapter VI- 

Towns. Munici- 
palities and 
Cantonments. 

The Sikh temple 
or Darbar Sahib 


TLd tank cf Amritsar iu which the celebrated Golden 
Temple stands, and of which the history has already been 
related, is .510 fee', .-quare, having steps leading down to the 
water. The temple is 40.^ feet square and stands in the 
centre of the tank upon a platform C7 feet .square. The outer- 
walls from within about six feet of their base, and the mindi-- 
and the domes are corered with copper gilt plates, which 
present a very striking and handsome appearance. The firs, 
plate was put on by Maharaja Baujrt Singh in 1803. The 
temple, in comparison with its surroundings, is, in height, 
rather stunted ; hut from .rs isolated position and being nearly 
surrounded by water-, this want of loftiness does not strike an 
ohserver, or detract from tire beauty of the building in other 
respects. The border or sides of the tank are of an average 
width of 25 feet, and are covered with a pavement of marble 
anu other stone. Th r temple is connected with the western side 
of the tank by a ma'-ble causewa;-, 203 feet in length. Opposite 
ihe entrance *-0 tin- cau'-eway is the “ Akal Bungah ” (pavilion 
of immortality ,, ’-r which the pahnl, or Sikh rite of baptisrn, is 
administered to convert.s. 'I'he temple it.self i.s square with a 
dome-shaped roof coated with crippei- n-ilt. Its walls throughout 
are of luarhle, the spoils of .J; l-angir's tomb and other Muham- 
madan monument.s, and ai-e .idorued w th inlaid devices of 
figures and flo'i'-ers. Within it lies a cop}' of the Qranth, 
watched over by attendant prie.sts, by whom, morning and 
evening, passages are recited from its pages to the worshippers. 
These attend daily in numbers, always considerable, and 
.owelling on the occasion of the larger festivals to enormous 
crowds. It is a precept of *^110 Guru that his followers in 
Amri‘.-f. • should v-it the Darbar Sahib at least once a day. 
Thoie who attend in the morning bathe in tlie tank before 
proceeding to their devotions. 1 igures are available from the 
year b'^oO onwards show ng the number of persons who each 
year h ive taken the fanol at t ie Ak.-il lUmgah. By far the 
greater number took it either at the Dewali or Baisakhi, 
occasions when the approaches to the Temple are tlj-.-ougad with 
worshippers. Counting from 1860 the yearlv average in the 
first decade was 1,296, and in the next 1,018. lliiriiig the next 
four years the average rose again and amounted to 1,203. The 
figures for the last nine ycar.s give an average of 1,188 persons. 


The tank of the Darbar Sahib is filled with tvater from 
of tUe eiiip e. the Biiri Doab Canal. It is .said that Guru Arjan, soon after 
he made the tank, also made tho,se known as the Santoksar 
and Ramsar at the end of the sixteenth ce itury. His successor 
Hargovind excavated tlie Ivaulsar and the Bibek^ar in 1626-28 
A.D. The.se five constitute what are knovn as the pufiy tirath, 
or five places of pilgrimage. Thev were originally fed wjth the 
water which collected on the' stiff clay land surrounding them. 
But th.s was n it a satisfactory arrangement, and the sacred 
pools at times became offensive or even dried up. It was in 1781 
that two Udasfs, followers of Sri Chand, son of Guru Nanak, 
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named Paritam Pas and Santokli Das, interested tlieinselves ii 
constructing' a Biancli Canal to feed the sacred tanks uith freslt 
water, 'j'licy rcjiiiired an old channel l.nown .as the Hash, 
■ivhieh had been iiiado from Fathiinkot to Majitha in Id.'it) In- 
Ali Mai'dan Khan, Yh-eroy of Lahore, and again led water into 
it. from tha Eavi. Put of the Hash they made a branch leading 
straight to Amritsar, tiie actual work being done by the people 
tlirough whose lands it ran, who were forced to work by the 
Udasis sitting dharna at their doors, and by destitute people 
suffering from the effects of the famine of 1783, who were 
fed in return for their labour. The Hasli .still pxis-.s, and i;, 
utilized as a rajbaha of the Bari Doab Canal, and the shukh, 
or branch, of the Darbar Sahib, which now siipplie.s water to 
the tank, is identical with the channel made by tlie Udasis in 
1783. The water in the channel was mainly from the Itavi, bic, 
was also supplemented by the surface drainage whicli )>as.^e^ 
clown the Doab near iho village of Nag, and crosses the line oi 
the tank branch. In after years, considerable superintendence 
was required to prevent the water, before it reached the Darbar 
Sahib, being stolen by the people through whose lands it passed. 
The supply is now in every way satisfactory and the water of 
the tank, considering the constant use to -which it is put, is sur- 
prisingly clean. 

The MahSraja Ranjit Singh spent large sums on adorning 
the temple, and since his time the ruling chiefs and eirdnrs of 
the province have been liberal in presenting the temple with 
gilt plates and in defraying the cost of other improvements. Tlio 
causeway leading to the temple is approached from a qnadrangio 
facing the Akal Bung '.li (pavilion of imino’dality) through an 
archway called the darshii duncdza, or gate of prayer. The 
marble pavement u,' the quadrangle is laid in beautiful designs 
in combination 'vith granite and other .stone. The ‘pohal or Sikh 
baptismal rite i.- administered in the Akiil Bimg.'ih, .".nd here are 
kej)t the arms said to have been used by Guru.s Hargobind and 
Gobind. Every night the (h-anth, or holy book of the Sikhs, is 
brought from the Golden Temple, and placed for cu.stody in th i 
Akal Bungiih. Surrounding the tank are or pavilion- , 

70 in number, belonging to ruling cbief.s and nirdiim of import- 
ance. The.se hmigahs are used a.s re.stiiig-placcs for the owner.-, 
their friends or follower.-', wlmn visiting the temple. On the ea.-i, 
.-ide stands the clock-tower, a red brick Gothic structure, com- 
menced in 1862-t>3 and lini.shed in l?‘73-<-l-. It was de.cigned b-r 
the late Jlr. John Gordon, Executive Engineer, and sva.s intended 
to adorn the quadrangle of tlie town bsilding.s. After tin-; 
towe.' had been conimeiicod, the .site of the town hiiili.ings was 
changed, and the tower was carried to completion. Standing 
where it does it i.- .strikingly out of harmony- with the Golden 
Temple and the buddings which -surround the tank. On the 
south side are two lotry mhiurs erected by the Eamghariau family. 
From the top of these a splendid view of the whole city can bo 
obtained, as also from the Bdha Atl, a seven storied tower c£ 
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peculiar design, with a gilt dome, to the soukli-west of the 
temple. This tower was hiiiit from funds raised by .subsciiption 
in A.l>. iTbdiii lioiior of the son of Guru Hargobiiiil, whose 
name it Itears. It occnpie.s the jilace where the body of Baba 
Atl was burnt. At the time of his death All was seven years 
of age, lieru-e the seven stories. A popular falde connected with 
the tnanner of AtTs death may be related. Baba Atl had a play- 
fellow, by name Mohan, with whom he made and won a bet at 
plaj’, promising to go to Mohan’ .s house the following morning 
and claim it. On his arrival he found that Jlohau had died 
during the night from the effect of a snake-bite. He touched 
Mohan’s body and brought him to life. The people at once fell 
down and worshipped him, and went in a large body to make 
offerings to Guru Hargobind, who wa.s sitting at his usual place, 
the platform of the Akal Bnngah. The Gain was surprised and, 
angry with liis sou, saying that “ Gurus fliould display their 
powers in purity of doctrine and holiness of living. ” Atl 
repaired to tlie Kaulsar tank, wliere he lay down and died. 
The tower erected to Ids memory is deemed sacred ; devotees 
when entering and leaving touch t!ie threshold of the door with 
their foreheads. At this place alms arc daily distributed to a 
large number of the poor. 'This custom dates from the time of 
Baba Atl’a death. 

'To the north-east of the envil station is the Earn Bagh, 
the station garden. Here originally stood a mud fort, the 
stronghold of a chief of the Bhangian iiiiiil, but this was de- 
molished by Mahiinija Eanjil .Singh 111 Sambat 157(1, and on 
the site he gave orders that a garden should be laid out. The 
huildiiigs and garden were CDUipleted ten years afterwards. 
The garden was in those days on a much tmaller scale than at 
present, end was enclosed by a masonry wall about IT feet 
high, with ramparts capable of carrying gums. Outside this 
was a moat filled with water brought down the old Hash Channel. 
At each of the four corners was built a small ornamental kiosk, 
or luTji, and on the south side, facing what came to be known 
as the Klim Biigli gate of the city, there were two gates, an outer 
and an inner, capable of offering resistance to attack. These 
were connected by a bastion. In the centre of the .garden the 
Maharaja had a summer-palaoc built Ter himself, doidde-.storied, 
and provided with cool underground chamber.s or tiiiklunKis, to 
be used during riie hottest pan of tlie day. Close to this was 
a swimming bath for the use of the ladies of the court. A littie 
way off smaller garden liouscs were erected for the use of Bajiis 
Suchet Singh, Dhian Siugli, HiTa Singh, and Mian Labh Singh. 
The main entrance was hy the fortitiod gateway already de- 
scribed, while, in the centre of each of the other three sides, 
were erected double-storied entrance gatc.s, in which the 
followers of the court and minor .Sirdars were accommodated. 
The garden had a double row of fountains, running from the 
east and west entrances up to the central palace, and there were 
livo broad wells used for irrigation and drinking purposes. 
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The irvhole is said to have cost nearly two and a quarter lakhs 
of rupees. 

The appearance of the garden has now lie.-n a good deal 
changed, hut the original jdaii can still he tracsd, and the jii'incV 
pal huihiiutrs still remain, shaded hy the old trees planted 

hv the Sikhs. The onler wall tmd moat have eutiridv dis- ' 
appeared, ami the sliapte of the ganien is now ii roguiar, for land 
lying outside the nails has hceii taken in. lint the kiosks 
which marked the four corners have been retained and iiuli ate 
the plan of the grounds as laid out by the IM.diai lija. The 
fortified gateway still stands and on the roof is a handsome 
carved canopy, or shelter, of red stone. The inner gateway was 
used as a museum shortly after annexation, hut this has now 
been given up. The outer gateway has been made into a police 
station andis known as the sadar station fhana, but the connect- 
ing bastion has disappeared. The i^[n^al•^iia’s palace was made 
the Treasury and IJepnty Commissioner’s Offiee, but is now used 
as an Institute and Station Library, while the inikhUios are in- 
accessible and filled with water almost to the roof. The swim- 
ming bath is roofless, but still serves its original purjiose. Tlie 
fountains and one of tlie live wells no longer exist, but hand- 
some rows of cypt esses now line the centre walk leading np to 
the library. Only two of the Sirdars’ summer-houses remain : 
one stands empty, but the other, the larger of the two, has been 
converted into a District Board Office and has been re-natned the 
Massy Hall, after a former Deputy Commissioner of the di.-trict. 
The three minor entrances, which have passages through the 
centre of them are still kept up, though they now no longer 
serve as gateways; two (if them are inhabited by workmen 
employed in the garden and the third i.s used as a fernery or 
greeti-liouse. It has a beautiful front of red sandstone, deli- 
cately carved with tracery in relief. This is the work of stone- 
masons brought from Delhi by Fakir Aziz-ud-din, the Maharaja’s 
Prime Minister, and has suifered very' little from the climate. 
These garden residences were in the early days occupied hy the 
European Officers of the station, no other houses being availaidc 
until the present civil station wa.s laid out. Through the garden 
now passes a branch of the .Jethuwal Rajhaha, and the whole 
area is plentifully watered from this, so much so that the wells 
have rarely to he worked. The soil is good, and various kinds 
of Lirest trees have been planted, which, with the pipal trees 
planted by the Sikhs make the garden shady at ail times of the 
year. 

To the north-west of ilie city and .''bruit 9C0 yards from tln^ 
wall is the Fort of C.'.vimhj-irh, tiuik bv It[ahi'iraj:i Panjit Siinrh ‘ 
between A. D. iM'-hani. 1"'.'. It is -aid tliis tort wa- huilt at tlif- 
sucgesfioii of lioil.ar. ns : olac • '■! -afety for r'ne >rafe tr- asure 
which the IMaliduija wasi!. .h" habit of deposi. ing with 'jm' liiinia- 
nand, a weak hy banker of the city. The fort was named alter 
the last Guru of the Sikhs, (iohind Singh. It i.s strongly built, 
but could not long stand a siege with guns of large calibre. It 
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tommanils ilif* city and tlie railway station. The block of city 
buililiuu’s 01 - Town Hail is a. large and lofty brick structure com- 
1 lenct'd in ISbT-from de-^igns by j\Ir. .John Gordon, and finished 
10 1670 al a cost of 11- lakhs of rupees. The frontage is 264 
ieec in length and tho iieight 40 feet. 'J’hero is an arcade 
through the centre 20 feet wide, for the convenience of traffic, 
j'rom the road to tlie top of the arcade the height is .35 feet. 
Two small domes or cupolas adorn the centre of the front block, 
'the cast and west wdngs are 100 feet long by 27 feet high. The 
buiiding provides accoinmodarion for tho head-quarters City 
Police, the .Municipal otlices, a free library, and a meeting-room, 
't'his latter is 80 I'eet long by 28 feet tviile, 40 teet high, with a 
small gallety at one end. Close To tiie Town Hall is the Govern- 
ment Collegiate School, a fine building similar in style to the 
Town Hall, which may be described as Elizabethan. Immedi- 
ately behind and adjoining the schoi ' ’ s the Kaisar Bagh, a 
public garden or pleasure-g ound, on tin- site of one of the oM 
dhiibs or monster ccss-pools of tho city. The site on which tho 
Town Hall and a part of the school stand was in years past used 
as a crematiou ground. Ou the west side of the Kaisar Bagh 
stood the Fort of the Ahluwulia viisL ; a bastion may still bp seen. 
The Kaisar Bdgh is adorned by a marble statue of Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress, which was obtained from England in 1887, 
and unveiled in the following April by Sii .James Lyall. Other 
gardens have al.=o been recently laid out by the Municipalit}-, 
among which may be mentioned that on the site of Sant Singh 
dhiib, between tho Lohgarh and Lahori gates within the city 
walls. Outside tho city, the principal gardens, after the Ham 
Bagh, are the Niclioll Park west of the Gilwaii gate and the 
Aitchison Park, near the railway station, both on sites which 
were formerly classed as quite uuculturable. 


Near the Slahiin Singh gate is tho Church Mission house, 
a double-storied spacious building of some architectural preten- 
sions, in tho centre of a .small but neatly kept garden, enclosed 
by a wad. This building is at present occupied by Mi.ssion 
ladies. The Mission School near the Guru bazar is an old but 
liamisomo building. Outside the Mahan Singh gate is another 
double-.storied building nsed as a Middle School for girls, many 
of whom are orphans. In the centre of the civil station a hand- 
some double-storied building has recently been constructed by 
the CliuTcb Mission Society, known as the Alexandra School for 
the edu-mtion of Native Christian girls of the better class. The 
Native Jhilstian Church, situated outside the Barn Bagh gate of 
the city, which has just been enlarged and improved, is a plain 
substantitd building, similar in style to the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, situated between Fort Govmdgarli and Cantonments. 

between the Civil Lines and Cautonment.s, and distant 
about a mile irom the city, ‘are the District Court and Treasury. 
They occupy a handsome red brick building, rvitli an imposing 
double-storied frontage and two side wings forming three sides 
of a quadrangle. The block was constructed by Government, 
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and occupied iu 1876. The railway station is in the style of Chapter VI- 

most other large stations, a long iron-roofed lauldine', but with 

rather a handsome front, surmounted by a neat ruiiing and a flag- 

staS. ITiere are two platforms aud an overway. .hist outside Cantonments. 

the station are the Amritsar Hotel and the Canal Offices. The , „ „ u , ; „ 

latter occupy a large square building, origmatly ii.-eil as a hotel, buildings and places 

On the south side of the railway station, facing tin- fort, is a large of interest. 

handsome house built in 1875, by the late Lala Sant Ham, silk 

merchant. In this house His Royal Highness the Prince of 

Wales was entertained at a luncheon, given the following year 

in honor of his visit. The remaining public buildings and 

offices are the Sessions Court, on the lilall, tlio T.'Icgrapli Office 

outside the Hall gate, the Civil Hospital on the Orand Trunk 

road, the Ram Bagli Serai belonging to Sird.-ir -M ikam Chand, 

and the tahsil and distillery a little way down the Jullmidur 

road. The Post Office is in a hired house near the Church and 

close to what was till lately an Orphanage for Native Christian 

boys. All the principal shops which supply rip’' waiit.s of the 

European community are situated in the broad 1 azar inside the 

Hall gate, where also is a handsome serai buiir. by the late 

Khan Muhammad Shall, Khan Bahadur, Honorary Magistrate. 

Just outside that gate is 8ant Ram’.s serai, a building with a 
handsome front and a tank, both built in 1871). 

The jail is situated just outside municipal boundaries, be- 
tween the Fatehgarh and Majitha roads, whicli are (ojnnected by 
a circular driving road. 'This jail was, as already stu .ed, occupied 
in 1875, and the old jail inside the city near the LI all gate was 
purchased by the Municipality ; the walls and 1 uildiugs of the 
former having been built of adobe blocks, suff-.-roil severly in 
the rains of 1875-76. The District Police (re-.orve) lines, or 
barrack, is situated near the Civil Hospital on cue side of the rail- 
way line, the Municipal Police being uccomiuodiir-'d iu barracks 
built along the city wall at the Rsim Bagh, 8uir in '.vind, GilwMi 
and Lahori gates. Inside the city are two bran di dispensaries 
and a hospital for ivomeii, supported by Tun .Municipality. 

There arc, iu addition, a dispensary and one or ; : wv,' lu-anches 
supported by the Medical Mission, besides St. L'atiieriuo Hospi- 
tal, which has already been described. Tiio handsome 

mosques are those built by the l ite Muhammad .1 di, Uouorary 
Magistrate, near the 'Town Hall, and by Sliek i ivhair-ud-dln, 

Honorary Magistrate, inside the Hall gate, 'i'he Idgah, or 
open-air prayer-ground, is situated opposite th-' t.'ivU Hospital. 

Besides the tank attached to the Darhiir .dlhih, there are 
fonr others of a sacred character, of which the >a;itokhsar (499 a city, 

by 368 feet) is the most ancient, having been d ig at the end of 
tke sixteenth century. The Ramsar is a much .mailer one (80 
by 69 feet), and was built by Guru Arjau in 1003. The Kaulsar 
and the Babeksar, which are of medium size, wore made by 
Guru Har Goblnd, the one in 1626 and the otlmr in 1628. The 
Kaulsar (from iaid, a lotus flower) was buih to perpetuate the 
memory of the daughter of a Kiizi of Lahore, a tavorite concu- 
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bine wbo was abducted by, or as the Sikbs say, became en- 
amoured of, the Guru, but bore him no children. The Babeksar 
would appear, from the name, to have been built in atonement 
for some transgression. Other tanks are the Ram Talao near the 
Tahsil, that of Rai Kalyan Singh, opposite the tahsil and clo.se to 
the Jullundur road, the Lachmansar which is little used, and the 
tank attached to the Akhara of Paritam Das which is not used 
at all. The tank which was built by, and bears the name of, 
Mr. C. B. Saunders, Deputy Commissioner, is now being filled 
in on sanitary grounds. It was built out of octroi income at a 
cost of some Rs. 24,000. The Durgiana tank which measures 
541 feet by 432, lie.s under Fort Govindgarh, and is much 
resorted to by Hindus, who have surrounded it with temples 
and devidwdrds. It has lately been put in order at a cost 
of Rs. 10,000 subscribed for the purpose by the Hindus of 
Amritsar. The principal cremation ground is close to the 
east corner of the tank. One Mahesli Das about ten years 
ago built a good tank, 130 feet sfjuare, I’lo'C to the Chiitnvind 
gate, and this is much rosoric-l to by travellers arriving from 
Tarn Tiiran. The five principal sacred tanks and the Ram Talao 
are supplied a.s already stated with water from the Davbar 
Sdhib branch of the r-hl Hash channel, and some of the others 
through the. •Jc:h!’.'.v,i! of the mam branch of the Bari 

Doab Canal. 


Ihe population oi Amritsar has already been given at 
tlie beginning of tliis cliapter, and the n-iisons which led to 
the large decrease in the last deemle have la.-cii alluded to 
in Chapter II. The population now staud,-, at uiueh the .same 
figure as it did m T'fj.S, when it wa-- 1.3.0,813 souls. The 

. — — — — - . . details in the margin 

give the population of 
the suburbs at the last 
two enumerations. Ap- 
parently in 1891 the 
Gwal Mandi was count- 
ed as part of the city 
proper, and the railway 
lines and minor suburbs 
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141,216 • 
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2.113 , 


1,79S . 

3,G”»7 

1,575 I 


1.231 , 

1.365 


(.py Jijjgg 

for separate figures are not available. It is needless to give 
the figures of 1868, or of the municipal census of 187b. They 
are given in the last edition of the Gazetteer, but their accuracy 
is doubtful, and the precise limits within which the enumer- 
ation took place are difficult to ascertain. 


The constitution of the popu’atioii by religion, and the 
number of occupied houses are sUow.i in Table No. XLHl. 
The actual number of births and deaths ro.-i-iered during the 
last five years will be found lu Table No. XLIV. The aveia'i-e 
of the birth and death-rates for the 15 years ending with 
1881 waa as follows : — 
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i’e Males. 

t 1 

Persons. j Males. 
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palities and 

‘Is 1 

1 

i 24 

19 

r.fi j .'',14 j 
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02 Birth and death- 

‘ rates. 


Year. 


1887 

Isss 

lbS9 


Death-rate. 


But t’aose ave of very doubtful acenrucy. The figures in 
===i=.=^^— r.— Table No. XLIV work 

out to the rates, given in 
the margin, taking as 
the basis of the calcula- 
tion the figures of the 
ceusus of 1891 which is 
move applicable to these 
years than that of the 
previous census. Tc will bo noticed how the high death-rate 
of one year afiec’.s the inrth-rate in the uc:t.i. 


42 

41 


75 

1 .) 

•U 

bl 

12 


A few words shouhl bo said about th.e groat fever epido- The fever epide- 
luic tliat raged in Amriisar in the s-uirrner of 18tl. The mio of 1881. 
outbreak first a*'trac.'ed attention about tie- Vth of September, 
when the iiuiniior oi deaths reach m! 34. <->;i the SOtli the number 
v,-.ts 200. The greatesr. mortality in ‘.me dav from the disease 
was iJl ou orJ Oclehi.r ; on that date' vli.' d..!!y report of dc.itlis 
from all causes shoived 'idS. T'ic' !'• avt'ul mortality during 
October — 5,788 ]icr.sr)ns— was sufficiently apjnliing to ci'oate 
terror in the stoutest heart. Business was almost entirely 
suspended, thousands tied from the city from fear, and the 
majority of those who remained were occupied in tending the 
sick, the dying, or the dead. Such a dire visitation has never 
within the memory of living man been known in Amritsar, 
though in ISii? a similar epidemic is said to have carried off 
between ten and twelve thousand people, and reduced the census 
figures of ISdS. Between the 10th Augu.st and Slat December, 

1881 , the total number of deaths registered was— Christian 1, 

Hindus 5,742, Muhammadans 8,391, sweepers 534, or a total of 
14,5d8 souls. The death-rate for the j'car was 125 against an 
average of 56, and for females it was 146 against tin average 
of 62. 

■Jandiala is a flourishing town in the Amritsar tahsil, situat- Jandiala towni 
ed on the Grand 'frunk road, 12 miles from Amritsar city. It 
is the first liaitiug place for troops marching from Amritsar to- 
wards .Jullumiur, and, within 14 mdes of the town, there is a 
station on the main line of tlio Xortli-Western KaiUvay. There 
is a /‘('i-ih, a polic - station, post office, and supply depot close to 
the road. A fun>i.shed canal re.st-liouse lies about a mile distant. 

The railway s'ation and town are connected by a good 
metalled ruall, and district roads lead thence to Yairowal and 
Tam Ti'iran, Th- .e is a Municipal Board of the 2nd cla.s8, 
three of the meui ters are nominated and six are elected, hold- 
ing office for three years, or more if re-elected. The municipal 
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income has risen in 1891-92 to Ks. 8,707, most of which is 
derived from octroi collections, and about an eighth from the 
sale of town sweepings. Within ten years the population has 
risen from (v>h‘> to 7,732 souls, so that tlie incidence of taxation 
is a fraction under a rupee per head. Two sergeants and 12 
constables 1 .rin the municipal police force, over and above the 
imperial polic'- (l.j men all told) who are stationed at the road- 
side thana. I'ho branch of the Amritsar .Mission is in charge 
of a lady mi-si.^nary with one or two assistants, and the mission 
maintain.s a dispensary, and schools with aid from municipal 
funds. The town itself stands on the sandridge, which runs 
through the .Vmrit.sai- talisi), but the land i.t not all sandy, and 
some of it is very productive, when in the hands of Arain and 
Kamboh tenants. The Kasur Branch of the Ban Doab Canal 
runs past the town at the distance of a mile, but supplies no 
water to Jandiala. 


Origin of Jandiala. The tov.'n is said to have origiu.ally been founded by four 
Rajputs, Jcudo Khan, Fatteh Khan, Kamal Khan, and Bande 
■ Khan. Tli ■ li.- t gave tlie name to the village of Jandiala; 
Fatteh Khiie b,n:i<!.;d Futtelipur Ibijpdtii ii, a flourishing village 
a few miles to rlio m.u'th ; Kamal Khan settled near the Kamboh 
village of '1 isv rnrli on the sandridge, but hi.« village has dis- 
appeared, Biiv le Khau tounded Bojid.-iln, which perpetuates his 
name. The f ur brothers maintained themselves by dacoity on 
the high ro, id, ; his part of the country being then included in 
the siiba or ju- viiicc of Bat.'da. , Shortly after the arrival of the 
Rajputs, a col mv of "'.'irkh Jats from Bhikki in the Gujranwala 
district mfgi’ii'-d lit-re, and as.sociated themselves with Jando 
Khan, and tin o' were reinforced by a baud of Kangus Jats 
from the .;i.n c-t I'aciala. The Vti'khs have a tradition that 
the rest ot tlnor bi'otherhood were displeased at their becoming 
friendly with ..inh.aniuiadans, but by giving ayny, or propitiatory 
feast and pi’c- oit^, tiie brotheriiood were appeased. From this 
the Yirklis of ■iandiaia came to be known as Jaggal Jats, and 
the Jaggal \ irklis and Kangus Jats hold the village in two 
nearly equal torg/l to this da_v. The Rajputs were eventualh' 
killed off the ISikh.s, .and have left nothing but their 

name. Bab' llmulal, the patron .saint of tlio place, had 
the blood of b -rh triljes in his veins. Ilis grundfjithcr was a 
Kangus, ami marne'l a Jaggal girl. Ho began life as .a cov.'- 
herd. and then i.-l'r for the H.-ikkan to seek his Guru. On the 
way ho pa",-.! iiir..iugh Tarn 'rarati, where for a time he 
earned hi.t br- ml as a l.iliorer on the tank, then being dug by 
Guru Arjan. Tiio latter saw that the lad’s ba.sket of earth, 
thougli seeuiincly balanced on his head, was I'eally suspended 
a few incbi- a' - .vl- it, ami he predicted groat tbing.s for Hiindal, 
who c.-'IIecre i Icir.d of followers, and eventually, after many 
wanderings '■ rr.rw.d to settle at -Jandiala. He has left no 
iinmediato b, ■ ..iants, though he had two =otis, regar«Iino- 
whom it wii' '.v;ucd to him that they were not born to hinT 
but lent to him by the deity, who nfterward.s took them to 
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himself again. Hundal founded a small guriidieara and the 
Natbuana tank, held sacred l<y the Narinjanis, as the followers 
of Guru Huudiil call themselves. He has left disciples, but 
none except himself have been famous, ilost of the Jats, 
and of the Hindu dependents of the Jats iti Ja.iidiala. art: 
Narinjaius, a sect which has already been described in Chapter 
III. Many of them use the word Singh "after their names, 
but they do not take the /nihal, do not piacti.se the usual 
kiria k'xram or funeral ceremonies, do not take the a.shes of their 
dead to tho Gange.s, and pay little or no respect to Brahmins. 
Yet they wear the kes or long hair of tho Sikhs, and abjure 
tobacco in some cases. Narinjan is simply aufithor name for I'ar- 
nieshar, or the Deitt', and the term X.arnijaiii onlv nieaiisa deist, 
or wor.ship23er of God. In the conflict between the Sikhs and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Narinjauis aided the latter, and ga' o 
him information as to the strength and wdie-reabituts of the Sikh 
forces. In revenge for this the Sikhs invested Jandiala. Akal 
Diis, the Jandiala Guru, scut off a sowar post-haste to Ahmad 
Shah, who was on his way back from Hiiidnstiin, and was at 
Ilolitas. He rotuvued to their aid witii a force of cavalry, and in- 
flicted on the Sikhs one of the mo-t signal defeats they had ever 
known, pursuing them as far as Vain Foiii, ami cutting them 
up to a man almost. 'L'lieii he returned to doniolisli the Darbar 
Saliib at Amritsar, and to this day there i.s, on ihi.s account, a 
coolness between tlic orthodox Sikhs and the Narinjanis. I'he 
Maharaja never offered to advance any one of that persuasion. 

'J’he proprietary body, as already noted, is composed of 
Kangus and Jaggal -Jats. But there is a huge mercantile 
community of Bliabriis, who praeti.se the Jain religion, Khojas, 
Kashmiris, and thattidrs or metal workers. The Bh.'ibras lend 
money and trade in cloth and grain, which are the staple com- 
moditie.s dealt in in Jandiala. Blankets of a g-io.! kind are made 
here for sale to native regiment'i, and the Jats of the Manjha 
come here to buy their cotton wraps or chotdin. Brass vps.-els 
are turned out ill large numbers, null f-u' this the town ha i a 
good name. There are many Khatris ami Brahmins in tho 
place, wlio origiu.ally canu' from Nurdin in the Manjha. but the 
Bhabras, who own most of the high pakka buildings in Jandiala, 
are said to have coiii« from Kasel. d he land revenue of the 
estate is now Ks. •3,o('0. 

The village of liiiiidaia i.s nor counted as a town, and it, 
never ha ! a inuiiicipalitv, but it has a large population (5, .190 
souls), ami uirtv be ineiitmued In-re as it i.s closely ci-liuecteil in 
origin and im-i -eiati'ins with Jandiala. It bes three toiler soiith- 
wCat of •liiuduiiu, on the js'inl to I avn 'laraii. It is owue i by 
Hundal Jat-. The res.miiilauce t-i tlie iiauie of Biiba Hundal is 
quite acci l-ntal. but the ]mople, ihougli in outwn'in! appearntice 
tliev closolv 1 Sikh -Jars, are largely Nnrinjunis, espe- 

cially rue iii:e, , 111 , - bvi-ioii known as Patti Baj. The inliabi- 
teuts are almost all a gi'i ’ukansts, and are known as excellent 
cultivators, with often very small holdings, which forces them to 
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take land as tenants in every viUa"e round them. They are 
also known to be of a turbulent and lawless character, imoutient 
of control. Many of them have b->en selected as settleis vm the 
waste lainlsirrig’ated hythe Cheiifib Canal, where they have main- 
tained their reputationas guod cultivators. Thereis a well-known 
ilsan or monastery of Joffiam the village. This was original lyfound- 
edbva irnhammadan, one Haj! Miskin, who hada disciple, or fol- 
lower who was a Hindu joyi, ami the place is now all in the hands 
of ifi’jia iollowing the Hindu religion. They are, however, still 
known by the title of '“Pi ji/’ whicii points to a Muliamatadan 
Ofio'in, and they a''o reverenced as holy men by members of both 
relig’ions. The monastery has a un miter of subterranean 
chambers leading one out of anotiier. The land revenue of 
P.undala is now its. 8,100, excluding what is now the separate 
estate of Shaffipur, which is asses- ml at Ks. 700. It has already 
been described how the village was originally tcunJed by Bauds 
Khan, Rajpiit. 

iilajitha is classeel as a town because it has a municipality, 
bat it is really only a laree and inuiortanr village, with a bazar 
ainl soino local trad-*. Tiie popnhirion has lesen from (1,0.53 
ill the year Idrl to o, 117 :u IrtU. If lies aiiout ten miles 
mirfii-ea-t of Amritsar, m the Aini-it-i.ir rah-il, and is connected 
W'th the city by a road tviiieh is p,n- ,y metalled. The Muni- 
Cii'.al 13 eird is of t!i-‘ 2n(l class, and consists of the usual nine 
nu'inbers, of wnoiu tinve are n iiiiinate 1 and six eiecfod under 
the sanae conditions as in .Tand-ala The income, wliich has been 
steadily risnitr, is derived chie.iy front octroi, and n'tw .stands at 
its. 2,040. The sah.- of t .wii sweepmo's, against which the agri- 
enlniral nihab.itaiits never cease to c miplam, helps to swell the 
incoiao. I'here are few, it any, masonry buildings in the town, 
but outside ir are to !).■ seen the country houses of Sirdars Dial 
Siiiii-h and Uinrao Singh, stauJing in their own gardens, but 
ra'cly visifeii by rlieir owners. Tliere is the usual complement 
of municipal police. 'iTm ineiilence of taxation is light, only 
.about 4 annas a head. The ne.arest railwav station is at Kathu- 
iiansga!, within the limits of the villugo of Ajaibwali, and on 
tile I'atiiankot Branch of the Xorcli-Western Kailwayn It is four 
miles distant. Beyond that and nearly five miles from Slajitha 
is tho mam branch of the Biiri Doiib Banal, and a large part of 
the village area is watered from the old Hash and Majitha 
piijbalias, b'oth of which pa^s through the limits of the estate, 
'i'ht' land revenue has recently heen enhanced to Rs. 5,600. 
Tlie trade of Jfajitha is small and unimportant, and the place 
has ao sjiecial staples or manufactures. There is a Mission 

'1 utid Boarding House, and a dispensary, maintained from 
7) stiift fune.s. 1 lie proprietary body are Jats of the Gil tribe, 
diviiit'i^ into two distiii'-t t.'inija, and rhei e are a considerable 
mimbct of Araiii touants. It ;s said lo have been founded by 
one Idadii, a Gil .lat. He was tip’ eldc-t son of his father, and 
hence the viilage was called ]itha, the latter word mean- 

ing eldest son in Punjabi. This wa.s contracted into Majitha. 
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To the Gil clau of this village belonged the Majitha Sii'dars, 
some of whom held high positions in the court of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, such as Sirdars De.'ii Singh and Lehna Singh. 
The present representative is t'i,Jai- jijal Singh of whose 
family an account has already been given in Chapter 111, 
Section C. That chapter may’ aiso be referroil to fur an 
account of the family of Raja, Surat Singh, a member of the 
same stock. 

Tarn Taran is in itself but a small town, but is important 
as a religious centre, aud as being the capital of tlie Mfinjha, 
or at least that part of it which lies in tlie Amritsar district. 
Various derivations have been given of the tiame. According 
to one it means “ Salvation,” according to auotlier “ cleansing 
water,” while a third, and the most prohnhle, gues the incnn- 
iiig as “ aiding to swim across” from huvn/ or tii.m lea run, t<) 
swim. If the last is correct, it is ■ onnectod with the tradition 
that the watm- of the sacred tank ha< healing proptrti.'j, atul 
a miraculous effect oil per-- in-; crH cted with lepr.wy. This be- 
lief is hold by all the peojile (•£ the neigiibuurhood, and the 
town has for long been the ivsurt of lepers from all parts of the 
province, and even beyond it. The town is connected with the 
city of Amrirstir iiy a good and shady metalled road, and is nearly 
half way hotween the city and Hariki ferry on the Sutlej, at the 
south-wesfei'ii corner of the district. Tarn Taran is counted as 
being 14 miles from the civil .station of Amrit.sar. The town is 
largely composed of masonry buildings, and nearly in the centre 
of the town is the Darhar baliib or temple, which again is on 
the edge of the sacred t.iiik. The population has increased in 
the last decade from 3,210 to 3,000. The head-rjuarters of the 
T’arn Taraii tabsil, or sub-divieioii of the district ar? here, as also 
a police st.ition, post aud telegraph office, encamping ground, 
dispensary. Middle School and branch of the Amrit.sar Mission, 
with a resident Earopeau Missionary. There is a small but in- 
creasing community of Native Christian converts, for whom a 
Church is about to be built, close to the district rest-house. The 
send has lately been bought up by the ini.-siouarie.s for Rs, 
4,000. The municipality consists of the usual nine members and 
is of the 2ad class. It has an iucoino of, at piv.--e[it, Rs. (),S2.'3, 
made up chiefly of what the octroi brings in. The town itself 
takes up nearly the whole of the area of the ninhil, or estate 
as demarcated for revenue pnrpose.s, and the cultivated land 
consists of a narrow ring round the town. Canal irrigation is 
supplied only to tlietahsil garden, which i.s Government property, 
but there are 11 or 12 wells. The present revenue is only’ lis. 
650, but this falls at a heavier rate per acre than the revenue of 
any other village in the tahsil. The Kasur iiaLa tlows eiuso to 
the town, passing under a wooden bridge on the metalled road 
from Amritsar, and the Kasur llrancli of the canal is three 
miles to the south. The land is held by Kambohs, Jar.s and 
misceHaneona Hindus, and one well is owned by Nihangs. 
The trade o£ the place is purely local, grain and piece-goods 
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Cliapter VL being tlie chief commodities ’dealt in. The busiest time is 
_ . . perhaps the occasion of the monthly fair, at which the people 

tahsil take the opportunity to make their purchases. It 
Cantonments, was lately proposed to connect ATnritsar and Tarn Taran by 
Tarn Taran town, means of a light line of railwaj', which might be extended to 
Hariki ferry, but this project has, for the time at all events, 
been abandoned. The importance of the place is derived 
almost entirely from its being the tahsil head-quarters, and 
from the presence of the tank and temple. 

Tam Taran tank 'PIjq temple is said to hav'e been founded by Arjan, the 
,nd temple. fifth Guru, and he also arranged for the excavation of the 

tank. The temple stands on the edge of the tank, and a 
handsome gateway and approach from the main bazar of the 
town have lately been made, the funds for acquiring the land 
and the shops which were cleared away having been subscribed 
for the most part by the townspeople. The dome has been 
overlaid with gilded copper plates after the style of the Har 
Mandar at Amritsar, but architecturally the temple is not 
especially noticeable. At the north-west corner of the tank, 
a little way from the temple, is a lofry column, or viindr, with a 
white stucco covered top, reached by a winding staircase inside 
the column. This is a landmark to all the country round, and 
on a clear day, with the aid of glasse.=, the tower of Baba Atl 
and other prominent buildings in Amritsar city can clearly be 
made out from its summit. The tank is square in shape and 
about 300 yards each side. A paved walk runs right round it, 
overlooked by numerous hiin^«//s or private hostelries, built by 
chiefs and Sirdar.s for the accommodation of themselves and 
retinue on the occasion of their visits. Most of these are notv 
open toi’eceive all comers at the monthly’ fairs and crowds of Jats 
and other Hindus find shelter in them. A few old piped trees 
shade the margin of the tank, an excellent bird's-eye view of 
which can be obtained from one of the balconied windows of 
the bunr/ahs near the temple. As with the Darbar Sahib at 
Amritsar it is the first coup d’oeil which is most striking, far 
more so than any’ detailed inspection. The Tarn Taran massia, 
or religious fair, held on the last day of the old moon, and first of 
the new, is quite an institution in the Manjha. Largo numbers of 
people flock to the temple to make their obeisance and present 
their offering, after which they disperse to wander through the 
bazars, make their purcha.ses, and meet their friends. The next 
morning after again bathing in the tank they depart to their 
homos. The fair most largely attended is in tho mouth of August 
(Bhiidron), but tlie gatberiiigs nearest the Baisiikhi and Dosehra 
festivals are also very popular. It should be mentioned that 
the tank depends for most of its supply on the freshets which 
come down the Kasur iiala five or six times a year. The water 
is diverted by a channel towards the temple without any diflB- 
culty. At other times water is supplied from the Kasur Branch 
of the Bari Doiib Canal, but the flow is bad, and this supply 
canaot always be depended upon. 
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The Leper Asylum has been already noticed in Chapter V. Chapter VI- 
Besidea the 240 inmates accommodated in the Asylum, there are — » 

other lepers who live in the city, who are either themselves Towns. Munici- 
more or It-ss affected or are de.scended from persons who were. To c^^onments 
these, too, the name is applied, even though they show no sign 
of the disease. They live in a separate quarter and drink from Leper A-yfam. 
a separate well, and the whole community nnmber.s about 80 
persons. Each adult in the A'^ylum receives three rupees per 
mensem, and each chiUl above three years of age half that sum. 

The net loss to the Municipal fund of Amritsar city is nearly 
Rs. 2,000 a year, even after crediting the subscriptions received 
from other districts. An effort is being made to induce the 
parents to make over their untainted children to the mission- 
aries at Tarn Taran, who have established a liome for them, and 
six children have already been given up voluntarily hv their 
parents. Lepers are known .as 1-ui t or nannhii, but the disease is 
often spoken of by the Jats as the bara dnkh^ or worst of afflic- 
tions. 

There used to he a municipality in Vairowal, but it was Vairowal town, 
abolished as unnecessary in April 1891. In this were included 
the three separate estates of Vairowdl, Kiri Sinihi, and Darapur, 
for the village sites of all three are so close together as al- 
most to form one town. The joint population only increased from 
8,409 to 5,o'24 iu the last ten years, and, of this total, Darapur 
contributes more than half. The municipal income was only Ks. 

1,511 in the last year of its existence, and was steadly decreasing. 

Vairowdl is on the right bank of the Beas, perched on the edge 
of the Dhaia, or crowded about the ravines which lead down from 
the Manjha to the riverain lands. The river is here crossed by a 
ferry from Kapurthala, and there is a small trade in timber 
which is brought down from the hills in rafts on the Beds. 

The place is of little importance, historically or commercially. 

A member of an old family in the town was a disciple of Baba 
Nanak, and for this reason the town is sometimes spoken of as 
Vairowdl Babigan. iMany of the inhabitants are Muhammadans, 
but the best known are the Bawa money lenders. Goindwal 
where Guru Amr Das and Kam Dd.s died, and Khadur Sahib, 
where Guru Angad lived and died, are close to Vairowdl. 

Pairs are held annually at those two places, to which people 
flock in large nuinber.s. These pass through Vairowal, or rest 
there, and from th's circumstance it has come to he better 
known than it would otherwise he. There is a police station 
outside the Village, and a police rest-house, a school, and 
post office. The estate has alwavs been lightly assessed and 
now pays as land revenue ILs. 2,200. 

Si- luili Kahin is a large Sandhu Jat village iu the south- Sirhali Kalia. 
westei n corner of the Tarn Taran tahsil. It has now a popu- 
lation of 5,7 .j 0 and is a purely agricultural village, in no way 
deserving tlie name of a town. The land revenue in this tract, 
the Khdra Manjha, has always been light, and Sirhdli now 
pays Rs. 6,500. It lies on the broad high road to Hariki ferry 
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from Tarn Taran, leading to Ferozepore. The only public 
building is a police station, opposite which is a sp.rai with a rest- 
house in one corner and a post office in the other. The 
encamping-grmind is rarely used except by Civil Officers on tour, 
and the bazar is small and unimportant. The village supplies 
many recruits to the Native Army, and the money-order business 
at the post office is extensive. There has never been a munici- 
pality, nor is there ever likely to be any need of one. 

Atari is a large village on the Grand Trunk road, half way 
between Amritsar and Lahore. It is chiefly important as being 
the home of the Sirdars of Atari, of whom the present head, 
Sirdar Balwant Singh, has already been mentioned at the end 
of Chapter in. There is a railway station here, a post office, 
and a rest-house for officers of the Public Works Department. 
The land is owned chiefly by Sidbu Jats, but they employ mem- 
bers of Arain tenants. The population is 2,920, the laud revenue 
Rs. 3,300, and there never has been a municipality or sufficient 
trade to support one. The chief trade is in grain. 

Ramdis is in the northern corner of the Ajnala tahsfl, and 
since 1886 has been ceased to be a regularly constituted munici- 
pality. But it is of that class which is known as a “ notified area ” 
by which is meant that it keeps up a staS whose duty it is to col- 
lect octroi (the income is about Rs. 700 a year), a fixed number 
of bhishtis and sweepers for sanitary purposes, and village 
watchmen, to pay whom a special chankich'ira tax is levied from 
all householders. Its affairs are administered by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Tahsildar, and one nominated member, who is 
usually the Mahant of the local temple, 'i'he town is enclos- 
ed within a mud wall, formed of the backs of the outermost 
houses. The population is 4,95-'^, and the present land revenue 
Rs. 3,200. The total area is large, but much of it is uncultivat- 
ed. Arain tenants are numerous, and many of them have 
occupancy rights. There is no canal irrigation, nor is any 
possible, unless a dam were put up across the Sakki nala, 
which flows about a mile distant from the town and often does 
damage by flooding the low lands near it. There is a school and 
a rest-house lately constructed, and it has been proposed to 
establish a police station either here, or at Thoha, to relieve 
that at Ajnala. In the centre of the town there is a temple, 
or gurudwara, which is well-known in the neighbourhood. It 
was founded by Sahib Bmlha, a di-ciple of Guru Nanak, who 
was born and died here. The Mahant owns a large part of the 
village, and enjoys half the revenue in jagir for the support 
of this temple. The place is of no commercial importance. 

At Ajnala are the head-quartei’s of the tahsil, a police 
station, school, post office, rest-house, and eucaniping-groimd. 
The tahsil head-quarters formerly used to he at Saurian, some 
ten miles further down the Sakki naln, but were removed to 
Ajnala before the mutiny, because the latter place is more 
central, being situated on the high road to Sialkot, and within 
half a mile of the only bridge over the Sakki which the tahsil 
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possesses. The old masonry bridge was dismantled in 1890, 
and has been replaced by a new girder bridge on piers, built at 
a cost of about its. 20,000. Ajnala cannot pretend to be a town, 
or even more than a medium sized village. The population is 
2,070, and the land revenue has recently been enhanced to 
Es. 1,950. The village is said to have been founded by one 
Baga, a Jat of the Nijjar got, after whom it was named Nijjarwala 
or Nijrala, which became corrupted into Ajnala. Nijjar .Jats 
still hold the village in proprietary right. It is of no importance 
in anyway except as being the tahsil head-quarters, and it has no 
trade. On the encamping-ground is a plain mound of earth, to 
mark the place where he the bodies of a number of sepoys belong- 
ing to a regiment in Mian Mir, who mutinied in 1857 and march- 
ed towards Sialkot. They were pursued and overtaken in an 
island in the river. Those who escaped being killed there or 
survived the awful night they spent in the cells of the Ajnala 
tahsil, were shot on the encamping-ground next morning, and 
their bodies thrown into a well, which was then filled up. The 
mound was erected oyer the well. 

Eaja Sansi lies half way between Amritsar and Ajnala, It 
is important as being the residence of the Sindhanwalia family 
(s«e Chapter III, Section C), otherwise it is in no way notable, 
and the Sansi Jat owners are few. They chiefly employ tenants 
to cultivate their land. The land is almost all owned by Sirdar 
Dakhshish Singh, the three sons of Sirdar Thakur Singh, Sirdar- 
ni Har Kour, and Sirdar Randhir Singh. The population is 
4,5o8, and the estate is assessed at Rs. 4,900. There is a post 
oflBco and a vernacular school. Troops marching from Sialkot 
to Amritsar by the direct road occasionally halt here. There 
is a small bazar, but with the exception of the families and de- 
pendents of the -Sirdars and a few traders, the inhabitants are 
chiefly tenants in poor circumstances, or village menials. The 
most noticeable building is the Sirdar’s house, a handsome and 
imposing building, and thero are some large gardens round 
the town. 
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Taksil SrArio.v3. 


Q. f.Ler ro l-t J,uin.\ry to ) l^tAjjnlto j 


Tarn TAran 
A }n:Ua 




l3t Junuiii \'. 

! - 

* 0 


1 m Annl. 


lit Octolier. 

16G 
If'O 


I Whole year. 

190 
lOS 


Nol•E.'-Tl^e^e ttunire* are tak^n truin clic* Wf.*.i!y U ,i .i'aM itjui •nt'' piiLLsltw*'! m the Pi'yu^j Gu:< U<:, 


Table No- IV.— showing TSSIPEBATURE- 


1 


3 

4 

" 

: 

' 7 

a 

9 1 

10 



TlAIi’Kt! 

:AT r:iK 

IX sn vLi; 'tx I'l 

:;4ui:t-;s i 

rAUUDxur.ir). 


y R A B . 

j 


Mir. 

1 


JCi T. 


i 

nBCUMBCB 


...* j 

j 

I 

J 

1 

i § 

c 

1 ^ 

1 

It 

' c 

S 1 

S! i 

1 

' S 

a 

; B 

c 

a 

i 

1^71-72 . . . - ‘ 

1 

1 



1J2 0 ^ 
b*.. 0 

97-0 

-ra 

7i-0 

7oTl 1 

78-0 

' 80 0 

1 

55‘39 

' 50-22 j 

33-0 

30-0 

ib:2-:3 , - . ; 

i:> 


.'1 0 ' 

i'o'o 


t>yo ! 

bl’O 

52-46 1 

29-0 

ibii-’/i 

1 r 

79 i'' 1 


liv.i 

NO 11 

7ivo ' 

btro 

54-83 ' 

33-0 

is7i-7: 

i57:-7d 

i-i-f .» 


Ll-« 

1.4 0 

I’i- 

91 W 

75 " 

bJ'O 

... 















iNOTi. — 'I’htt'C- tigur. 

. ;-rc lak'.i 

i Iruni tilt, last cdiUuu of the UioicUeer of Amritsar District more rsceat 
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Table No- 

V,-showingtbe DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION 




1 

: 

a 

i 

3 



Dmiirs. 

District. 

Ta h'.il 
Auii it-ai. 

T.ihsil 

Trtrn 

Tiir.in. 

Tahbil 

Ajnaia. 

Total bq'.iare miles 



.*5 40 

r.'.io 

410 

(.’ultivated '•quare iiiil'jp 


1.2' .0 

441 

.‘ii> 

2'i‘S 

Culiurabie '•ijuare inileM 


un 

41 

31 

bO 

Stjuare miles umler cio}”' 

faveraue cf last fire yenrs! 

i.ni 

422 

471 

240 

Total population 

9-iii,h'i7 

■402,7.54 

3n.‘),127 

224, bsa 

Utbau population ... 


1 «>»,.( (0 


0,421 


Rural population 



211, ulO 

273,703 

224,830 

Total population per equate mile ... .. 

0.1 ; 

4n 

312 

540 

Rural population per square mile 

.*24 

!>/ i 

407 

340 


'' Over 10,000 souls 


1 

1 



c • 

5,000 to 10,1100 


H 

n 

3 


“ £ 

3,000 to b.OOO 

.. 

23 

0 

11 

fl 


2,000 to 3,000 


4.1 

13 

15 

1.5 


1,000 to 2, (MX) 




70 

4.) 

P> 

600 to 1.000 


3»Z 

l')l 

112 



^Under 600 


if.y 

102 

12.) 

172 



Total 

1,0.30 

.373 

:j3.5 

327 


Occupied bouses 

1 Towns 

■(Villaifts ... ... 

30, 47 
iiN».'jsr 

2N.9^7 

1,401 

31,1^3 

31,601 


Resident families 

fTV.tvii'- ..... 

■ iVillag'i.H 

•;i.2r.o 

177."-, 2 


2.37.) 

<J2,V)1 

•l'i,.394 


Nor*.— These fi«fure*t I'Ccu i:ikja trj-a Tables I uud 11 1 <»f tu« i. ivt, lv«l, and trom A'“se'ssrU';nc 
Reportfl of Rev U'-od : 2 ''Ctlenienc. 


Table No. VL— showing MIGRATION. 


1 i 


3 

1 * 

i 

1 1 



, 3 

1 . ■' J _.i 

1 Pctican lA&u ov 
U it 1 s 

1 

DiSTttCT. 

SC 

si 

^ c • 

£ ~ ■* 

C 

V 2 

I'LHCl.NlAirl. 04 

I 

Pr'-r tr*. 

i 

1 

1 

i 

p4 

V - 

Tt 3 *- 
5 7. 

ai 

Itnnii- 
KiarsK. 1 

1 

[ Kmi. 
If-IMUC* 

Trnuii* ^ 
.;rant8. j 

Krai* 

giants. 

Hie&sr ... . 1 

200 

203 

62 

02 

j (lUrdu'p.ir 


4 5,(1'.' 

2 4.938 

“~1 

.32 

Rohtak ... ■ ' 

.37 

4' 

.'4 

(.3 

j 


l->,i02 

(>,212 

41 

32 

Gurijaon ... 

loS 

37 

r.s 1 

.39 

I 'Liji It 



iOi) 

62 

66 

Delhi 


2.s7 1 

.31 

t.7 

j liliq.iI>TT u t 


2,122 1 

1.982 

f32 

59 

Kiimal 

17'» 

3 1 

6.3 

o3 

! >5 .I’q.iir 



107 

♦ 2 

.5s 

Umballa j 

'.iv) 

1,"70 

44 

71 

, Jh. Inm 



277 

60 

(I’J 

■Simla 

I'>4 

12.3 

.39 

7o 

1 iqiiiu’i 


.52 4 1 


6s 

76 

KbO^'ra 

l,b2^ , 

3y6 

6 4 

71 



lo 1 

43' 

7v3 

94 

iioMliiarpur 

5,'J'Jo 

2..3< 0 

33 

43 

1 I't ' ‘.au If 


o ■> i 


57 

75 

JuUuiiilur 

7, .367 

.3,504 

4,3 

43 

iC »i. .t 


14 1 


44 

k4 

Ludhiaua 

1,424 ' 

1,'<21 

! 

.3 1 I 

ijdt.li.l 


4'i : 

;.34 

bO 

85 

Ferozepore .. • - | 

4.i'3o 

7.4i»S 

2 ) 

.-.s 1 

i>fiM i- mail Khan 


s4 

.374 

' 70 

87 

ilooltau ! 

3' >3 

2,220 

(mI 

i>7 

Jb.i.t (fUa/i Khan 


r... 


75 

h3 

Jhang .. . . . : 

.518 , 

219 

70 

t>4 

AiU/’..ff..lU< l h 


17 

in, HU j 

68 

67 

ilontgomerj* 

430 ' 

2,l»7s 

(53 

! 62 

hi ti'n hLun-. t^tatos 

10,4-4 




Lahore | 

21,279 

32,336 

32 





, ... 1 

1 



Not*. — These Ugurt-i. me t.ikeii fr..iu Aostract.'. 62. »>.4, 

72 .mu appeuilcl t' 

) toe Cell'-U-; 

r ILt'O >rt of 1891. 

DtCailn 

for tahsila not publishetl. 




— 

— 







Table No- Vll.-showing RELIGION and SEX- 


1 

2 ' 3 1 4 

5 1 6 j 7 

8 

DiBCBlPTOK. 

Di^rKic r. 

TAh.'II.s. 

Villages. 

Person.s.! Males. Females, 

.'Imra.-ar. ! Ajtiiiia. 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

992,697 i 

... . 513,081' 

! 449.613 

462,734 
23.3, s IK 
21*6,91'- 

30.3,127 224,8.36 

l(.7,o2s 120,240 

1 ) 8,099 lu4,396 

832,358 

451,818 

380,540 

Hindus 

Silchs 

Jains 

Musairaans ... .•• •• .... 

Christians 

Parsis 

Others ... ... 

276,67.5 132,438j 124.217 

2e.l.432 146,304! 113 34-' 

7:s 3 U 1 ,l!-j 

4'2,‘:(7 24J.'''0 209 , ls7 

l,o'-9 8t9 74*' 

1 1, 

ii'vVi' 

.3U 

1 

7'(,2';5 51,703 

li -,7 7 42,373 

i4J M 

122, 130,28 ! 

::7- .:■! 

212.829 

242.133 

91 

376.617 

ts5 



Amritsar District.] Tii 

Table No- VIII - showing LANGUAGES. 


1 

2 

3 

1 


0 

7 



Di-'IKICI. 



Tkiisir,. 


LiNtrUA&CS. 








1 

Pei _'OUs.. ‘ 


Fetnaloo.' 

Amntsar. 

Tam Taran. 

A]n&!a. 

HinduBtani Hindi 

1 

2,017 

1.602 

4,33.3 

37 

137 

Bapn 

tr.i 


3U5 

631 

3 

... 

Parjabi .. 

07 

.'►11,720 

411,313 

4n,3rjS 

305,003 

224,680 

Jatki 

0 

6 


r. 

... 


Ilogn ... . . 

20 

IG 

i 

16 

1 

4 

Pabari 

331 

2'H 

97 

327 

1 

3 

Paslitu 

1R3 

110 

17 

li;o 

3 


Total Luntruii'.; *' of the rnu^uib 

97s, 737 


4i:,t.?-l 

mi 

305,051 

224,824 

Bengali 

70 

3S 

41 

79 



Goanesse 

C 

6 


6 

... 


Gujrdu 

3.'j 

20 

15 

31 


4 

Kashmiii 

12,9V,) 

7,301 


12,000 

60 

1 

Marathi 

1 

1 




1 

Sindu ... 

no 



110 

... 


Tamil 

2“ 

13 


2'.> 



Telegu 

1 



1 



Total other Iiadi.in Luneiwicoi' 

] J,2U 

7,:'27 

.■^.hsl 

,rt i:.3 

30 

6 

Pci Sian 

2‘Vj 

lis 

f?7 

2in 



Total other Andixc Ljui;;ua}ii.b 

2n-, 

11s 

h7 

2tH 

1 

... 

EocUsb 

■HI 

.J'3 

150 

300 

26 

6 

German .... ... 

- 


- 

2 

... 


Italian ... 

1 

1 


1 

... 


Te...’. I: reat. fa'- 

.'U 

•'-,1 

1 il 

oi'2 

26 

6 

Total 


. -I 

ii-),G:3 

i..2.r3i 

.3o:>,l2.s 

224, 83« 


N-jiK.-IoLfie Ceiui: Li c take:.!.. mTaL'.e I.?! Ctntits Report of itiintear Dt6tnot. 








Serial No. 


▼lU 
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Table No. IX —showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


tc 

CO 

o 

*3 



so 

tc 

a 

XS 

S 









ej 





a 



h- 

s 

CO 




; 2,310 

2.106 

4 

7 


3-1 

to 

0.1 

210,735 

! 137,159 

liij.ort; 

13,<^f33 

174,143 


eo,424 

2b, 205 

1 13,710 

12, "■n3 

2,61s 

1,117 

■ 

24,560 

3,32" 


l.OOO 

21 

27 

1 

3,779 

4,30b 

1 2,oiVJ 

2 <•'*0 

22.3 

6 

... 

4,169 

43,20S 

2 / '*72 



67 

... 

43,119 


0,^13 

S,3-3 

2,4^5 

7,320 

... 

8,593 

10, U) 

3,-i;-7 

1,013 

... 

... 

... 

10,140 

3*>..')0b 

20, '•')0 

13,71'. 

55,5)03 

603 


... 

5,.r>:> 

2,-?l 



... 

... 

6,359 

U.fi h 


6,115 

3,370 

1,160 


9,800 

5, .572 


2,6' *6 


.36 


6,464 



b.lSl 

.5,59.1 


... 

6,61«l 

n,307 

r,b22 

6, .3 13 

177 

<50 


13.100 

J2,0{1 

17,3>l 

11,631 

2"), 1*13 

2, 5*5)7 


10 

2':.no 

13,151 

0,070 

ID,' .'9 

7,99, 


... 

y,i .'-0 

l.''3i 

l.l'fl 

37 

133 


8,1'50 

2i,2;i 

' ll.7.;2 

0,.320 

67 

20 


21,174 

1.372 

2,23»» 

2,116 

l'>7 

IS 


4,247 

121,323 

03,32.3 

53,90S 

Ul,4>‘5 

4,«09 


6,029 

.T»,f5i)0 

10,333 

1 1,063 


2 272 


27,110 


2",PN 

20, O'.)*'; 

2bl 

204 


45,379 

J","'(7 

2'., -{Os 

23,320 

16,:. w 

2.3,301 


7,S46 

21,77.' 

:i.s2t 

Jo.Ttt 

2.3' 1 

5,330 


13,824 

3S,7U 

20 1 17 

1' ■' 1 

2.-: 

24,1 13 


11,70.3 

; 32.030 

17, {11.5 

1 ),3."S 

7,''-' 

3,712 


20,999 

t>. T" 

j,-” 

4, 17“ 

1,1M 

3,312 


4,652 

i 2‘.,>32 

l.'.MO 

11,613 

1»2 

i?.3o 


24,350 

y.p;* 

.3,JiI'J 

4,113 




1,300 

1 11.'.-,.; 

r,7''2 

7,174 

272 

•3‘J 


ll.»:23 

I 

i ♦^■r.'.’-7 

1 

3,124 

2,o.ri 

727 

i.>5 


4,723 

j 


*,• 13 

2, 73 1 

,56" 


■ 45.S 


Pathan 
Jat ... 
R&jpub 
4 ! Dogar 

i 


e 

Arain 

7 

Kamboh 

8 

Sheikh 

0 

Brahman 

10 

Syafl 

u 

Faqir 

12 

Bb&rai 

13 

Ndi 

14 

Mirast 

15 

Khatri 

16 

Arora 

17 

Khojah 

18 

Kashmiri 

19 

Changar 

20 

Chuhra 

21 

Mochi 

23 

Julaha 

23 

Jhinwar 

24 

1 Lobar 

36 

Tarkhan 

2S 

Kumhar 

37 

Chhimba 

3S 

Tell 

29 

! Sunar 

30 

i E.ar5TaIa 

31 

, Phnbi 

32 

Sansi 

Koi 


Description. 


Non.— These figures are taken from the rrovincn*! Census aepert cf 1S9I Table No, STI, 


Amritsar District.] ix 

Table No- IXA -showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES. 



1 





S 

4 

5 

6 

Serial No, 

DKaCBlPTIOK. 




Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Serial No. in 
Cen.su'^ Table 
No. XVIA. 

1 

A].-" 




... 

56 1 



A. 2 

2 

' ■ ■ ,hl 





1,410 

7‘'2 

6 It 

D. ;-5 

3 

1 1 _--ia 





f»2o 

2" > 

23) 

D. 21 

-1 

' ■ ' .'■.r 





1,'Ub 

SU 

r.ii 

1). 33 

0 

, 1 







ur.j 

A. 1 

C 

h.f a 





2, ‘>''6 

1,616 

1.6-70 

r. It 

7 

Muj.'al 





2.1-71 

1,4{;> 

1.2-12 

A. 1 

b 





.. 


D.)w 

1 

B. 17 

n 

Jot;: a^d Tlanal 





t.OJl 

2 092 

1,92'J 

E. 42 

lo 

Ma. .di 





2 “70 

n7S 

1,11'2 

1). 35 

n 

ilabtam 





l,3'.s 


675 

K. 44 

12 

Labar,a 






2''S 

2'ib 

C. 15 

13 

Kvdal 




... 

2,S('4 

1.407 

1.1*7 

D. 36 

14 

L'a’-zx 




... 


1,110 

O')! 

D. 22 

i ' 

L.’.'u 




... 

1,166 

hl'l 

.=1 ',0 

] D. 23 

16 

llauciei 





tM>7 

6"7 

t!iH) 

17 

Bhat. 





6- 1.1 

7)16 

177 

r. u 

lb 

I'uiTua 





1,021 

6 '2 

3bO 

B. 5 

19 

d 





l.Hi 

(526 

pit; 

C. 14 

20 

IM 





l.'H’t 

51 1 

400 

D. 20 

21 

1*' I'jTa ... ... 




... 

1,7)96 

H>..9 

727 

C. 14 

22 

]:j^, ( -i 




... 

i,r»2 

K, 

567 

A. 3 

23 

K.ine’ an 





709 

3'U 

375 

E. 45 

24 

Khokhar 




... j 

2,10U 

l,2il 1 

926 

A. 1 


Kote.— Tu').-o fisxirt“3 aro taken from Table .So. XVI of the Census Report IsUl. 


Table No X -showin g CIVIL CONDITION- 


1 


1 s 

4 

' 5 

6 

1 ^ 

DSTAIt,. 

SinaL*. 

MaBBIED. 

W ILOWED. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

> Males. 

1 Females, 

AU rsht;ion3 



><* 

... 

2Sl,8:o 

!(}'■», 703 

226,511 

230,722 

31,703 

i 

Hmdu 




89,036 

45,650 

63,014 

61,961 

9,3bS 

16,606 

Sikh 



... 

77,910 

36,955 

5:<,fi98 

62,179 

9,696 

16,0] i 

Jain 




191 

123 

169 

ryi 

37 

43 

Muealmdn 




123.HA 

77,512 

l''l,374 

106,l.;i 

1.7,712 

2-,.lSl 

Christian ... 




57> 

431 

274 

267 


42 

Parsls 




2 


1 

1 


... 

Others 





... 

1 



... 

AU atjes— 



1 

i 

... i 

93.3 H 

79,797 ' 

i 

2 . 

5 


. 5—9 

. 


... 1 

7‘'.i''6 


1.271 ' 

3.' 27 

93 

09 

10—14 





I’.Nl ' 


17. rn 

227 

225 

1.5—19 



. 1 

2 *,71** 

2, '.'9 

2-5. 175 

n.r<«t 

1.0-3 

1,015 

2D 24 



•• 1 

1 < Hi 

PW 1 

.tl.T. , 


1 .1)6.0 

J,9b7 

2o— 29 




7 lit 

p'’) i 

■!'',‘‘J7 

M.b-i 1 

2Ml 

3,701 

.30—34 



.. i 

3.*.} 

3 56 ! 

2 *■' ' 


2,2 1 9 

3. 174 

35—39 




3.2 

271# ! 

20 V 7 ' 


^.to; 

7,.‘.0S 

40-44 



... j 

l.~s> 

171 : 

1 1 • r. 

*‘.■*57 


3.1.41 

45_ty 



■ 

2. 

l*^') ! 

21 .♦ 

12,7 i 

4, '*56 

I",!!' 





1,- •'> 

76 1 

; 

4,- >42 1 

2.J.'7 

3,2 -■ I 

5ri—59 




1. ■ 

1,2 1 


5.2.74 : 

e,I<'4 

11,670 

60 and over 



... 1 

i,>i 1 

115 ! 

1 

‘V*17 J 

2, Oil j 

7,447 

l",§i2 


Noti,— These Sgxires have been taken froxa TabU >' 0 . vm of the Cenaus Report for lsi91. 
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Table No- XI,- showing BIRTHS and DEATHS- 


1 

1 ^ 

! 

1 ^ 1 

1 ® i 

i “ 1 

f ^ i 

8 1 

1 9 j 

10 

Tara. 

1 Total bieths HEGisnaED. 

Total deaths sEGisrERKD. 

Total deaths feoh 

Male. 

j Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

1 Tot.-il. 

Cholera, 

1 

Small- 
) pox. 

1 

! 

Fever, 

! 

18S7 . 


20,940 

1 18,20'> 

1 

39,110 

1 

; 18,307 

1 

I 

! 

j 

1 16,701 

35,098 

63 

; 560 ; 

23,218 

1888 .. 



20,787 

! 18,239 

' 39,076 I 

! 

! 18,084 

i 

, 14,833 

30,967 , 

1 

1.207 

10.030 

1S89 •- 



22,309 

19,628 

41,937 

1 

16,256 

11,S32 

i 

31,078 1 

184 1 

431 

i 

19,068 

1890 .. 



21,066 

18,760 

: 39,816 

j 

24.865 

22,931 

47,786 

110 

263 

33,719 

1691 .. 



19,833 

17.463 

1 

37.296 

I 1 

1 

14,906 

1 

31,931 j 
1 

950 

35 

21,038 


Note.— The figures are taken from Tables Xo3. 1, II and "V X of tlie Sanuary Report. 


Table No- XIA,— showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES- 


1 


! 3 

4 

! 6 

6 

7 

Movth. 

1387. 

1&S8. 

1880. 

lbO-\ 

1891, 

Average, 

January 

1,976 

2,574 

2,630 

3,009 

2.336 

2,505 

February 

1,653 

1,865 

1.923 

2,547 

2,058 

1,989 

March 

1,760 

1,605 

1,828 

2,701 

I,90S 

1.944 

April 

2,0«»9 

1,614 

1,855 

2,^11 

1,502 

1,064 

May 

2,h38 

2,310 

2,4IJl 

3,570 

2,470 

2,769 

Juue 

2,30J 

2,132 

2.192 

3,058 

2,617 

2,520 

July 

2,172 

2,2'>7 

2,«'‘'0 

2,557 

1,038 

2,611 

August 

2,212 


2,242 

3,255 

3,201 

2,627 

September . . 

3,021 

2,e7i 

2,587 

6,082 

3,381 

3,845 

Ort'.ber 

6,2ri» 

3,9 54 

3,165 

&,’391 

3,052 

6,027 

November 

4,767 

4,119 ; 

l,17u 

5,6f’I 

2,762 

4,296 

December •• 


3.382 ; 

: 

3,511 

2,706 

i 

3,364 

T(ital 



ig 

■■ 

! 

31,931 ! 

35,372 


Kotj.— Taase figures are taten from Table m of the Sanitary Report, 




Amritsar District ] xi 

Table No- XIB -showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 




1 



'2 

3 

4 

& 

6 

7 

Month. 

13&7. 

1SS3. 

IhsO. 

ISOO. 

ISOl. 

Averag, 

Janunrv 





1,127 


1.'.2;) 

i.soe 

1,702 

1,543 

Jr-lMl.ilJ . 





S'«2 


UJ2 

1,101 

1..VU 

1,137 






oVi 

MI 

0J6 

1,471 

l.o'.l 

1.071 

Aonl . 





1,21 i 

DC' 

1,0.50 

1,710 

l>2i » 

1,109 

M.i^ 





l,rn3 

l.-cr, 

l.ls7 

2 , 4.70 

1.o!>7 

1,722 

June . . . 





1,Un 

1 , 1 .M? 

1,117 

2 , 11:1 

i.'ii 

l.(>n6 

Jiilv 





IJ'ii 

1.JP2 

1.22(1 

1,(:21> 

.-{.015 

1,(!'j3 

Au:^n^b 





I.l'HJ 

1,1'C 

1,207 

2,072 

2,o02 

1,5.77 

Fejjtcriiber ... 





.".Tj 

1.7 IS 

1,721 

,1-111 

l.l'O'S 

2,r7.17 

Cirtnl-er 





I.S71 

2,711 

2.270 


2,o(i'i 

3,, 17 

'Ni)vemliOr 






2,.*il2 

2.MO 

-1- 17'. 

l.hOO 

8,097 

Doceiubcr ... 






2,86 i 

2,212 

2,-51« 

2,./0 j 

xyji 

2,270 





Total ... ! 


10,03') 

19,fl5« 1 

38,710 1 

21,030 

03 213 


NofB.— TUeae fiLniroa are lak^-n fr-'ui Tabie N'u. IS of tLe >5aiiitaiy Rcpoit, 


Table No- Xll.-sbowing INFIRMITIES- 


1 

2 1 3 i 4 

6 1 6 1 7 

8 .0 j 10 1 11 ; 12 j 13 

u 

Y:ar. 

Insaxe. 

Boixd. 

Deap MrTEP. 1 Leeebs, 

4 

0 

0 

— w 

la 
s *« 
c 

m 

*3 

a 

”2 

a 


j 

ss 

a 

' ? 1 

5 i - 
B ' 5 

^ i ^ 

1 ! 1 
a ! £ 

1 

— ? 

s ' 1 

1 * 

I © 

B 

V 

§ 

1881 

1501 

2(11 

107 

76 

53 

-r 

lUO 

: 

2,li00 

1,910 

1,.''38 , 4,5-32 

1,4S2 ; 3,42S 

6S3 I 30)4 

413 i 167 

ssr j 251 

570 j 100 

Ui 

ts 

305 

ni 

6,091 

4,313 


Note.— These fljcuu'^ h-ivo bc.-n taken from 'fables Noo. XIV and SS'U of the Cenfius Report for IS&i, and from 
Tables No». XII to XV' of the Census Report fur iJrSl. 


Table No- XIII,— showing EDUCATION 


1 



! 2 

3 

i " 

1 5 : 

6 

i 7 

1 ^ 




1 

I 



IiITCBATB 




Caate. 



! Total 
Sstre -nth. 


ililleu. 



J'fmu' 





liternte. 

; Knowing 

j RiigiisU, 

1 

' " 

Learnin?. . 1 . 

1 

ota1 

’'ate. 

' Kt.owing 
j l.oglisL. 
i 

Loaming. 

Hindu 




17,024 

38:) 

3, .37 ! 


i 

i 1 

67 

SiKh 



2'>l,r,2 

6 7r>7 

in 

2.o2{ 1 


1 

66 

JaiTi 



71'* 

11*' » 

3 

13 • 

] ! 


1 

Mu'-alraan 



172.2 .7 

O.’.HN 

1 

2,.{0< , 

321 

i 

185 

Chn.'.uiiiis .. 




i’ n 

87'' 

60 ! 

2i‘.l 

1 151 

104 

ParsU 



.5 

5 



i 



Others 


... 

1 

1 

1 

i 




Total by ccn.3U? of ISO 1 


G'.‘2.(.-f7 

3.>.57- 

K 1 

S,2J3 

1 2M 

; 157 

.873 

Total by census rf 

1 ' 


y«4,2«,6 

21,369 

a-,...' 

»;"«7 
’ 1 
f 

.'•92 

, ava.Iahle. 

45^) 


Nois.— Tue^e £oUre=* have been taken fo-iA Tvi’-iee Nus. IX and tJ of ;lit Cens'ie Report o! i=bl, 



Table No. XIV, -showing DETAILS of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 



Note. —11) are taken fmTn Rtatoment TII of tho Revenue lleport for 1801-92, except those in column 10, which ia tlie new aB'egfcment sanctioned for each tahsil ihc 

1' niaiicial CummitJ^ionor in lbU2 and 1893. 



Table No. XV, —showing’ TENURES held direct from Government as they stood in 1891-52. 


Amritsar District.] 


•OiO’B joil 


•oaijisa I 

ut tjaamsea^aa I 


I Q^'Bwa qOB0 weaJTJ sStjjaAY 


JO 'sajou uf ■BQJ'* saojo 


•Biepioq I 

-aiBixs JO fljspioq io jaqwu.'i 


JO loqtanv^ 


•saiBisa JO jaqmnjj 


5 ^ i -a 

S 2 > £3 

O 5 s => 


=5 
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Table No. XVI. sbowingf TENURES not held direct from 
Government as they stood in 1891-92. 


1 

1 ^ 

~ 

1 3 

1 * 

1 5 

1 » 

1 ^ 

1 s 

1 0 




i Audits&b. 



1 ToriL 



DETAILS. 








1 DiSTBicr. 



2s um- 
bel of 
hold- 


Area. 

Num- 
ber of 
hohl- 

Aiea. 

Num- 
ber of 
hold- 

Area. 

Nuni- 
> er of 
hold- 

Area. 




lugs. 



mga. 


JllgS. 


mgs. 


Total area cultivated 

142,87 

i 

1, 

2S3,09- 

133,433 

1 

1 323,28[ 

109,18: 

’ 165,451 

384,491 

. 771,826- 

Area cultivated by oirners ... 

1 60.657 

147,15. 

1 52.109 1&0.59J 

37,63/ 

■ 79,781 

140,402 

1 407,642 

Area cultivated by tenauts free of reut or at nomi- 



1 

1 

nal 

rent 


8,670 

3,447 

1 8,602 5,02( 

1 ! 

10,32. 

1 3 , 07 ; 

27,994 

11.543 



fPayine at revenue rates, with 


1 

1 



1 

1 







1 or ivithouL inalikana 

i 12.4.361 

21,83(' 

9,448 

i; l8,-50[ 

10,46] 

12,32^ 

32,347 

62,658 

I.. 

With riprht of 
occupancy. 

1 

■{ Paying other cash rents 

1 

35 


672 

623 

i 

; 1,67c 

of 

13^ 

l,i'JG 

i 2,3^9 

tc 


1 Paying in kind, with or with 










'& 


L out an addition in caah ... 

42 

54 

300 

724 

41 

136 

391 

014 

a 












a 


["Paying at revenue rates, witL 










c 

Without 

1 or without mAUkana 

6,85 


8,020 

7.156 

11,065 

6,89.5 

6,397 

19,9UH 

25,453 

Ji 

right of occu- 
pancy. 

■{ Paying other cash rents ... 

1 37,913 

65,32t’ 

27 322 

: 62,622 

13,250 

24,35'. 

7N,i35 

1,42,309 


1 Paying m kind, with or with- 

1 




1 





1 ‘ 

*0 

o 


L out an addition m cash ... 



36,5So 

27,673 

j 63,176 

30,517 

39,235 

83,927 

i 

1,28,9'J8 

s j 
◄ 

Total held by tenanta paying rent ... 

83,314^ 

1 

l,33,i9o| 

72,522 

j 

j 1,37,66.5 

&'i,223 

82,587 

2,16,094 

1 

3,62,742 



DETAILS. 





Acris 








1 


1 


1 







Irr-gat- 

Unim- ; 

[rtigat- ! 

Unirn- 

IiTigat- i 

Uiiirri- 


Unirri- 




ed. 


gated. 

ed. 

gated. 

ed. J 

«.ued. j 

fcd. 

gated. 

=: ' 


r 

1, Zabii rents 




67i 

61 



67 

61 

i . 

j, 

A 


2. Half produce or more ... 

12,o90 


5,919 

12,532 

12,5 U 

13.862 

12,509 

38.484 

31,093 

S 


3. Twi)-Sfths and less than 










3i ■ 


half 

2,281 


1,645 

1,3-52 

l,n3t 

1,118 

215 

4,754 

2,890 



4. One-third and less than 










>« 

Rents in ! 

1 two-fifths 

3,059 


2,3o6 

10,979. 

7.047 

l,9n0j 

570 

16,593 

10.473 

s 

kind 

1 

. 5. Less than one-third 

>70 


41 

492 

lt:7 


soj 

631 

238 

1 


! 6. Bv fixed amount of pro- 

1 











duce 

5.7<0i 


1,896 

5,191 

1,70b 

7,432 

1,3991 

18,4<12 

6,000 

^ i 


7. Total area luder rent 

! 

1 





24 , 42 . 3 ! 

1 



a 1 

O i 

o ■ 

' 

lu kind 

21,19&‘ 


12,387 

30.61‘< 

22,36 i 

1 

1 


14,810, 

70,236 

49,f6t) 

■d 







j 







'9. Tota’ paving at revenue 












rate-, with or without 





I 






! 

malikana 

3,528 


4,492 

5,180 

5,87.5 

3,354 

3,043 

12,072 

13, DO 

u 


0. TouU paying other ca'sh 











Ca^n rent . 

1 

; icuts 

28,476 


36,633 

17,850 ; 

34,772 

15,930 

! 

9.1.5 

62,256 

SO,. 150 

c 

i 

III. T'’'!-.' 1 ca=h rcnf» pi.*; 





i 


1 

1 




L ' Ii ar>_.i eniLii'il lu U | 

4."-bi50 1 

2,f}\ 

,917 , 

1, 4.5,8 

1 

S,56,313 


TLese fijjurcs are taken from Table JSo. ill uf tne Ueveaue Report for 1S91-P2, 
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Amritsar District ! 

Table No. XVII -stowing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


1 1 

2 

3 

‘ ‘ 1 

5 j 

1 ^ ' 

7 

I 

9 






.A< ttFS HI LD L'Xnt.R 
|. '-f n\\l 1 Vf, I.F\lfc5. 

REir.VIMNG ACRT". 

C - X. 

? - -’i 




Number 

of 

estates. 

Total 

acres. 

Ciiltiva- 

ted. 

Unculti- 

vated. 

Under 

Foie^t 

Depart- 

ment. 

' Under 

■ otitLr 
Depart- 
, meiits. 

Under 

Deputy 

Cnpimi'i'- 

siotier. 

- — ^ A 

s - r> 

i 

"WLole fh'trict 



1,075 


224 ' 

216 

2,nii2 

1 770 

57 

1,301 

Talic Aiririti-ar 



377 

l,5fi7 

169 : 

211 

4-13 1 

:u 



Do. Tarn Taran 



356 

2,519 

55 

5 

2,159 




Do. Ajnala 



313 , 

83 



" 





XorE— The-'** aie taken from Table No. XXII of Revenue Report fur lsyi-D2. 


Table No. XVIIL— showing area of Government Reserved Forests- 

1 

2 

1 3 

! * 1 

1 5 

! 0 




Area in acbe.<. 

1 

Remarks. 

Talisil. 

Name of Forest. 

1 

1 

Culti- 

vated. 

1 

Reserved 
Forest ! 

Total. 

Amritsar 

nig .. .. 

47 

444 

491 

Figures for following rakli«, all t>r most of the 
area ‘■'f winch has been granted rir sold to 
deserving public servant* and cultivated, 
are not given- — 

Tam Tiiran 

l?t'ra Aminat 
! KUin. 

319 

1,525 

1,843 

Slnkarg’ah ...* 

Manawaia ... / 

DevidAspura ... ! 

Jliita ... \ 

Sohiyan... 

) 

^Amritsar. 

1 

TarnTaran 

Eoburu 


666 

666 

Eanwjlipnr ,..h 

Bajja Teja Smph . f 
Naiagarh . i 

Dinewal... . J 

1 

- Tarn Taran. 

1 

Tarn Taran 

Gagrewul 


475 

475 

Karial ... 
Shabpur... ... 1 

j'Ajnala. 

1 

Total 

365 

3,010 

3,375 1 
i ' 

' R.h 1 

Kohali ... ...J 


NoTE.-TbC'e figure* are taken, ftonj the village reconla. 


Table No. XIX —showing LAND acquired by Government- 


1 

2 ! 

® 1 

4 

Purpose for which acquired. 

Acres acquired. ■ 

Comper!‘-at!on paid 
in ruj-ecF. 

Rodui'tion of reve- 
nuo ui rupees. 



Canals 

State aud Guaramced Railways 

Hij-ccllantuus 

1 2,997 

! 7,516 

1,437 , 

2.168 

1 

29,521 

21 2. '.28 

119.123 

110,350 

R*. 

2,029 

8,650 

1,693 

1,616 

Total 

11.U7 

; 471,525 

i 

1 

13,788 

A’ois -Those flhiires are tikon from TaWe No. XI of tile Reveaa. Report, up to l5bo-di, aud froui Table No. XXIT 
of the report for iubseqaeut years. 






Table No. X -showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


IVt 


rM 

•sdoio itiaox 

eo ©5 ^ 03 

cc « «o CJ 

Qo oq^ 00 

irT ^ os' -jT ^ 

l'. >-5 l-S ^ CS 

X 00 00 OC 00 to 

« 

•joppoj *Cpgora SjotIO 

91 U3 X to cn 

X -»*>»« -4t 

oq_ O *>• ^ 

M* C3 

O O t'- X X t.. 

tfl 

pn-a 'sojidtj '^ddoj 

X O « ^ 

® X *>. 1'- o 

X X3 »q_ 

o tC ‘S ^ t-z 

3 

ooouqox 

(D ui ta u> 

X r- C3 93 91 

- ^ 

»-• cj“ Cl* <-« ** •“< 

, « 

•K^Tqg 

JDq;o pim dmaq ‘uoiio.) 

« X — X 9> 

C ~ ^ 

r- C-f f-T o 

i 

I ffl 

i 

•aatjojuiins 

X X -< X •• X 

'— »-'> 91 •'S 91 X 

i.'s *q. ^ 

■—'* cT x ^ x CO 

Cl 91 91 Cl >-< 94 

10 11 

•spaaspo 

X X Cl Cl X 

X X X X O X 

-3^ LO 

Cl o* o“ cT 

« Cl Cl r-« « -H 

•sas^nd aagio 

pnu *qWTO ’qsvui 'hunj^ 

O Cl o -< o 

« X o o c 

c^ «o^ X X 

x* C3 cT aT CO* Cl 

^ -'ll* •>S W X X 

; 

I 01 

i- 

•tn-sjQ 

X C X X X 

Cl u3 C» » X X 

Cl •“ X ^ S 

! 00 

•s[Baa9a iaqio 

« X !>. - X 

« X — X X 

ci_ •— ^ ^ 

X csT US X X cT 

1 

1 V 

I 

1: 

*«C9g 

Cl X r? X 

O Cl X l'* X 

,-1 .-t X d X 

•JRXiOp 

t X X X ^ X 

X C3 o — X t'. 

X «_ ci^ X 

cT ic* cT cT cT cf 

O X X X X X 

•azt¥ii^ 

X X X 1- X X 

X •c -H X X 

•- ^ 

ij 

;t 

•i3[jEa 

o; Cl X X X 

X X X -*’ '-t C, 

Cl d Cl d Ss d 

j 

1 


X X X X ^ 

X X X Cl r>. 

x^ u? X X Cl 

« --• »d‘ fC 

■Cl X Cl O X X 

d « X X X X 


1 ?0 C5 !>• -J O 

1 »- W l.'S 30 

! « Ti f- C5 r» 

•0OIH 1 c‘ =r CZ cT 

1 0^ « m 03 ^ IM 

! 

! 

! 

1 

1 

1 

e 

X o O ^ d 

X X 3C a Sk o 

X ts. ae c» Q ^ 

'X «o X CO X Cl 

Z X X X OB .30 


K 

p 


^4 

02 


s 
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302,378 

348,409 

180,831 

X 

O i 

X 

X 

X ' 

X 

X 

c> 

33,199 

20,900 
' 18,73a 

X X C'. 

»o X 

X 

o 

o'* 

t>. Cl o 

X X CJ 

X ^ M 

o 

X 

o 

cf ; 

0X0 

O >3 

X C~ CS 
■xT c" x“ 

X ' 

Cl 

d 1 

o o -z 

X 

Cl 

•'1 j 

Tx 1 

! 

X *3 t~. 

Cl c '.C 

t>r o' x“ 

2 S ?. 

O^ Cl_ »_ 

cf x" 'fi 

d ^ 

A 

S 3 S 

X j: — ' 

ri 'i “ 

X 

r> 

*« 

IS* 1 

C Cl X 

d X o 

x“ ^ t-T 

Cl -- X 

Cl c* x* 

X 

X 

d 

XXX 

Cl X «c 

o' t" ■£ 

X -* 

o 

X 

1 

O X 

X x_ ci^ 

i-‘ o’ x’ 

1 il 

-^i 

Cl r- c: 

X f-« C3 

C.^ X .3 

x* x“ ' 

X ! 

x 

o 

d" 

Cl 35 ^ 

2 ! 
3 


X 

^ 1 

Amritsar 

Tarn Tiirau 

Ajuula ... 

Total 


Nui fc.— Tho ai ‘ >vi3 flcfures aro taken frcnn Takle No. VIC. of the Kovonao Beport. One erroi* nuilor **rico ** iu 18H7.8S lian been oi-n-rcctcil. The figure in column 8 (other corcala) 
lor ibs(J-b7 lb by tho tact that mixed wheat and jjraru wua shown lu eoiumu 8, aud not soparaLetl out iiilu cuhiaiu.'. j and 0, as was done lU subsoiiueut j'oavB, 


Table No XXI -sbowing AVERAGE RENT RATES and "YIELD PER ACRE 



NoT8«-~-Those figuroi are taken from tUo Tahsil AtMosBmont Uc^iorta of the aettlomcut of 1893. 


Table No. XXII -showing AGRICULTUEAL STOCK- 



Notk.— T heao figures are taken from the Assessment Keport-s suhmitled in IbOl and 1802. Figures for former years, being untrustworthy, arc not given. 


Amritsar District.] 

Table No. XXIII —showing OCCUPATION of MALES- 


Kumbcr 
j of 
' males. 


A. — Go\ eirment 


I.— Administration ... 1. Service rf the and Provincial Govern- 

I meiit** 

■ 2. Service < f Local and Municipal Bodies 

is. Village service 


Total 


II.— Defence ... ... 4. Army . 

' 6. Navy and Marine ... 


III.—Foreien and Feuda- ! Adn^nistratiro service 

tory State Service. | 7. Army 


Total Class A.— Government 1 


—Pasture and Agvi- IV.— Livo*stoclt 
culture. 


, 8. Stock breeding and dealing 

I 9. Subsidiary service to '•took 


V.— Agriculture ' 10. Intere^itin land 1 

j 11. Agnculiural labotirc-s 

12. Groweis of special products and tree* ... I 
! 13. Agricultural tniiiiing and supervision 


Total Class B.— Pasture and AgricnUtiro ... 


C.— Service, Personal VI.— Pcrponal ard house- IL Per^-onul and dome'^ti<' service 
LokUervice. , I-'. N» n-b-uiORtic CMa’diGimvir.. ... 


! IG, Sa’-.iaUMU 


I Total Class C.— Personal Service 


D. — Preparation and VII.— Food and drink 
FUfiplv of mater- 
ial substauctH. 


17, AniMal f- ‘"■d 

Ih. V.-g.-iabl.; t-'od ... • 

19 Brink, c u-Umont^, and narc'^.ica 


VlII.-L->rbt, firing and for- 2'''. 


21. Fuel an«l forage 


Ia.— B uilding 


22 . B.n’ l.Dcr matf r.a’s 
I 23 . ArtifivoM in U’l.I ling 


Total 


2,915 



XX 
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Table No. XXIII -showing OCCUPATION of MALES — continued. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Class. 

Order. 

Occupation. 

Number 

of 

males. 

D,— Preparation and 
supply of mate- 
rial substauoes — 

eonelud4A^ 

X.— Vebiclea and vessels 

24. Raibvay Plant 

25. Carts, carnages, ic. 

26. Ships and boats 

238 

36 

4 



Total 

278 


U.— Supplementary re- 

quirements. 

27. Paper, Ao 

2S. Books, prints, &c 

29. Watches, clocks and Bcientiflc instruments 

30. Carving, engravmif, <tc. ... 

31. Toys, curiosities, kc. 

32. Music and musical instrmnents 

33. Necklaces, bracelets beads, sacred threads, 

Ac. 

34. Furniture 

35. Harness .. , 

36. Tools and machinery 

37. Arms and ammunition 

60 

413 

60 

421 

218 

2 

861 

81 

26 

275 

180 



Total 

2,047 


XII,— Taxtile fabrics and 
dress. 

8^. Wool 

39. Silk 

4»>. Cotton ... . 

41. Jute, flax, coir, Ac. ... 

42. Dress ... 

3,372 

4,019 

40,273 

1,066 

7,379 



Total 

56,109 


Xni,— Metals and precious 
tones. 

43. Gold, silver, and precious stones 
•44. Br.i->. copner and bell metal 

t >. Tm, tine, morcury and lead 

•46. Iron and steel 

6,711 

7S7 

227 

3,325 



Total 

11,053 


XrV.— Glass, pottery and 
stone ware. 

47. Glis« and China ware 

46. Earthern and atone ware 

13 

3,100 



Total 

3,113 


XV.— Wood, cane and leaves, 

&c. 

40. Timber and wood 

50. Cane w^rk, matting and leaves, Ac 

6,729 

818 



Total 

6,547 


XVI.— Gums, drugs, dyas, 
&c. 

51. Gumis, wax and -imllar forest produce 

62. Drugs, dye.-i, pigments, Ac 

48 

1,264 



Total 

1.310 


XVII.— Leatlier, hnrna, bmes 
and grease, &c. 

53, Leather, Ac 

12,474 



Total 

12,174 



Total Class T).- -Preparation, Ac 

131,677 


Amritsar District. ] zzi 

Table No. XXIII -showing OCCUPATION of HALES -^concluded- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Class. 

Order. 

Occupation. 

Number 
ot males. 

E.— Commerce, trans* 
port and fecoiage. 

XVIII.— Commerce 

64. Dealers in money «nd securities 

52. General merchandize 

56. Dcaline:, unspecified 

57. Middlemen 

4,5,51 

2,022 

3,tMl9 

3,025 



Total 

12,610 


XIX,— Transport and stor- 
age. 

58. Railway 

59. Road ... ... 

60. Water 

61. Mer-sages .. 

62. btorage and weighing 

1,204 

6,H52 

619 

£99 

1,025 



Total 

10,389 



Total Class E.— Commerce, transport and 

22,999 





F.— -rrofessioual 

XX.—Leamed and artistic 
professions. 

63. Religion 

64. Education 

65. Literature 

66. Law 

67. MeiUcine 

68. Engineering and Burv eying 

Other Services 

70. Pictorial, art, sculpture 

71. Music, acting, dancing 

18,228 

846 

697 

481 

1,815 

153 

745 

33 

675 



Total 

23,573 


XXI.— Sport and amuse- 

72. Sport 

m 



73. Exhibition and games 

454 



Total 

847 



Total Class F.— Professional 

2.3,990 

G,— Indefinite and in- 
dependent. 

XXII.— Complex occupation, 

74, Unskilled labour 

75. Undefined, &c, 

11,266 

807 



Total 

12,073 


XXIII.— Independent ... ... 

76. Property and alma 

17,587 



77. Supported at the public charge 

2,651 



Total 

20,235 



Total Claris G.— Indcfinuo and niderondoat 

32,311 



Geand Total 

543,0^4 


Kotb.— Tbeso Sgai'ea have been taken from Table No, XTilA oC tbe Census Ucp'jrt for ls31. 







Table No. XXIV -showing MANUFACTURES- 
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Statomdnt blank j no nvor traitic lu Amritsar 


Table No. XXVI, -showing RETAIL PRICES. 



Notb. Up to 1881-83 the figures aro repeated from last edition of Gazetteer. From that year they arc taken from Table Nos, 45, it!, and 17 of the Adiuiiiibtration Report. 


Table No- XX 711 -showing PRICE of LABOUR- 



Nqtb.— TJ ioao figures are taken from Table No. Adnuaiatration Report, 


T^le No. XXVIII, -showing REVENUE COLLECTIONS. 


Amritsar District. 


XXV 



Koti. Thc8e fl^uroa from Table! No«. XVIIU. XX and XXI of Korcnuo Beport, and oolamna * and 3 of Table No. XXXIII and 13 and 14 of Table No. XXV 



Table No. XXIX,- showing REVENUE derived from Land. 
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Table No. XXX. -showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 









Table No- XXX -showing ASSIGNED LAND EEVENUE-concZMcZed. 
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Note. — T hese figures have been taken from the Statement No. XXV of the Revonuo Keporfc for 1892-9o. 


Table No. XXXI -showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS and TAKA VI. 




Table No. XXXII -showing the AEEA held in MOETGAGE WITH POSSESSION in 1891-f2 and transferred 

by SALE within the term of the last two Settlements- 




Table No- XXXII -showing the AREA held in MORTGAGE WITH POSSSSrllOE' in 1891-92 and transferred by 

SALE within the tei ■nr of the last two Settlements— coucluJud. 


Amritsar District. ] 
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Non.— These figures ftro takeu from AKBComnont Uepfuta, Betllement of 180a. 



Table No. XXXIII— showing SALE of STAMPS and REGISTEATION of DEEDS. 
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Table No. XXXIII A -showing REGISTRATIONS at each LOCAL REGISTRY OFFICE. 



Notb.— T hese figures are taken from Statement I of Registration Report for 189X-92. 



Table No. XXXIV -showing the INCOMES on which INCOME TAX was COLLECTED 



Table No. XXXV,— showing EXCISE STATISTICS, 


Amritsar District. 1 
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.... figure, are tak.a from Statements Nos. I. VII, VIU. A, C. aufi D. and Appendix B of Exci, o Report. 



Table No. XXXVI showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 
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Theao figuics are taken I’roiii SSfatenieut supplied by the Secretary to the District Board, 



Table No. XXXVII, -showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS 






Table No. XXXVIII,— 
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Table No. XXXIX -showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION. 


Amritsar District. ] 
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-Ibese figures are taken from Tables Nob. II and III of the Civil Justice Reports, and from No. XXVIIIB. of the Revenue Report. 
The value of euita heard iu Revenue Courts is exoUided from tho lost four columns, no details of value of the property being available. 
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Table No. XL,— showing CRIMINAL TRIALS- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Details. 

i 

1&S7. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 


Brou:;'ht, to trial 

10,802 

10,101 

6,004 

6,063 

6,8-16 


Died, escaped or transferred 

35 

45 

17 

17 

20 

M 







E 

Discharged without trial 

5,301 

3,236 

2,668 

3,210 

3,109 

« 

Acquitted • 

1,64-t 

9S3 

594 

613 

558 

O 






pa 

Convicted 

3,fiS2 

5,719 

2,613 

2,132 

3,015 

M 






Committed or referred 

51 

35 

36 

40 

79 


Remaining under trial 

iro 

84 

74 

21 

65 


Under Chapter XVIII .. ... 

30 

22 

27 

IS 

16 

o 

Q 

Summons cases (Regular) 

2,135 

1,294 

1,380 

1,303 

1,318 

cc 

Ditto (Summary) 


412 

210 

212 

269 

e« 







a 

Warrant cases (Regular) 

2,208 

2,951 

1,796 

1,467 

2,102 

« 

Ditto (Sumraarj*) ... 

550 

2‘> 

»i 

6 

1 

« 








Total ca^es disposed of 

1,935 

4.731 

3,474 

3,005 

6,796 


Death 

■ 
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Tran>-portation for life 


fi 

3 

3 



Ditto for a terra 

■ 


1 

1 

4 
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Fine under Id mj'ees 

2,120 

1,705 

1,342 

1,072 

1,155 
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k: 

Ditto 10 to "0 rupees 

33^ 


513 

561 

609 

u 






% 

K 

Ditto 50 to hW 

50 

49 

57 

15 

53 

B 

Duto HXt to 500 „ ,1 I'i 

9 

11 

17 

10 
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Ditto 500 to „ 

; 2 
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tu 
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a 

ca 

Iinpri^nument under 0 months 

no 

756 

5lH 

451 

462 

yt 

a 

Ditto G months to 2 years 

3 10 

175 

221 

159 

1 2r2 








Ditto above 2 years 

29 

C7 

11 

1 15 

5 


Whipping . 

52 

31 

38 

1 

i 129 

1 


I 

, Find surety to keep the peace 

• fjfy 

92 

34 

1 

1 ^ 

i 

41 


i Do. recognisance to ke^p the peace 

6 

4 


1 

... 


; Do. .suretie-i for good beh.ivicur .. 

1 351 

2,947 

i 

i 

1 

1 

' 11? 

j 

i 672 


Notb,— T hese figarea have been taken from the District H rimir. al Justice Beporis. 



Table No. XLI-showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 



Koia,— Tlicsc figures are taken from Statement A of the P(»lico Keport. 


Table No. XLII -showing CONVICTS in JAIL. 
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Xni'K.— TIluau aro taken from Tables Nos. 28, 20, 30, 31. 31 and 3G of tlio Aumiuistratiou Eoport. 



Table No. XLIII -showing TOWNS ARRANGED TERRITORIALLY with 
POPULATION by RELIGION. 


Amritsar District. ] 
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Non,— TkM» figurei »ro tnkoii from Table No. V of the Conaue Report of the Amritsar District for 18V1. 



Note.— These figures are taken from Appendices to Sanitary Report. 



Table No. XLV-showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 



Nqtk.— These figures have bueu taken from the Municipal Annual Henorts 
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POLY METRICAL Table No. XLVI — sliowiug* DISTANCES in tulles from point to point* 
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